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PREFACE. 



When an indiridual submits to the Public the 
result of his obserratioas regarding subjects^ on 
which many of tiie readers hare not had opportu- 
nities of examining the evidence that may have 
framed the foundation of his .deductions^ it is cer- 
tainly advisabloj that ihe latter should be made 
aware of the opportunities the Author has possess- 
ed of collecting such information ; in order that 
he may appreciate, in some measure, the intrinsic 
value of what is intended to be communicated. 

I proceeded to Van Diemen's Land from Bengal, 
in 1839^ on account of my health ; and afler having 
recovered a portion of my usual strengtii, I made 
several short pedestrian excursions from Hobart 
Town into the interior of the country. So soon 
as 1 considered myself capable of undergoing the 
iatigue, 1 went across the Island^ in the direction 
of Launceston ; and then taking an Easterly course, 
towards the sea coast, I returned to Hobart Town, 
by Oyster Bay and Process Plains. 1 afterwards 
coasted along the eastern side of the Island ; and 
made, during nearly a year's residence in the Colony, 
other pedestrian expeditions through the country. 



Being naturally aaxious to render my temporary 
visit as generally beneficial as the opportunities I 
possessed would admits and being fully convinced 
of the great and mutual advantage which would 
result from the measure, I endeavoured to pave the 
way for officers from the East Indies, who might 
desire to form permanent settlements in these 
Colonies, instead of retiring to their native country, 
after their stated periods of service had been com^ 
pleted. Through the liberality of the Lieutenant- 
Govenior, my first effi)rts were partially successful ; 
but those which I afterwards attempted, having a 
similar object in view, were however by no means 
equally fortunate. 

I next endeavoured to organize a Society, for 
the collection and publication of information pecu- 
liar to these Colonies ; as well for the purpose of 
affi>rding the world an opportunity of becoming 
more intimately acquainted with their productions 
and formation, as to bring to light their latent 
sources of wealth, for the benefit of the European 
emigrant I experienced much more difficulty in 
this undertaking than 1 had previously anticipated ; 
but aware of the superior advantages which might 
result from so powerful an engine, compared with 
what a single unassisted individual could accom- 
plish, I conceived my time would be more usefully 
employed in the former attempt, than in personally 
endeavouring to collect a small proportion of the 
extensive materials. The enterprize at first ap- 



peared to succeed far beyond my expectations, and 
on the Society being opened in 1830, it ranked 
amongst its members almost all the heads of the 
departments of the Government, as well as most of 
the respectable settlers throughout the Island. A 
paper containing a portion of what is mentioned, 
in the second and third chapters of the second part 
of this work, was read by me at the Opening Ad- 
dress ; and although the latter has apparently no 
very intimate connection with the subjects of the 
present publication, I have not deemed it advisable 
to separate them, lest my reasons, for the line of in- 
vestigation I have adopted, might chance to be 
misinterpreted. 

On looking around, however, I soon perceived, 
that I bad merely collected amongst the members, 
a number of spectators : and that few of these were 
capable, and fewer still were willing, without some 
personal advantage, to lend their assistance, in pro- 
moting the objects of the Institution. I was unable 
to supply any immediate remedy for so vital a de- 
fect; but being impressed with the conviction, that 
the only effectual one, however tardy its operation, 
must be derived from the extension of useful inform 
matioQ, through all classes of the community, and 
observing, at the same time, the powerful influence 
which a body like this would possess, in carrying 
such a measure into execution, I strenuously direct- 
ed their attention to the foundation of a National 
Seminary of Education, which should be commenced 



under their own auspices, and that of the mem- 
hers of the Legislative Council. At first, the mea;- 
sure was unanimously acquiesced in; but jealousy 
and discord bad already made serious inroads 
into the heart of our Society, whose component 
parts, on account of the generally insulated nature 
of colonial pursuits, were merely cemented to one 
another, by motiTes of selfish interest ; and when 
the measure was now ready to be carried into ac- 
tive operation, its further progress was negatived 
by those very individuals, who had been distin- 
gnished in its previous stages as its warmest 
advocates. 

Feeling anxious to call attention to the necessi- 
ty of still adopting the same measure, I conceive 
myself justified in claiming attention to the plan 1 
was then desirous of introducing; the more so, as 
I am satisfied, that at no distant period, some simi- 
lar one must become indispensable, in consequence 
of the steady and rapid improvement, which is at 
present going forward amongst the different Eu- 
ropean nations. It was to have been begun on 
the smallest scale, and as no buildings were to 
have been constructed at its commencement, no 
other expence was to have been incurred than 
could have been defrayed with advantage by the 
relatives of the pupils. An addition of masters for 
new branches of science was to have been made 
annually ; while preliminary schools, in connection 
with the first, were gradually to have been dispers- 
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ed over the country. So soon as ibc tneana had 
been afibrded, it would have been necessary, in order 
to insure the full operation of these Institutions, 
that a certain and prescribed moiety of education 
should have been insisted on through means of a 
legislative enactment ; and as these seminaries were 
improved, and the prejudices of the lower classes 
gradually eradicated, these regulations should like- 
wise have undergone a corresponding alteration. 
The principal instruction communicated in the 
highest seminary was to have been the sciences, as 
they might exist at the particular period, after having 
been reduced to a simple and condensed form; and 
these should have been taught, in a fixed progres- 
sive order, as might appear best adapted to expand 
the mental faculties of the individual. Along with 
the above, professions and the principal arts and 
handicrafts should have formed a necessary portion 
of education ; so that each student, whatever might 
be his future destination, might likewise possess a 
hand capable of executing what his mind had pre^ 
viously conceived. Lastly, although ample oppor- 
tunities should have been eventually afforded of 
acquiring the foreign and ancient languages, as 
well as those branches in which real knowledge is 
not directly communicated ; still these should no 
longer have been considered as either indispen- 
sable, or as unavoidable preliminaries to the 
acquirement of every description of useful informa- 
tion. 
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From Van Diemen's Land I proceeded to New 
South Wales; and continued to reside at Sydney 
for several months. With the view of examining the 
Geological formation of the country, and comparing 
it with Van Diemen's Land, I made anotherpedes- 
iiiaa excursion, in a westerly direction, into the in- 
terior of the comitry. Having arrived at Welling- 
ton, whicli is about 240 miles from Sydney, I 
remained there for some time, in order to observe 
the phenomena attending the deposition of those 
fossil remains which have lately been discovered 
in the Limestone Rock. Having, at the request of 
General Darling, prepared on his account, a collec- 
tion of these for transmission to England, I address- 
ed to him a Reporton the subject; and the one 
here published, has been prepared from notes, which 
1 happened to have retained in my possession. 
As !• have elsewhere mentioned, I had at this 
time some favourable opportunities of conmiunicat- 
ing with the natives in the vicinity ; and under- 
stood from them, that they believed in the existence 
of a large Inland sea lying directly. west,at a distance 
of 10 day's journey, or 300 miles from Wellington 
valley. They stated, on the autborily of a westerly 
tribe, that the opposite shore was not visible, nor 
did they conceive that any other land was to be 
found, by crossing over in that direction. Upon 
the banks of this lake or inland sea, animals of a 
large and fearful size were said to be met with ; 
congregating in herds : but it did not distinctly ap- 
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p»r that tbey were considered to be camiTOroas. 
I was induced to give some degree of credit- to 
this account, irom observing the general correct- 
ness of the statements of natives, when these re- 
lated to local circumstances: and likewise, be- 
cause it was in this instance corroborated by the 
geological structure of the country, as &a as oppor- 
tunities had been afforded me <^ observation. 
The stratum had evidently begun to decline to the 
westward and southward, and had assimilated 
more with the clay; the country had become 
swampy, and the soil had received into its com- 
position a larger proportion of saline particles. 
The recent discoveries of Captain Sturt had proved 
that a salt-water river, opened into the Murrin- 
bij^ee, in a direction which corresponded with this 
account ; while my own researches had also shewn, 
-that a large piscivorous animal had existed, in con- 
siderable numbers, during former periods ; indeed 
it seemed to me extremely probable, that-this part 
of the report of the natives might have allusion to 
some new species of hippopotamus. 

Having made my arrangements, I proposed to 
General Darling to proceed in that direction, for 
the purpose of investigating the truth of so impor- 
tant a fact; provided I might be furnished with four 
convicts, selected by myself, with surveying instru- 
ments, and all necessary provisions, &c. ; these last 
items to have been supplied at my private ezpenoe. 
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The king of a westerly tribe was to hare accoro* 
panied us, and as he was on friendly terms with 
the tribe, within whose hunting grounds this Inland 
Sea was said to be found, he seemed confident of 
our not receiving from them a hostile reception. 
As we were, however, to have been attended with 
other natives, and all of us at the same time to have 
been well provided with fire arms, I did not con- 
ceive, that with common precautions, we should 
have much to dread from the insidious assaults of 
the aborigines. 

Aware that the chief difficultjr in such expedi- 
tions, would be experienced in the carriage of sup- 
plies, and understanding that the country through 
which we had to pass contained abundance of 
kangaroos and emus, I proposed to have chiefly 
depended for subsistence on the animals which we 
ourselves or the natives might destroy. We should 
have taken along with us some superior kangaroo 
dogs, and I believed that there was but little chance 
-of our ever being in want of oppossums. In case 
of necessity, a quantity of 6our, tea, sugar, &c. 
was however to have been carried on bullocks, and 
these were to have been slaughtered for food, so 
soon as we might have occasion for them, after 
having consumed their burthens. I proposed to 
have proceeded on foot, as the marshy nature of the 
. country at this season did not appear to be well 
. adapted for any other mode of travelling ; also 
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to bare employed extensive bark boats, for trans- 
porting our baggage over sucb rivers as we were 
likely to meet with. Should we however have 
at length reached our destination, we intended to 
have immediately commenced preparing a canoe, 
out of the trunk of a tree ; and we had calculated 
on this being accomplished within four or five 
days. Having affixed to it a keel, from materials 
we were to have carried along with us, we intended 
to have embarked, and endeavour to examine 
the limits of this salt-water Lake or Inland Sea, 
for a short distance in a northerly direction. We 
should aiterwards have taken a southerly course, 
in order, if possible, to have discovered the com- 
munication of its waters with those of the Murrin- 
bijjee ; and having been so far successful, we pro- 
posed to have then returned, by sailing up this 
river, towards its source in the settled district of 
Argyie. 

As my proposal did not appear to coincide with 
the views of Government, 1 next determined on 
proceeding from Wellington towards the river 
Hunter; and from thence to Sydney, by a moun- 
tain road which is now constructing. In addition 
to the opportunity thus afforded me of inspecting 
a settled district, situated in a somewhat warmer 
climate, 1 expected to have likewise corrected my 
previous observations on the geological structure 
of the country, by making another section of i^ in 
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a more aoatberiy direction. The distance by the 
shortest route, bad been estimated at from 350 or 
400 mites. This however by no means appeared 
to constitute the most formidable obstacle to our 
jonmey; for a considerable portion of oar way lay 
through an uninhabited and extremely hilly coun- 
try, which has hitherto been but Httle explored; 
and we likewise required to recroas that lofty 
sandstone range from whence the rivers are ob- 
served to pursue opposite courses, according as 
they derive their origin, from the eastern or 
Western aspect of the moantain. In addition to 
the above, 1 was disappointed in procuring a native 
guide, whom I expected to have accompanied me ; 
and the pocket compass, I had employed in my 
other excursions, had also been unfortunately lost. 
I was however now become by practice tolerably 
well able to find my way through the forest, by 
calculating the proper direction from the position 
of the sun ; and as I could not again expect to 
possess a second opportunity, I determined, in 
spite of these difficulties, on attempting to accom- 
plish my present purpose. 

A servant, a native of Hindostan, accompanied 
me in this expedition. The Macquarie river was 
highly flooded, while the current was rapid in the 
extreme. As I possessed no means of conveying 
our provisions across, we required to proceed aboat 
SO miles further down the rirerj for the purpos* 
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of obtahuDg tbe assistance of some natives, wlio 
were commoDly to be found near a stock ha^ 
which was ihen inhabited by GoTernment con- 
victs. Although we had carried altmg with ua, in 
addition to our oppossam cloaks, six or seven 
days^ proyisioDs, this quantity had been reduced to 
nearly one-half ere we started from the opposite 
side of the river; in consequence of our being 
detained for several days at this place, partly from 
being unable to get across, and partly in the ex- 
pectation of still procnring a native guide, to ac- 
company us dirough the first portion of the journey. 
Having crossed the river in a native boat, and 
perceiving that we bad no longer a chance of pro- 
curing a guide to direct us, we lost no time in 
recfnnmenciiig our expedition. The direction we 
required to pursue was east north east ; and the 
sun being then considerably to the northward, it 
seemed by no means diiicalt to calculate this 
course, with a sufficient degree of accuracy. The 
weather bad undergone a change, and in place of 
almost constant rain and snow, we had now merely 
slight spring showers, occurring after considerable 
intervals of sun-shine. We required to cross a 
nmge of mountains that appeared about eight or 
nine miles from tbe river. On tbe other side of 
this, we were told, we should find a large stream, 
whose waters form a portion of the Macquarie ;- 
and that by tracing this up towards its source, we 
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sbonld speedOy arrive at a pass through those blue 
mountains which constitate the principal line of 
division of the eastern side of the conntry. The 
former seemed at a little distance to possess no 
greaX elevation; but on surmounting the first hills, 
others of a much loftier description came imme- 
diately into view. These last were covered at 
their tops with one of the Australian species of 
pine ; and owing to the steepness, it required ua 
to employ our utmost exertion, in order to gain 
the nearest summit. Being the stronger of the 
two, and perhaps also more anxious to observe 
the landmarks from the opposite side, I happened 
'to be considerably in advance, as we were just 
^proaching this point It will not, I imagine, be 
difficult to conceive my surprise at this moment, 
when on looking over the narrow crest of the 
mountain, the first objects that presented them- 
selves were three bush-rangers, within a few yards 
of the place where I was ascending. 

These men, however, did not seem to perceive 
me ; but continued to move slowly along the other 
side of the crest. I therefore immediately considered 
that they must have traced our coarse from this 
elevation, as we proceeded along ithe plains ; yet, 
as we were concealed from them during our ascent, 
they probably expected we should have issued 
from the forest at a less precipitous portion of the 
mountain. Not anticipatiDg the probability of a 
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meeting of Gx\b kind, in a situation where provi- 
sions most have been procured with extreme diffi- 
calty, I was so little prepared, that my gun, the 
only weapon in our possession, had not been even 
charged. By making a circuit, I was enabled to 
communicate the information to my servant ; and ' 
while in the act of loading, a dog gave us warning 
of tlie approach of other persons in the very di~ 
rection we had previously taken. It was therefore 
tolerably evident, that we were now in the centre 
ofahorde of outlaws: and this being probably one 
of the private retreats, frequented by them, when- 
ever their depredations, amidst the settled districts, 
had excited a more than, common vigilance in the 
authorities, it was not to be expected that they 
would permit us to pass, and thereby endanger 
' their own lives, by betraying their secret to the 
Police. 

It was therefore obviously necessary to avoid 
them, if possible ; provided however we should be 
unable to effect this, we had determined on no ac- 
count to have submitted, so long as we had any 
means of defence remaining in our possession. 
A narrow gorge or crest lay at a short distance on 
our right ; and as a deep chasm divided the 
mountain it led to, from the one on which we then 
stood, I conceived we should yet have a feir 
chance of escape, provided we could reach this 
point unmolested. In this attempt we were snc- 
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cessfol; and now aware of the accuracy wiUi 
which even Europeans in this country can be 
habituated to trace a footstep, we lost no time in 
pursuing a devious course over the most in- 
tricate and rocky paths we could select. The 
sun had been set 4br some time, before we could 
reach the plains on the opposite side of the 
mountain. Near the foot of these we fennd a 
broad stream, highly flooded and flowing to the 
westward with considerable velocity. Here we 
made our arrangements for cooking, and for pass- 
ing the night. Nothwithstanding the distance we 
had come, it appeared more than probable that we 
should still be closely pursued. In this case, the 
course of the river at which we had arrived, must 
necessarily be followed by both parties ; while 
the glare cast on surrounding objects by our fire, 
would guide them directly to our position. We 
therefore deemed it prudent to rest at a little dis- 
tance from it, in such a manner, that I might either 
be enabled to take a correct aim at their figures, as 
they approached between us and the light, or to 
observe their movements, so as to avoid tbem on 
the ensuing morning. 

The night was cold in the extreme, a heavy 
dew continued to fall, and with only the thin co- 
vering of an oppossum's skin rug, our sensations 
■were far indeed from enviable : the piercing cold, 
together with the peculiar circumstances in which 
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we were situated, rendered us particdarly vigi- 
laot ; and when for a few moments we happened 
to be OTercome with fatigue, the shrill call of the 
oppossum, or the midnight blast, that rushed at 
intervals through the foliage, was sufficient to 
arouse us from our slumbers. The moniing star was 
therefore hailed by us with satisiaction, and ere 
the dawn had completely spread itself over the 
horizon, we were again prepared to recommence 
our labors. 

Our course led us for some time along the banks 
of the river, through rich but narrow plains, sur- 
rounded on all sides by lofly ridges : there were, 
however, none of the common foot-paths present to 
indicate that these meadows had yet been discover- 
ed by the wild cattle, nor were there any burned 
trees to mark the line in which the aborigines were 
in the habits of traversing them. We soon reached 
a portion of the river where it received a large 
branch, which we afterwards found to flow from the 
east-south-east, although its direction was then 
apparently from the east-north-east Had it been 
in my power, I should have preferred immediately 
crossing this stream; but the measure was 
abandoned because, although both of us were 
tolerably expert swimmers, the rapid current, 
combined with the cold, would have rendered it 
extremely hazardous ; while it would in all probability 
have required us to sacrifice our provisions, as well 
as other necessaries^ in making the attempt 
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We had not proceeded many miles from this 
poiat, before the hills began to close in gradually 
towards the river ; and as its waters commenced 
flowing from a more southerly direction, its bed 
became confined by precipitous mountains^ which 
were rendered extremely slippery, by being covered 
with minute fragments of clay schistns. Our 
easiest path was found generally at a short distance 
□p the mountain; but even there we could not 
advance without very considerable diflBculty^ along 
with some degree of danger. Sometimes we re- 
quired to crawl on our hands and feet ; sometimes 
to slide down the declivities, and to trust to some 
intervening tree or brush-wood, to prevent our 
being precipitated into the river, that now rolled 
onwards with the velocity of a mountain torrent 

We had been informed, at setting out, that we 
should this day have reached a solitary stock hut j 
but it was evident that we might in vain expect to 
meet with it, amidst regions such ais those through 
which we were traversing. The direction we had 
been pursuing, I was aware, if continued, must 
have conducted us into a barren and mountainous 
country, situated between the rivers Hunter and 
the Hawkesburgh : and the time it would have re- 
quired, in order to strike the road at that period 
constructing betwixt Newcastle and Sydney, could 
not, at the most moderate computation, have 
been less than eleven or twelve days. In this 
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XIX 

calculation, I had also assamed, that we should 
be enabled to proceed in a more direct route ; for 
in addition to the difficulties that have been men. 
tioned^ it was obvious, from the circuitous course 
of the bed of the river, that we had now to walk over 
upwards of four miles, for each one we advanced 
in real distance ; and that, likewise, 45 degrees 
from our proper line of direction. We therefore 
came to the immediate resolutionof suspending the 
further consumption of our provisions, excepting 
what would be absolutely necessary for the support 
of our existence; determining to trust to such 
accidentia resources as we might meet with on the 
way, for the purpose of enabling us to continue 
the fetigue of the journey. 

We were some time this evening in discovering 
a shelving part of the mountain,' where the water 
could be procured with facility, and likewise suf- 
ficiently broad to permit of our going to sleep 
with safety. This was the only night, I believe, 
when either of us experienced any particular incoUf^ 
venience from hunger. We also suffered somewhat 
from the cold J partly from having been too much 
exhausted to collect a sufficient supply of fire- 
wood, and partly owing to the diminution of tem- 
perature, which had been the consequence of an 
increased elevation. Next morning we succeeded 
in crossing the stream, and afterwards ascended 
a moimtain on the opposite bank. The view 
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however, although extensive, afforded us but little 
satisfaction. Far as the eye could reach, no valley 
could be discerned, where the habitation of man 
might reasonably be expected ; but mountain con- 
tinued to peer over mountain, in dull cheerless 
monotony. 

I must however hurry over the history of this 
expedition, the details of it being but slightly con- 
nected with the subsequent observations. Finding 
it almost impracticable to make any perceptible ad- 
vance, either by pursuing the narrow ridges ou the 
summit, or the tortuous gullies underneath, we were 
reluctantly obliged to return to the river, and to 
trace it upwards to its source. The mountains were 
gradually succeeded in its immediate vicinity, by 
low hills covered with tolerable pasture, and the 
paths of wild cattle were again observed to cross 
one another, in almost every direction. We like- 
wise sometimes perceived several herds of these at 
a distance ; but quadrupeds and birds appeared to 
be very sparingly distributed, and we only started 
a single kangaroo during the whole of our expedi- 
tion. One day, however, I shot a black-colored bird, 
of the oriole kind, somewhat smaller than a mag- 
pie ; and this, eked out with the feathers and bones, 
constituted the whole of our food for 24 hours. On 
another day, I likewise killed two more of the same 
species. Still there was a disagreeable reflection, 
that served as a counterpoise to the enjoyment 
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which this partial success would have afforded ; for 
the small quantity of powder I had brout^t with me 
to Wellington, had been nearly expended, previous 
to our departure ; and on examinatioD it waa now 
discovered, that two charges composed the whole of 
our remaining supply. 

I conceive, however, that we derived our princi- 
pal support from the water ; and it was probably 
owing to this cause, that on goingto sleep at night, 
we used immediately tobe covered with profuseper- 
spiration, although at the same instant we might have 
been shivering from the cold. Perhaps, had we pos- 
sessed a proper instrument, we should have suc- 
ceeded in abstracting an oppossum from the crevices 
in the trees. We generally went in search of these 
animals when the light of the moon was brightest; 
but although we coold distinctly hear them calling, 
we were always unsuccessful in discovering their 
exact position. This might be attributable to our 
want of perseverance in the pursuit ; for as the 
moon happened to be on the wane, our joints had 
become painfully stiffened by the time of its 
appearance, both from the effects of cold and fatigue ; 
BO that even the natural desire to preserve existence, 
seemed no longer to be a sufficient inducement 
to additional exertion. 

The morning of the fifUi day found us still on the 
banks of the same stream, which had now however 
dwindled into a pretty rivulet On the previous 
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erening', we had observed that high monntains were 
again extended on all sides of us, but more particu- 
larly towards the east j and I therefore entertained 
strong expectations that we were at length in the 
immediate vicinity of the great dividing range. 
The night had proved particularly chill, nor had 
we been able to procure any addition to our supply 
of food, daring the whole of the previous day. 
We had however begun to remark, as we passed, 
the qualities of thediflerent vegetable productions; 
and had we been longer in reaching a place, where 
we could obtain supplies, we had determined to 
try the effects of boiling, on certain of the lichens, 
as well as on the sofler portions of the grass tree. 
Latterly in our search, we had not deemed it 
prudent to overlook even the frogs, and their bold 
and vigorous croakings begun to be listened to 
with particular attention: but they, as well as the 
oppossums, appeared to be indued with a capacity 
for concealment ; and whenever we approached 
their watery habitations, they invariably ceased to 
£ivor us with their warbtings. 

Towards dawn, aheavy fall of snow took place, 
which covered the surface of the ground to some 
little depth. It had nearly extinguished our lire, 
and in this case, we should indeed have been suflS- 
ciently miserable ; for we had no means remaining 
of again rekindling it As the day broke, the 
son was likeirise so obscured that we could no 
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longer tell the proper directioD, and were thereforfc 
obliged to remain in our present dreary birouac, 
awaiting tbe partial dissipation of the clouds. Our 
strength bad been somewhat exhausted by over- 
exertion; an oedematous swelling of the legs and 
ancles, probably occasioned by continued immersion 
in the water, had not subsided, as it formerly did, 
towards the morning; and our shoes, which had be- 
come twisted, from walking sideways along the 
mountain, now began to give us very considerable 
uneasiness. 

Fortunately for us, the day however cleared up, 
so that we were once more enabled to quit our 
damp uncomfortable situation. Leaving altogether 
the stream, we now continued along the ridges, 
choosing those which corresponded the nearest to 
our proper line of direction. We found ourselves, 
in a short time, on the verge of a mountain preci- 
pice, which was separated in some measure from 
all the others ; and a comparatively open country 
was seen far extending to the eastward. The view 
had indeed undergone a change, and was now be- 
come varied and beautiful. Lolly table mountains 
were visible in the distance ,- while others, crowned 
with spiral rocks, exhibited a wild and strangely 
grotesque appearance. Towards tbe north-east, 
however, the ground was gently undulating; and. 
as the sun-beams at intervals burst from under the 
heavy clouds, - we thought we could detect tbe 
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■bright green traces of cultivation, contrasting with 
the sombre colors of the Australian foliage. 

We again advanced cheerfully and rapidly, nor 
were we long in discovering a new source of satis- 
fitction; for the whole of the rivulets, instead of as 
formerly flowing from the south-west, were now 
observed to run in a north-easterly direction. 
The pasture had also improved in quality ; and to- 
wards nooo, we observed the distinct footmarks of 
sheep, by which we became aware of our being at 
length in the vicinity of some European habitation. 
The rivulets were combining on all sides to form 
a stream, which had already attained a considerable 
breadth ; and as we knew, that the stock huts are 
always erected near a permanent supply of water, ' 
we determined on continuing along the banks, at 
least during the remaining portion of this day. 
The sun was just setting, when we perceived a 
hut close by the edge of the water, and the pleas- 
ing sensations which this ol^ect afforded, tended 
in some measure to reward us for all oiu* former 
privations. 

We were most hospitably entertaiued by the 
proprietor, who resided a few miles farther on ; and 
"we remained with him for several days, to recruit 
from our fatigues. I may likewise add, that we 
did not experience at this time any disagreeable 
consequences from the previous expedition. Al- 
though we had already completed above 150 miles 
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Across a part of the coontry, considered to be 
scarcely passable, we found that we still sboald 
have to walk 350 miles farther, before we could 
reach Sydney, by proceeding towards the rirer 
Hunter. The difBcolties, howeTer, in the second 
instance were greatly diminished, as our way was 
now to be through a settled country ; that is to say, 
stock huts were generally distributed, at distances ' 
of from 10 to 15 miles asunder. We accordingly 
accomplished this part of the journey with com- 
parative ^ility, and arrived at Sydney, without 
any other occurrence that requires to be related. 

1 have only one more remark to make, before 
bringing my labors to a conclusion. This work has 
' been prepared for publication in Calcutta, under 
certain disadvantages. The reader may, therefore, 
discover throughout these pages numerous errors, 
that would not have occorred, had they received 
that polish, which is afterwards given to every pro- 
duction, before it emanates from any of the Euro- 
pean establishments. I shall, however, willingly 
plead guilty to all these mistakes, provided my 
observations are generally considered to be cor- 
rectly founded ; and I shfdl feel myself sufficiently 
repaid for my exertions, if I should be fortunate 
enough to excite such an inquiry into these s ubjects, 
as may gradually tend to develope the true pria-< 
ciples of colooizatioa. 
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CHAPTER I. 

frtHmbuuTf ebtenatlmt. — Conviet. — Policy t/O* OomrtmuiU tomari* 
Mm. — Hit avpmw. — Arrimii and dittribiuion, — -Blffweli prwtuoad Ay 
hit Mnpbynwnt wndw OowmmttU.-~HU naUonal eharaetar and 
xtioH^—Emlfraiion.-~Inquiry ngurUng lit* hgalpeutn tmder 
AheUfbeid,mtltiejuttieetmdfciliet^tlitprtu>Uretubtioiu. 
Ifuotty q^ the eoncM and mttler. — Magltlviai fmMunaO.— 



Fhmng, and Uf ^tiit.~-Innmtng dUU— Final mttlemtntt dllto. 

—indtOgeneM to Ote eumiel. — PoKeg toUh rtgard to Ike fimalt 

Mm)iot.~Nationai eharaoUr. — DtttrUnUiim of the fimtak, and Ut 

^iett. — Legal puneer* of wntrnt, and rtgviMotu ngardiag Aer^— 

Jmprimnmmt. — Mamage. 

On my urinJ in Van Diemen'a Li>nd, 'and lone aAenruds, I 
could Bot help, in conjanction with othen, adminng tile prognu 
which that colony had attained ; but after more minute examina- 
(ion, and comparing it with New South Wales, I perceived that 
my first ideas bad been erroneoasly founded, and that, so far from 
- S>v>»g cither of them credit fur advancement, it waa rather necea- 
■ary to inTcstigate the cbubcs of genend distress, wliich now, more 
particularly, afiects the Utter settlement It was necessary to in- 
vestigate, for instance, why the labor of the indnatrions settler 
had almost, invariably, brought him to ruin ; why the price of stock 
had fidlen far below the average of increase ; why, after an enor- 
mous expenditure of capital, the Tetoms were far less than might 
have been derived from a similar amount invested in £iigland ; and 
why property, generally, was steadily and rapidly deprecialin([ 
in value. 

All dkis, however, did not immediately occnr to me. I observed 
the increase of population, and considered that as a decided in- 
dication of wealdi '. I remarked, that money produced a rent at 
from ten to twenty-five per cent, and deemed this to be a proctf 
of the advantages derived from its investment. I perceived 
large imports, and many other things, all of which I believed to 
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be indicBtioDi of increuiiig prosperity. Undeceived, at lenfftb, I 
began to inveatiKate the causes of the distreu, which emtea in « 
conntry so peculiarly Jarored by nature ; on which Great Britain 
liad bvished ab large a poriMm of treamtre, and to which she had 
■upphed an engine in the convict popnlation, which sbonld, of itself, 
hare rendered lier, ere this time, capable of making some adeqiute 
return to tike notfaeroOaDtry. Political economy, indeed, as regards 
a Dew colony, seems to be a subject almost eirarely overlooked by 
Great Britain, notwithstanding the experience sbe has had in the 
foundation of so many ; diis is the more to be regretted, since, it 
will appear, that many errors committed on the first settlement 
of a new colony, cannot be afterwards corrected, and may fre- 
quently retard its progress for an nnlitnited time after the cansQ 
which excited the mischief^ has been entirely removed. 

In the investigation of tbia subject, the niode I adopted, in order 
io prepan it* gromidwork, was to consider the sovereignfy ids 
first lodged in the hands of an mdividnal, or junction of indivi- - 
duals, wno, engaging in die formation of a colony, conatmcted it 
nn the best known principlesof political economy, so as to distribute 
die greatest degree of human happiness through its increasing 
populatioa ; who should, at the same time, coiktain within them- 
•elvea the power ot producing wealth. In pursuing this snbjoct, 
tt is BkcesMry to keep the mind, as far as posuible, unfettered ; the 
■young iMlomst mnst hare only natnral obstactes to overcome ; 
law, prejudice, and ancient custom, mast be set aside, when they 
iq^CartoreqnireitfOrwbea they interfere with his progress and 
improvenienl. 

The line of reasoning, into which I was thus led, extended ny 
views. I deemed it as a sort of eopy of a picture, which had 
attained to a considerable state of perfection. I brought it into 
comparison widi the present system, when the errors of the latter, 
which before were scarce visible, became glaring, and almost 



To desraibe this system, as it exists, and to lay open its erroia 
and imperfeclitms, is a task, indeed, uninviting ; and though its 
results are imporlant, I riioald have felt greater satisfaction in pni^ 
anii^ a lightra' tfaeme. I rfionld, wifli peihaps more pleasnre to 
Myself and the genendity of the world, have flawed the coarse 
cS the nsnal tourists, aMd described, wi^ an impasw<med pen, the 
lofty mountains, the meandering rivers, and the &iry scenery of 
Anstrala^ I oo«dd then bare dwelt <m die hospitality I have re- 
cMvedilbeimprorelneHts that were goingforward ; the welcome el 
ay hostess, or the beanty of her offii^ng. I could bare en- 
legiied tbe cliaute, and the feftibty of that gifted soil, which pro* 
dtKes, even on her bare rocks, Ate loveiieat of natnre's flowers ia 
■Blermiiiabla variety. ,v. 
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But ilbe task I b»T« ohoaen is of a atcniier and laan udooss 
^iMre. Mine u nther to shew the defecb than the advaatages; to 
eshibit tfainei in their pioper colon, when they are wrong ; 
adding, at the sane time, the plans I wonld propose for alleviat: 
ing tlw injniy the^ may prodoce. I cannot, indeed, for a mameat, 
believe, that the whole dl the many changea which I propww, will 
be all generally approved of, far leea adopted ; i» that all the caaaea 
of wUch I complain, will be admitted to have produced the 
effects which are ascribed to them : bat I do expect, that howevei 
my ideas on the subject may be received, tbe residents in thoaa 
G(4onieB will rise from the perusal of theae pages, with different 
aeatimentB regarding their own interests, as in£viduals of a cott- 
mnni^, as well a* with regard to the interests of the fatnre geae- 
lation. 

' 1 have trnvetled through a great poition of both colonies, for 
the purpose of obtaining infonnation, and have taken laore in- 
terest than almost any individual, in estimatiiig the amovnt of tbnr 
resources. I feel I have likewise an additiowl claim to be reliev- 
ed ii»m the accusation of prestuoption, in attemptiag this task, be- 
cause, being bat a temporary resident, I was mtbiaased by tbe party 
feelings which are there almost proverbially, carried to ex- 
tremes. I was not likely, also, to be subject to tbe many and deep- 
rooted prejudices and antipa^es which are induced by long resi- 
dence and narrowed obserratian. My object was, indeed, general 
information, instead of the particular kind which is most sought for 
in those parts ; nor was what I desired to be easily procured. No- 
thing, indeed, is more striking to a person from India, than the 
general ignorance which prevails, through all parties, regarding 
the state and prospects of tbe country ; for all are so eDgrossed in 
their own self-interest, that no iuformation, which does not 
immediately concern it, is considered to be possessed of even the 
meanest v^oe. 

With Tcgard to the following pages, those who take a pleasure 
in beholding, with a prospective eye, tbe progress of those 
colonies, will find them, I idiould imagine, both interesting and 
curious ; bnt those who peruse them with an intention of ascer - 
taining tbe propriety of fixing their residence in Australasia, ought 
also to read some of the numerous lighter works on the subject 
when aAer compaiing the two, the romantic panegyric will, in the 
language of (he east, be chastened by being brought into contact 
with the cold hand of truth. 

In conchision, I would fain offer some apology, both for 
my arrangement and execution, neither of wlueh I feel entirely 
satisfied with: the latter, bowever, I cannot help, and the former 
I prefer sabmitting as the ideas presented theipselves to me; con- 
ceiving that, perhaps, by so doing, the chain of reasgning may 
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■ppetr dearer^ flim by ftltentioiH wliicli r Mcond pemml woold 
Ind Oe to adopt I have, it will be perceived, oidj bmcbed om 
the more important topics, leaving the inferior onea for after con* 
■ideration. 1 did, indeed, intend, in the comnienceinent, to hare 
gone more into rainatisB, but was deterred by the conviction, that 
the increased number of my pages would have deprived me of a 
great proportion of my readen. In this I feel senuble I have 
done right, since if the subjects are calculated to excite general 
utereat, individuals will not be wantiiig to fill up with improve* 
ment the namerons emptf spaces I have left. 

The different details of a state are so intimately interwoven and 
conbined together, tliat it is difficult, at first, to fix on the proper 
portion to conunence with ; but as it is necessary to make a se- 
lection, I shall begin widi the lowest individual, rising from him ts 
the settler, and from thence to the different departments of the Oo- 
Tcmment With regard to the first subject, it is, in many cases, im- 
possible to detach it from that of the settler, and I have, accordingly, 
been obliged to glance over certain portions, leaving them to be 
considered more fully, when we can view the convict and set- 
tler in combination. 

Before referring to the original, it is necessary to eiamine 
our premises; we mnst first endeavour to ascertain the line 
of policy of the Government, and the principles on which we 
should, a priori, expect the convict population to be treated. The 
line of pohcy we ought to anticipate generally from a governor 
placed over a colony, by a British Government, may be, I think, 
defined in a few woixis, viz. that kt ts to advance the interests of 
that colony to the uttnostofhia abiUty, expending therton, far 
that pwrpote, the smallest possible amownt of the resources ofth» 
mother country. 1 am not aware that there is a necessity for 
making any addition to the above, which we shall adopt, as oat 
first position ; neither am I aware that it requires the support of i^b 
gument, since itseems to involve a self-evident principle. True, 
the local government may have other duties to perform to the 
mother country ; but oar first position is paramount, while the 
others are secondary ; or in other words, Uie governor is, or ought 
to be relieved from the necessity of carrying such secondary mea- 
sures into effect, -when they at all appear to interfere with the in- 
terests of his charge. I can see, indeed, no cause why die mother 
country should possess tbe power of enforcing a measure for her 
own present advantage, which would be prejudicial to the colony : 
on the contrary, and after mature investigation, it will be clearly 
perceived, that however the temporary interests of the mother 
country mi^t be advanced by such policy ; whatever sacrifices a 
temporary ministry might exact, in order to retain the power of 
C^cting chaises in Great Britain, &ei)iterestB of the mother conn- 
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try KBd the ooloniea u« m mdtntlelj combined, that whatever 
kwls to the pn^rew or injury of the one, tends, likewiM, to the re« 
ciprocal advantage or eventiud injary of the other. 

With this view of the general duty of the local governmentj 
we mast next inquire, what ia to be the line of policy with 
regard to the convict? 

Aa the British Govenimest supports this commanity, we shall 
first conaider her individual objects, independent of the colony. 
In the langnage of the British Courts, me convicts are sent to 
Aastralasia for punishment, and they are expected ta be punished 
during the periods of their respective seoteni^eB. It boots not at 
present to dispute the propriety of the term, although I am by 
DO means a convert to the beUef in ibe infallalNhty of tiie British Cn- 
minal Code, or the philosophic principles nponwhichitiafonnded; 
we shall, therefore, take the convict as we receive him. Besides 
deprivation of his liberty, what further, then, does BlngUnd want 
in apportioning the punishment. Is it bis refoTmation? Suppose 
we could accomplish this, and that the convict, after the period of 
his sentence, returns a reformed, uselid, and perhaps independent 
person, must we not guard against the risk, lest the advantage 
thus obtained by this convict, should stimulate otbers to follow ms 
example 7 Direct attempts at reformatiaD have been frequently at- 
tempted in the mother country, and have not these been invariably, 
in the general result, unsuccessful ? 

So much, therefore, for refonnatioD, as regards the individual; 
now as it regards the expense attending such direct efTorts. Are 
Ute people of England, groaning already under the oppression of 
taxes, to be further bniidtened by the expense of reformation, nn- 
Gonnected with any other object ? Are the convicts to be pamper- 
ed, well fed, and delicately treated, merely because they are vicious, 
while the poor and the indastrions are permitted to starve 7 Are 
their situations, saving the loss of liberty and the infamy at- 
tending them, to be made such, as to excite the envy of the indns- 
trions labourer 7 Surely such policy is by no means for the interest 
of Great Britain, far less is it for the advantage of the colonies. 
Thejoit>tli)teofpoiicyoftheBTilishGovermnmt,andlhatoflhe 
eokmUt, appeoTB thertfon to me to bt, to render them productive. 

Nor is tins policy unconformable with reformation, since it baa 
been proved to be the only direct path to it. The convict, in order 
to become productive to the greatest extent, must possess an interest 
in the produce ; and experience has tanght us, that steady employ- 
ment and reasonable hopes of success held out through industry 
- and perseverance, is the surest means of beguiling men from the 
Qonmission of crime, to becoming useful members of society. 

The pn^osed line of policy, as regards the colony, is evi- 
dent; ita wealth, its progress, and its happioeas, de|>ends upon 
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ita prodnotiveaesi. IV cannot popmUlioM to hw m»j, tlwrsfotdt 
be conaidHed ia the tight of ui enomwaa Migiae exertingf to a 
great cxteat, both iujnrioiu aitd useful properties, in propoMioa 
to the ig^wiance, power and ability of the engiDeer to gmde iti 
motionc. 

lie nest question nm«t be. Are the convict population at 
preoent prodaotire, or not 7 for if they' are bo, the objeet et the 
Ooveinatent has been attained ; and if not, we mnBt esamuie the 
promisee, ro order to find out the causes why they are not 
•o, I shall here only atttanpt a general acconnL Tbe trane- 
miuion of the convict from Great Britain to the colonies, instead of 
constitnting, as it ought to do, a moiety of the amonnt of capita) 
invested, ia paid by the mother country as part of ber own disburse- 
ments. In New South Wales tbe expenu to tbe Home Oovero- 
ntent, forthe convict population, the Military, and other establish- 
ments attached to iti amounts to £120,000 per annum ; — the total 
convict population beang between 15 or 16,000, or £7 per man: in 
other words, the Oovemment pay at (he rate of gtven potmdt per 
mao, per annum, for persons who have forfeited tbe right to remain 
in tbetr own country : seven pounds per man, drawn from die 
reioiirees of the industrious, to support the refuse of the population ; 
«fhile, at the same time, there are said to be milUona from whom 
thoie resources are drawn, who would consider themselves in 
luxury, could they depend on suoh a sum for their snbsistenee. 

But this is not the proper estimate of the expense of tbe convict 
population; for ,one-half of them are supported and dolhedbytbe 
settlers, while a great porlioa of tbe remainder are ooly indebted to 
tbecountiyfortbeir slwreoftbeexpensesoftfaeGovemmeuL Henoe 
private capital is likewise employed in the support of tbe convict 
population, and we have afterwards to examine, whether its invest- 
ment has, in that ease, been productive. Now it would appear, diat 
this expenditure of capita], which England bestows annoally upon 
those colonies, cannot be supported upon any just principle of 
policy, and that, if no change can t>e adt^ted ia Australasia, smuo 
other method of getting rid of England's cooviot population should 
be taken into consideration ; that ia, supposing that the amount re* 
qnimd can neither be reduced, nor rendered odierwise directly 
aerviceable to the mother country. 

I shall here anticipate tbe result of my coovictioD, taken from a 
eaveful examination of the facts, so br as I possessed opportunities 
of investigatioa. lat. I conceive tiiat the expense of the convict 
establidunent might tw most materially reduced, and at length done 
away mth ; not by paltry savings in the salaries of the superintend- 
ents, but by a complete change of system. 2d. That Ute expen- 
diture, in fonaer ttmes, has not only been injorious to tiie mother 
wnatry, but so far from imfvonng tlw pew settlnnents, it haa 
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tiecidedly tended to letard tbeir pragftaa. 3d. IW Ae convtet, 
under the preaent aftttm, beiidea bei^ expenair* to the €h>Tet»> 
ment, is Ukewiae espcnnve to the aetQer, utd is b; no meMia pro- 
cbctiTe. 4th. That the general tnatment of tlM«onTiothute*dMi 
in conjunction with odter circuniBtmcea, materially to depmre iba 
British diarwtter in theae coloniea ; restraiainK the energiea of dw 
aettler, and oft«i throwing obrtmcdon in Uie way of die Lood 
OoTemmenL 6di. That the efiects on tite convict p<^l«tion, by 
Itdmtxture with the free, has been by no means proportional to dM 
Mcrifice of character made by the latter ; also, that althoi^h mnor* 
al from the scene of dieir crimes, to he placed in ritnatifms of ooiK 
paratiTe comfort and abonduice, has had > sdutory effect on a nom- 
bw of the convicts ; the tot^ want of check to the firat steps tcV' 
wiwdji relapse, and the sentiments of freedom and equality, incal> 
cated by tlie legidature, hare been most injurious to their genenl 
weUare ; have caused an increase of Crimea, with their correspondiBg 
pnniahments, and a waste of human blood by the hands of tba 
vxecntioner. 6th, lliat the modes of man^(ing the convict popn- 
lation, have both directly, and indirectly, oct»jioned an inorenao 
of crime in Great Britain. 

Let n« now, however, tnmto Uie reality of tbe caae, in order to 
examine the BOnrces from which those conclusions are drawn. When 
a piiioner is put on board ship, to be s»t to New Sooth Wales, 
every attention ia paid to his comforts, and that at an expense^ 
which is doable of what would he required to send out a setdcr of 
the lower order. Were it not, therefore, for the paittd privation 
of fiberty ; the convict posaeMes, at first, a coonder^le advantan 
over the he* laborer. He even derives a oertain boMfit from the 
contra^ for being placed under the superi^ewUng sorgeon, irtio ia 
responsible for his condwct to hia superiors, that ofieer becomw 
really his protector ; whereas the lid>oTer is under the Captain, and 
every petty i^oer, who are well known to be responsible to no one 
when " the vessel's keel has kisaed the blue waters." To tUi^ 
indeed, it may he nr^ed, that &e laborer is udei the lawa of Us 
country, but this ia indeed a poor piotoctiim. Law ia not for Ae 
wise, it is for those who have time and money at tlmi diapoaal ; 
not the resort of tbe starving tradeamaii, who ijiiita Ae plaoe of 
his bhrth to oblaid tbe necessaries of existeaoe. 

On the arrival of the convict, be ia either assigned to aettleii or to 
tome superintendent of Oovemmentwork. It will, however, prove 
» better arrangement to consider tiie convict, when Mstgned to a 
settler, under £e head of aettler, a»d e<H)fine our obaeivntian, «t 
present, to the convict, separately, m when andev the Oovemnwnt. 
It wkl be necessary, at tbe sa«e time, to keep in mind, that tkae 
remai^ an diiefly iqipltcable to New Sonui Wales> though by 
no meam raatrioted to tW ooI<Niy. 
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When the convict remains in the aerncc of the GoTemmeot, 
the total eipenie of all thoM employed, with their overseen, &c. is 
found to be greater, conBideriog ibe work perforitfed, than it would 
be to settlers, notwithstanding that they are fed and treated better by 
the latter. From what I have observed, I believe, that convicts, in 
general, prefer being retained by the Government, rather than by 
private individuals ; for (hough their food may not be so good or 
abondant, they have, generally speaking, less work to perform : but 
there is a still stronger indncement to prefer the Government, instead 
of a settler for a master, since tbe power of eventual reward in die 
hands of the former, is beyond what the settler possesses. Tbey 
would also appear to be happier ea Government servants. Ive 
Government is a stricter master, generally speaking ; and strictness 
and regularity, on the part of the master, amongst a aet of men who 
have been accustomed to set laws at defiance, is as requisite for the 
happiness of the convict as it is necessary for tbe prosperity of the 
master. A Government superintendent bas no comparative in* 
terest, save in the good order of his men ; when they offend him bo 
brings them before a Magistrate to have them punished ; the crime 
and tbe punishment possess not the interest to him, which tbey do 
to the settler, and the latter is consequently administered acconiing 
as it is reqoired, without relation to other circumstances. 

Tbe works of the Government have hitherto been confined to nn- 
prodnctive operationa chiefly, as bmldings, bridges, roads. Sic. 
On these it is necessary to employ certain of the most usefhl of 
the tradesmen amongst tbe convicts, and it is scarce to be expected, 
that Government would consider the necessities of a settler, when 
its own wants stood opposed to each cUima. Until lately, almost 
the whole of the usefnl mechanics were in the hands of tbe Govern* 
ment ; consequently, this bas served to obstruct, most materially, the 
progress of the colony, by taking away more than the dne propor- 
tion of tradesmen, who ought to have been assigned to the pro- 
ductive portion of the community. 

Without inquiring, therefore, at present, as to whether die works 
of Government are necessary ; whether they could be performed by 
other means ; or whether a different system could be puisoed, it ap- 
pears evident that tbe Government b placed at once in imeqaai 
competition with the sutler. Tim obliges the latter to bribe the con- 
vict to accomplish an average quanti^ of work ; his expenses are 
thereby increased, and his servants rendered idle. He does not hold 
the same power over them diat tbe Government possesses ; and when 
he is reluctantly compelled to have bis men punished, it is onen 
very difficult to say, whether tbe master, or the servant, is tbe greater 
SB&rer. Expense, profit andltMsafe not brought home totiieGo- 
vetnment, and hence, one cannot pass dirongh the conntiy witbont 
observing nnmerons instances oftbeignonnce or carelesfnesaoftba 
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government with regard to it* expenditure. As one exani' 
pie, I recollect when at Wellington, observing (bat thirty-five 
convicts were employed in charge of the Oovemment herd of 
cattle, when an old settler woald have only had five. I had Tre- 
quent opportunitiea of observing those meo. The milking cows, 
on which they depended for food, were taken care of, but thd 
remainder of the cattle roamed freely as their keepers. Kangaroo 
hunting, and other amusements, served to lighten the weary time. 
They appeared, indeed, a happy, contented set of men ; and when a 
lesa fortunate brother had taken to the merry green wood, or 
after collecting tribute from the unwary traveller, had found it 
convenient to seek, for a time, some remote retreat, the various 
■lations of the herdsmen seemed to be gratuitously formed foi' 
affording him the necessary relief. 

Amongst the convicts, there are nearly, I believe, an equal 
number of English, Scotch and Iiish, in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the respective countries. Of the Scotch, however, there are' 
fewer, and of the Irish more than their population ought to pro- 
duce, considering England as the criterion. The characters of those, 
with reference to the countries that gave them birth, cannot be easily 
ascertained ; but from the different, and often opposite accounts 
I received, I should state the general opinion to be, that the Irish 
convicts are reckless of crime and its consequences; careless, aban- 
doned, unsteady ; better workers than the E!ngliah ; ever ready to 
enter into any plot, however absurd, but bound together by no tie, 
' so that they would sacrifice a friend or brother without the amaU- 
cst remorse, lliis prevents their ever being formidable. On the 
contrary, the English are attached to one another, and conse- 
queutly, when combined, they become more dangerous ; they are 
idle, but generally tnin out tiie most 8t«ady of the natives of thft 
three countri^. Hie Scotch are considered the beat workmen, 
but are also accounted the most vicions and depraved chantctera 
of the whole. 

The state of education amongst these people, is extraordinary, 
for few of them, proportionally speaking, can either read or write. 
At my farm, in Van Diemen's Land, 1 had an Euglbh free over- 
seer, and five convict servants, none of whom could write their ' 
names. From all my mquities, also, on the subject, I am eqa- 
nnced,that not one-half, perhaps a much smaller number,oan read 
or write. One would expect that die Scotch, at least, would not 
be included in this remark ; but even they did not appear to me 
to form an exception. 

Anodier eircamstance will place this interesting subject in 
a clearer light. The gentlemen convicts, who are denominated 
^Mcials, were in the habit of being sent to a dep6t at WelUngtou, 
and I believe, that at nb time did the number of these exceed one 
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bandied: When I visited that place, there were bat 40, out 
of whom, I had reason to believe, there were several who, at no 
))eriod, had any title to be considered as gentlemen ; and although 
there were amongst diese several who had been ofScers of ue 
' snny and navy, few, if any of them, could be said to have 
received a liberal education. 

' But let us dismiss this last remark from our attentinn, aod 
consider flte forty, or ra^r the highest number, one hundred, to be 
all men of education. Also let us consider, that by some 
oversight, instead of one hundred, there were four times that 
amount. What proportiim doet 400 educated men bear to tkt 
to/wU convict population 14,0007 Tbe result, therefore, of these 
inquiries, has led me to believe, that the common convicts, 
generally, have obtained less Sian the average education of the 
lower class in their respective countries, and therefore, that 
a clear and direct mode prtsents itself, of decreasing crime in 
any country by increasing the education of the lower claitet. 

One cannot but observe the great many convicts belonging to 
pariicalar trades, such as shoe-makers, while those beloneing . 
to others are less numerous. Upon inquiry into the causes wnich 
produced a greater degree of crime in one trade than another, X 
obtained the following explanation fi-om several settlers in New 
South Wales-; an explanation which is well worthy of the attention 
of the British Clovemment, and which will show, in a clear 
light, the real effects of the convict system. JU appears, that 
there is a constant emigration to the colonies, from the lower 
trades, and that, when one of a family comes out, the rest general^ 
follow. These gentlemen also assured me, that inos^ of their 
convict servants had brothers or relations in the country, trans- 
ported at different periods, for petty cffeneea. 

Let OB now proceed to the examination of the state of the law, and 
punishment, with regard to convicts. We have laid down oar 
position, that they are to be rendered productive. It is evident, on 
taking a view of tbe cireumstaoces under which they are placed, 
that we find them, on t^ir arrival in the colonies, in the aituationa 
of slaves, removed from the benefit of the laws, and placed under 
despotic power, during the periods of their respective sentences. 
It is not necessary _that we closely investigate whether this is in- 
tended for their own benefit, or in the way of an example to odwrs ; 
here they are, and it is our duty to employ them to the best pos- 
uble advantage. They, however, stand in a very different light from 
that of the negroes, brought without cause from their native country, 
and with whom, in proportion to the mildness of their treatment 
combined with steadiness and judgment, the more productive 
have they become. But it would be absurd to expect, that the 
same would be the case with die generally of the convicts. 
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who, ir not thorongUy deprared and viciona before condemnfttion, 
have possessed sncb opportunities of becoming so in dteir passage 
Ibrongh tbe jails, bulks, penitentiaries, and convict sbips, tn 
tbeir way to tbe colonies. Neitber are they entitled to oar 
sympatby, abould tbey be treated witb tbe rigour of slaves. 
1st, Because Oiey have wilfiilly bronght this ponisbment oa 
tbemselvea. Sndly, Because it may be requisite, by this means, to 
decrease the average amouiA of crime ; and 3dly, Becanse it may 
be indispensable ; since, however eaa^y slaves can be guided by 
gentle means, the average number of convicts wiU not labour, when 
removed from tbe dread of severe punishment. It is, at first sight, 
tlierefore, evident, thai arbitrary power must be vested some where, 
not only to compel them to biiior, but to keep them in a state of 
subordination. It is not indeed necessary that this.power should 
be at all times exercised ; but it should esist, and its existence 
should be known ; tbe exercise of tbe power also should be imme' 
diate, when required, and without obstacle in the way of its eio> 
cntion. 

The powers of punishing the convict are vested in Honorary 
Magistrates, Police Magistrates, and the Supreme Court; the first 
two being appointed by tbe Government Tbe Police Magistr^es 
receive salaries of £400 a year, and have districts of, sometimes. 
One hundred uiilss square to superintend. The law by which 
they are guided, is a compound of Bum's Justice, and Ooveroment 
regulations; bence, offences are punished in proportion rather 
to their relative legal valne, than to tbeir real intrinsic value. In 
order to understand this, I shall quote two instances that came 
under my own observiition. A convict, for insolence, or refusal to 
work, might be sentenced for two years to work in chains ; but 
another, who was walking beside bis master, witb a loaded musket, 
and who stood without affording relief, while the latter was being 
murdered by a robber, remained unpunished, because Burn's Justice 
took no cognisance of such an offence. Again, a servant observed 
a busb-ianger witb his master's horse, and requested the aid of bis 
brother servants in order to lay hold of it; these all refused, although 
aware of its being their master's horse. The first person, accord-- 
ingly, having no other means of regaimng the property, shot tbe 
robber, being legaUy authorized to do so : but the consequence 
was, that the servant was obliged to be removed from that 
part of tbe country, while the otb^ remained nnpunisbed, for tbe 
same reason as in the abovementioned instance. These may be, 
indeed, extreme cases merely brought forward as examples, but 
generally, I have reason to believe, that more injury is induced 
by modifying petty punishments, by means of the trammels of law, 
t^n by leavmg tbe judges to their own discretion. Were a 
Government to select men qualified for sncb situations, who would 
c 3 
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. wt with probity for the ndvauti^ of the country, mthont nHpect 
to private interest, it wonld be well to relievo them from the re- 
■trainlA of forms and precedents, and to give them' in their stead sim- 
ply the line of policy which was to be the rule of their condoct. Tree, 
wemustsQppoBe the line of policy to be clear and obvious; but with 
this as (heir guide, while their powers of puniabment continued still 
restrained, they would not only be able to visit offences in pnqior- 
tioq to tJieir intrinsic value, but to apportion them with a view to 
the advancement of the general good. In small societies, particularly 
ifi those where civilisation and improvement have been less felt, 
the Htrongest straggles for power are ever observable, as if on it alone 
terrestrial happiness depended. This is pecuharly the case in (he 
colonies ; and even amongst the Magistrates, it is perceptible, in the 
extreme jealousy of any' petty punishments, save those inflicted by 
themselves ; in their apparent careful examination of evidence, 
punishing the complainant before coming to the prisoiier ; in their 
rigorous punishments awarded after conviction, or powerful 
support where the evidence has not been fully substantiated. 
These MagUtrates have, however, hut little cause to plpme them- 
selves, since the Supreme Court is equally jealous of their appoinU 
ment apd authority, as they are of that assumed by the superinten- 
dent This remark refers more to New South Wales than Van 
Diemen's I^aqd; in the former of which places, the situation of a 
Magistrate is sometimes irksome and dangerous, while he is, in 
many cases, preventeit ffonf pserting the powers he ought to possess 
for the general benefit. 

Justice, it is said, knows qo distinction of persons, and conse- 
quently, in all the Courts, the settler and the convict are received aa 
equals ; and the oath of the one is as a legal document equiva-' 
lent to that of the other. The result of this system has certainly 
been, that a number of the convicts have become rich, independent, 
and useful iqen, though whether fewer would have done so under 
a different system cannot now be ascetlained. The settler, however, 
has not passed unscathed by such contact ; for his character has 
approximated in a greater degree towards the unprincipled convict, 
than that of the convict has risen towards that of the respectable 
settler. The amalgamation has tended to nip in the bud the rising 
energies of what might, ere this, have been a settlement, claiming 
to itself the respect of the world. Individual power, by whatever 
energies exerted, can never be productive of extensive advantage. 
It is hythccombinatiopafperaonsof education, industry, and enter- 
prise, united together \iy principle and honor, that a country can 
advance in improvement Raise a set of men without such advan- 
tages, and permit their mixture with persons who possess them, 
the d^radation produced on the former will be but slightly com- 
pensated by the benefit conferred upon the latter. 
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Tlw line of polkjr.widi regwd to aacli lagal inTcatigatioiu, 
would, tbererore, seem to be dear and evident. The older govern- 
ments have found it necessary, in conducting the details of the 
■Ute, to lodge powers in the hands of certain individuals, 
over others who are amenable to a higher power, which. higher 
power is again amenable to a third. Sec. The Oovemmeiit 
insists on the subjects being subservient to the lower power, 
and in its decisions between these, it does not consider them 
on an equal footing, but feels itself obliged to lean towards the 
power. The lower the state of civilisation, education, end moraU, 
the greater power must be placed in these subordinates, and the 
greater must be the Government's bias towards them in its deci- 
sions. Where united and great energy is required ; and where 
the responsibility for the proper execution of the object is in 
the hands of Government, thisisstill more neeessary,asiami]itat7 
discipline. In the navy also, where support cannot be immediately 
afforded, and where the characters to be governed are of a moi« 
untractable description, both the power vested, and the bias towards 
that power, is generally increased. Power is, however, always jea- 
lous, almost, indeed, of its own shadow. In the instances alluded to, 
investment of power in the subordinates. Is felt to be indispensa- 
bly necessary, and centres, by means of it, a greater power in the' 
Goverruneiit. The latter is, in these cases, the sole agent, and the ob- 
ject, in the first place, is for its own advantage ; whereas in the in- 
stance nnder review, the effects are for the general good, and Ibe be- 
ne6ts are consequendy less apparent. One would imagine it woidd 
have been the general policy of the Govemmenta of those colonies, 
in the anomalous situation in which they are placed, to have treated 
the settler with the highest respect ; to have put confidence in him ; 
and while they watched his conduct, tiiey should have taught him 
to respect himself. They should have increased the barrieFS 
between him and the convict, and in those investigations, the 
Magistrate should have leaned towards him, even at the ex- 
pense of legal justice. His character should have been kept 
sacred in the eyes of the convict ; no accusation, save in self-de> 
fence, shouldhave been admitted from him ; far less under the cloak 
of office, and in the preseDce of the convict, should a Magistrats 
have been permitted to pass a censure on his conduct. My obser- 
vations have, indeed, led me to be generally dissatisfied with the 
administraton of justice, and investigation of evidence before Ma- 
gistrates ; — if appearing to me, as tending to increase crime and petty 
offences, while it likewise increased the refractory disposition of 
the convict, and his disrespect for his superior. It may likewise 
be as well, in this place, to remark, that, throughout the history 
of the colony, it would seem as if the Government and the settler 
liad been constantly in opposition ; that the convict has ever been 
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nnged on tbe Govemment aide, or rather, Qovenimeiit bas ever 
considered it its first duty to protect him; while, on the other hand, 
it viewed the settler with jealonsy, as a residant by favor, whose 
intereat and prosperity were only objects of importance, in propor- 
tion as its own interest And prosperity, or that of its peculiar' 
cJurge became in consequence affected. . 

With regard to punishments, so long as the criminal law of the 
land has no proper basis, but expediency, or the rule of the strong- 
est, we have not to seek far for tbe requisites of a penal system. That 
luiushment must be the fittest which combines the advantftges of 

ine found to possess the most powerful eVect in the prevention 
ui cnme, and of being. the least bortheOsome, or most productive to 
dte community. 

A Magistrate has the power of sentencing to the extent of 100 
lashes, to two yean to a chain-'gHng, o,r to two years trdnsportation 
to a penal settlement. The first punishment, or flogging, combines, 
in the greatest comparative degree, the advantages above men' 
tinned ; persons, to all appearance the most stubborn and obstinate, 
are eventually subdued by it, and these often tnm out tbe best men. 
This discipline most be, in those cases, steadily repeated, after every 
fresh act 'of insubordination, in onierthat it may produce such salu- 
tary effects. With others, however, and that too, a large proportion, 
the result of flogging is decidedly bad ; and I have heard, that this 
is more observable amongst ^e Irish than amongst the convicts 
from the other two nations. It would appear to require,' therefore, 
an intimate acquaintance with character, in order that this punish- 
ment should be properly suited to the offender. 

The second punishment is, the iron-gangs, where the prisoners 
are worked in chains, on the roads, in large parties, for different 
periods. The chain itself would appear to be merely intended 
as a degradation, being so constructed, that the prisoners possess 
dte power of removing it, while tbe inconvenience it occasions, 
only diminishes thier power of exertion. Formerly, they were 
poorly fed, bnt this is not the case at present. They are worked 
a certain number of hours, and as no tasks are assigned to them, 
and little power vested in the superintendent, their object is to do 
the least possible quantity of labor ; they suffer, however, con- 
siderable privations, and living almost in a state of nature, the 
taking to a wandering life in the forest, appears to them to be 
deprived of all its terrors : it becomes, indeed, a school for tlioae 
who desire snch freedom. 

Intbe commencement oftlus chapter, I conceived it necessary tn 
,dM!W, that reformation, however it might be regarded as a seconda- 
ry object, onght not to be considered as a primary one ; and 
now, amongst all the errors which I have, or shall have to lay to 
tka Govemment, I mnst, on reviewing the internal economy 
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of the cbain-gangB, entirely exculpate it from tbeblmB ofemcing, 
in this instance, an overweening aniiety or desire, vegMnling their 
reformation. When a penon is sent to a chain-gang, he ia com- 
pelled, intimately to associate with the very worst of the prisooera, 
whose sole objects and amusements are in maturing fntiue plana o( 
mischief. He is generally sentenced for a long period, gets tired,aud, 
from being broken-hearted, at length becomes careless and reckleaa 
of existence. In the mean time, he is encouraged to idleness, and 
tempted to escape, because not the vestige of an obstacle to oppoM 
it, is thrown in his way. Can it, therefore, excite surprise, that 
on his return from such a punishment, to mix with other convicts, 
who have not bad the benefits of such an education, he should be 
found to spread discord, and to encourage idleness as well as 
insubordination amongst those who were belter or more peaceably 
disposed? that bash-rangers or banditti continue to infest the 
country, increasing the expeqsea of the Govemmeat,and oppressing 
the industrious settler 7 

I have sometimes examined the reports of runaways, when it 
appeared, that six nuaways had gone from the chain-gangs for 
one that had absconded from the settler. These moawaya either 
become open robbers, or subsist on what they receive from the 
other convicts attached to settlers, it being deemed a point of 
honor amongst the former fraternity, to protect one another. 
When they commence robbeiy, the injury they commit is not 
confined solely to their depredations, or to the gttueral alarm for life 
and property, felt by the settler ; but it likewise tends materially 
to increase the price of produce. Huts must not only be armed, 
but single individuals cannot be left alone. The consequent 
expense on sheep stations is very great ; waggons must be protect- 
ed by armed men ; in a word, it serves materially to diminish the 
profits on all agricultural produce. 

There frequently does not appear, at first, any rdnctance on dw 
part of the prisoner to go to a chain-gang, and he may often rather 
desire it. Shame has been long since perfectly eradicated from his 
bosom, and attempts to punish, by means of exciting this passion, 
appear almost ridiculous. He may desire to go there from an inclina- 
tion merely to change from a lonely life, in order to mix with his for* 
mer companions ; perbtqis he may wish to meet a paiticular friend 
in that iron-gang, to unite in some plan of robbery or escape ; 
very frequently, however, his object is to punish his master, who 
from being deprived of a worknum, when he most requires one, 
will thereby be put both to inconvenience and loss. Indeed, it is, 
I believe, nniversally admitted, that the effect of the chain-gangs 
is, in nine coses out of ten, to render the individual worse, and 
more dangerous to the settler. That it lets looae upon him five (o 
one of those who consider his property as their prey, the re- 
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cnrda will prare ; and yet with the general conviction, Aat the 
system aggravates the evil intended to be corrected, it continues 
to be awpted, without any change or improvement It cannot 
even be recommended on the plea of economy, for without en- 
quiring particularly into the nature of the work, it is well known, 
mat the expense of these gangs ii eupimons, in comparison to tite 
work executed. This is, because it is the interest of the prisoner ta 
be idle, provided he saves himself from punishment ; nor will the ex- 
pense, I conceive, of these gangs, be materially dimiuiahed, until this 
rule is generally nndenitood, and inculcated ; namely, that if Ike 
txertiaiu of the convict are required to be exerted, whether he 
is in the employment of the Government, or that of the settler; 
uAether he is in a chmn-goMg, or at a ptnal settlement ; the 
hopes of reward tiaisl he proportionally held out to him, as vteU 
as the fear of ptaiishment. 

One would imagine, considering Uie beneficial effects which 
have been known to have resulted from it, that solitary confinement 
would have, ere this time, been attempted with the convict ; perhaps 
it may have been in consequence of the expense of buildings 
requisite to contain such a number ; and owing to this, it is 
only resorted to with female prisoners. It may not have oc- 
curred to the Government, that nndei^round apartments could be 
easily and speecUly constmcted, possessing ^very requisite for thff 
purpose. Neither, peibapB, has it occurred to tfaem, that all the 
advantages of solitary confinement, with a return in labor, might 
be obtained by working some of the mines in these countries. 

With regard to the punishment of flogging, it is observed, that 
it is not with the more determined characters that this punishment 
has either no effect, or a pernicious one; for these are frequently 
improved by it, when it is persisted in justly and steadily. With 
these men, however, one would not expect that solitary confinement 
would possess the same advantage, since patient perseverance is a 
mark of a determined character. But to the greater number OD 
whom flogging has a pemicious effect, namely, the thoughtless, the 
reckless, and abandoned, solitary confinement would appear likely 
to prove the moat effectual punishment. With females, it is en- 
tirely different. An English female convict is, probably, the. most 
tiioroughly depraved of her sex to be found in any couatry. Still.pas- 
sive fortitude is aportion of her nature. She, therefore, bears, with 
total indifference, solitary confinement, whereas sucha person would 
be governed, without difficulty, through the excitement of (ear, or 
by means of terror, occasioned by the infliction of pain. 

The transmission to a penal settiement is a severe pnnisliment, 
resorted to in aggravated cases. Hiis punishment is deprived of 
one of the objections of the chain-gangs,, since, according to the 
severity used in these, so many more become runaways, wberean* 
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Mverity con be liere practised witboat tlie poaoibility of eac<p«. 
With the exception of removiog the convict irom the conueo- 
tions be may have formed, or fiom a sjtuatioii where he might 
otherwise have become dangeroos, I am not aware that the penal 
settlements posseas great advantages over the chain-gangs. The 
individual is generallf unfit to be afterwards returned to the 
settler, or superintendent. The expense is great, because the quan- 
tity of labor iti small, while there are no iudncements held oat 
to him either for exertion, or for good conduct It woold, I 
think, be well, under present circumstuices, that the generality 
should not be permitted to return, but that smaller iodulgences 
should be (within, or near the penal settlement,) allowed them after 
their sentences had been completed, and similar to what they would 
have been entitled to in the free settlements. A few, indeed, of 
thf best behaved might return, were it only to spread amongst 
the other prisoners, accounts of the horrors and privations to which 
tbey themselves had been subjected. 

The indulgences hMd out to convicts not under sentence for 
secondary punishment, are tickets-of-leave, situations in the police, 
&c. Tickets-of-leave release the individual from bondage, foi 
the remaining period of his sentence, and during the pleasure of 
the Government, or in other words, (luring good behaviour : be is 
still,hawever,conBideied under surveillance, andis obliged to reside 
within the district in which he had been bound to bis last master. 
A convict, according to the local regulations, is entitled to this 
indulgence, after having served, withtnit a second condemnation 
in any cour^ half tiie period of his sentence. There is a curious 
regulation, in addition to this, in consequence of which, a person on 
being punished by a Magistrate, has to commence from the date of 
snch -punishment, to serve again, in order to obtain his ticket-of- 
leave; by whirh means a convict, whose sentence is seven years, 
on being flagged for an offence on his arrival, loses nothiog, where- 
as were he to get flogged during the third year, he would be 
obliged to serve the whole of that period over again. 

I cumot help offering here an objection to the basis on which 
the above indulgences are granted. IV regulations appear to 
me to have no direct reference to the position I set out with, nor 
to the capital invested by the Mother Country. All convicts, on 
their arrival in the colony, are, in one respect, similarly situated ; 
that they are indebted to the country for the expenses of their 
transportation, to make up for which, they ought to serve a cer- 
tain time ; and afterwards, the indulgences held out, should be 
in proportion to their respective sentences. Generally speak- 
ing, the tickets-of-leave produce the best effect, both before and 
after receiving them, lliere are, however, a considerable nnmber 
who cannot remain haimless, except vvhen under cootroul; and 
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thew, tboogli pievioafllj nippoud to be steady, immedifttelf on 
reccaving a ticket-of-leaTe, return to thek former practices, until 
the ticket is either resumed, or tiie^ ue brought before the- 
Supreme Coart, in order to receive another oentence. 

No hmd, sare ia very particuhn cases, is granted to the convicts, 
but they are frequently entertained as superintendents on aalariea, 
or are placed in the lower offices in the OoTemment employment. 
Ticket-of-leave men, as they are now denominated, whether a» 
anperintendents or other serrants, are preferable for employment 
' to low free meu, who, in consequence of the want of power in their 
masters to contzonl them, become often insufferable* This is the 
result of the habits to which the former have been subjected, and to 
die faciUty with which they can be deprived of the indulgence* they 
possess ; whereas, the free low-bom European soon acquires « 
diorongh acquaintance with the evil practices of the conviot, and 
speedily becomes as Uttle worthy of confidence ; while at the same 
time he imbibes such ideas of liberty, equality, and independance. 

Sin which he is borne out by the Government, and by the Courts of 
lustice,) that he is found to be afterwards completely incapacitated 
for the situation of a subordinate. 

We now take leave of this aabject for the present, in order 
to introduce the female convict. Females arrive in di^rent vewela 
from the males, in the proportion to the latter, of one female to six 
or eight males. They are either assigned from the veaael to married 
femilies, or are shut up in prisons, named factories, at Panunata, 
Hobart Town, &c. Before, however, tracing their progress in de* 
tail, we shaU inquire into the natural line of pMicy which we 
dionld be led to ulopt towards them. 

As they come out in the pr(q>ortiDn of 1 to 6 or 8, of males, the 
inequality of the two sexes would appear to relieve the British 
Govemmeat, in a great measure, from the, perhaps otherwise impe- 
rative duty, of repressing crime, by seventy towards them, so much 
as might be required with regard to the males. The union of the 
sexes has, in all countries, tended towards what may be denomi- 
nated, a softening of the asperities of society, 'whereas a distinct 
aeparation has invariably tended to render die males savage, and 
Ae females, abandoned. One would, therefore, be inclined to re- 
commend the encouragement of marriage, under the expectation of 
beneficial results, since both parties are here placed in similtu' aitua- 

Again, in a country where the necessaries of life are produced 
in abundance ; where the popnlatioD is scanty, and the price of labor 
is high, we should imagine, that the increase of population would bft 
considered of the first importance, provided ahvays, that the young 
offspring could be brought np in such a manner as would enable 
it to become afterwards productive. Although, howevett we might 
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conuder that die fint part of oar policy, wu to Mt Amo fennlef 
to bear children, we ought not to deem oanelrea relieved from the 
neceMity of Tendering (hem likewise productive. Production ia 
required firom eyery poition of the community, and more par- 
ticnlariy from tfaoae who are debtora to the Mother Country, in 
the fbiftit of dieir crimes, and in the amount expended for tbeir 
tnnaportation. Production is likewise required, because it tends 
to their improvement Lasdy, we ought still to preserve such 
coBtroul over Ihem, as may be found necessary to prevent then 
from being injurioiu to the community. 

Liet us now return to details. The women arrive from the 
different countries in a ratio, aimilar to that of the men. The Scofa:^ 
womm are said to be fewest, in proportion to the population of 
that country, and are reckoned (be most abandoned ; but from my 
oira observation, I should conceive that (he Scotch and English 
women, might honestly and fairly divide the palm between mm. 
The British female, when once she {jasaes a certain line, knows no 
fiirdier bounds, bat becomes depraved in proportion to the nature 
of the temptation. In this respect, she differs, in some degree, 
from her sex in other European countries ; and there ia a wide 
difference betwixt her and the male of her own country, whose 
prM;ress to crimes is slow, bat determined. 

I have stated, that on their urival from on beard ship, they are 
eonsigncd to married settlera as servants. In this sitnatiiMi, be 
the care of the mistress what it may, almost the whole proatitnte 
their peiaons ; a great number are drunkards when (hey caa 
command liquor, and a still larger proportion are thieves, when 
(hey conceive they con accomplish their object with impunity. 
The mistress possessing no greater power over these than iba 
could eserciae over a free-hired servant, and often beiug little qua- 
lified for the charge, the fickleness of the female disposition soon 
evinces itself. He convict, tired of her situatioD, wishes a change, 
and in order to eBect it, becomes insolent, or commits some petty 
offence, for which she is taken t>efbre a Magistrate. Her mistress, 
who is perhaps only desiroos of getting rid of her, may do so 
without exhibiting any charge, in which case the convict is sent 
back io the factory, from whence she is soon assigned to another 
mistress, and the same scene may thus be acted again and again. 

I believe, that after a year she is allowed to marry, supposing 
she haa got the sanction of her mistress, with a recommendation 
(or good condoct, &c., but this I consider to be a rare occurrence. 
Shoald she serve anodier year, so as to obtain similar recommen- 
dadon, she may receive a tioket^f-leave, when she caa either 
marry, or torn proatitnte'; the old and ugly, under similar cironm- 
stances, hire themselves as servants. 
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When a woduo u bronght before a Magistrate, and ctrnvicted 
of an offence, she U sentenced, generally speaking, to soUtaiy 
confinement, in which case her head is shaved, and she has likewise 
to perform quarantine in the factory for nine months, viz. 3 months 
with the crime, or worst class of prisoners ; 3 mouths with the 2nd 
class, and 3 montiis with the Ist class. The conseqneuce of which 
is, that out of the small female popalatioa in both countries, 400 
are confined, on an average, at Hobart Town, and I waa told then 
were, or bad been, 800 at Paramatta, besides those in the smaller 
factories of Launceaton, &c. We shall, however, afterwards assume, 
that the nomber coostantly confined, may be, on an ave*age, 
1300. At Hobart Town, these are employed in spinning ; at Para* 
matta, they both spin and manufacture a coarse woollen cloth, which 
will be afterwards taken notice of. Here it is only necessary to 
observe, that it is a useful and good article, but at the same time 
exbemely eipcnuve. 

1 shall now endeavoiu* to shew the results of this system. 
Where nnmarried convict women are consigned to families at a 
distance from the towns, having a number of male prisoners in. 
' their establishment, the effect upon the latter has been univer- 
sally allowed to be unfavorable ; whereas it is the reverse with, 
regard to married women, under the protection of their husbands. 
As no corporal punishments are admitted, females feel, and act 
far more independently than men ; they are more difficultly con- 
trolled, and complaints against them are more numerous than against 
the others. Their continuance, therefore, in the unmarried state, is 
exceedingly injnrions. In consequence of the want of controul 
over them, the mistress is obliged more frequently to resort to the 
assistance of a Magistrate, than would otherwise be the case, did 
she possess Ihe power of punishing the first symptoms of insubord- 
ination. Whenflie convict receives sentence of solitary confinement, 
the depriving her of her hair, is ever considered, by the new coiner, ai 
the most severe portion of the poniahment, for vanity is still her mling 
passion. As has been already observed, solitary confinement doea 
not possess duMe salutary effects, which might be expected from it, 
were it applied to the generality of male prisoners, in consequence 
of the different constitution, and previous secluded habits of 
females. These will .frequently dread the slightest application of 
pain, or any thing calculated to occasion terror, while they will 
submit, with resolution or apathy, to the greatest privations. 

But the system of confinement is of far more questionable policy. 
The keeping criminals cooped up together, and ia constant inter- 
course, is recognised in all countries, as producing the most dele- 
terious consequences. These effects are more evident aTnongst 
boys, next amongst women, and least, perhaps, amongst men, , 
What, therefore, the object can he, in obliging a woman, who 
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bu committed any offence, to aisockte intimately with the moit 
depniTed of ber sex, ii not eaailf to be discOTeied, One would 
indeed imagine, it vrta intended to complete the edacalian of 
every female in vice, and to render her a «till more wortbleu 
member of society. It is in vain, however, that we look for m 
line of policy as contained in the regulation of the Oovemment { 
preHent or apparent expediency is only fbnnd to snpply its place. 
In thifl, and in the management generally of the male and female 
convict, one may perceive the miniatare of the government of co- 
lonies. At first a line of policy may have been laid down, remote, 
indeed, from the truth ; for pnlicy, to a late date, faaa scarce been 
deemed an object of inquiry, save when it related to the protec- 
tion or injury of neighbouring states. In following this, difficaltiea 
Qccor, and these are greater in proportion as the first position ia 
remote from the truth. To remedy petty evils, regulations ate 
introduced, by which the innocent are punished, in order to reach 
the guilty ; or on embargo is laid upon the innocent, lest a portion 
may be gnilty. These regulations, to remedy existing evils, gene- 
rally immediately infringe on the line of policy, and one following 
upon another, it becomes altogether obliterated ; such is almost 
the invariable result of presenteipediency when opposed to policy. 

One would naturally inqoire, why so obvious a m«de aa matri- 
mony, had not been attempted, were it merely to get rid of an 
enormous expense, and a troublesome charge 7 I have myself 
often inqoired regarding this, but beard the following objections 
lirged against it That the treating the females in this way wonld 
tend to increase crime in England. That the church in the colo- 
nies and at home, wonld raise its voice against it, and (hundei 
tirom the pulpit its powerful malediction. But the chief, and I fear 
the true objection waa always retained to the last, namely, in 
such a cue, what were the members of the Government and the set- 
tlers then to do, in order to supply themselves with female servants*. 

But to place this in a still more obvious light ; the eflecta of the 
climate of Australasia, it is well known, are to increase, in a high 
degree, the prodnctive powers of animals of all descriptions; man 
is by no means an exception to the general rule ; probably in his 
ease, owii^ to the abundance of provision, in conjunction with 
the well known iBlabrity of the atmosphere. We have assumed, 
that in such a eountiy the moat useful employment for the women, 
would be in bearing children. Almost every woman, under 43 
years of age, on her arrival in New South Wales, and properly 
treated, will beget a huge bmily, producing, for a «onsiderabl« 

■ Sir Thomas BrUbsne, I nodantood, made an experiment of permitting 
the females to g;o out to work ; but it fris represented u an act of great 
Btrodtf to the Home Government of the ds^ ; and although a Court of 
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period, a child once a year. Females of a higlier claw an lew 
affected by the climate. Bj sending the femide convict to senricfl 
on' the present system, the power of bearing children is materially 
weakened, if not entirely destroyed ; and I cannot help estimatii^ 
diat by tlu joint operation of the factory and service, the nnmber 
of children afterwards produced, is reduced to one-half of what 
it otherwise wonld amonnt to. 

The Government of Van Diemen's Land wonld seem to 
consider this as an advantage ; and in order, apparently as far as 
possible, to reduce the total number of births, it has issued a regn- 
latian, making it criminal in a convict woman, during service, to 
become' pregnant; and those guilty of such misdemeanor, are 
accordingly placed iu the crime dass, and imprisoned for the 
customary period, "nie increase of popnlation is here treated a* 
an evil, end an attempt is made to restrain it, by recommending, 
under cover of punishment, thai women, wjien pregnant during' 
tervice, should procure (Portions. Such, although by no mean* 
the intention of the fegulation, must evidendy be the natural 
lesult of it, tending to injure, or render inert the conceptional 
powers of the female, when she is af^rwards permitted to 
marry i while it must be clearly recollected, that marriage ia 
only permitted as a favor b&m serrice, and after obtaining cer- 
tain certificates, whidi the partiea concerned have not the powe^ 
in most instances to command. 

IaBt]y,there are, as we have observed,1200 females,and upwards^ 
in the factories, confined for petty offences against their mistreases« 
and had these been married on their arrival, they would hav« 

C'uced, perkapa, 1,000 children, amtualiy : also, had thitpoUcif 
earlier commenced, these tuovid have been producing at 
eompotmd interest ; componng, of tkemselwa, the greater portion 
of the eohni/i Nor would Government experience difficulty in 
getting the females married immediately on their arrival, without 
oven landing tbem ; indeed, were their numbers doubled or tripled, 
I do not iifg'r" that the hdlity would be thereby effected. 'Hw 
females are hx from coy, and the males are sufficienUy anxious 1» 
teke onto themselves helpmates. Supposing, therefore, that the for-' 
mer were divided into three classes ; to have a wife from the first 
night be considered by the males as a reward for previous good 
conduct ; while the second class might obtain husbands on an equal 
footing ; and for a very small inducement held out by Oovemmenty 
Ihe tlurd class would be got rid of, were they old aa Methusaleh^ 
and ugly as iniquity, hi concluding thi^ subject, I shaU only 
remark, that I can perceive no just reason why the female, as 
now, should be removed from the necessary contronl, because she 
happens to be married ; or why that ceremony should relieve ber 
from the necessity, in conjunction with the male, of lepaying ill 
kbor the sum ei^wnded &» ber.transpoctation. 
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CHAPTER U. 

A bOo' addrtued by the Author to the Gmtlmm at BaOurtt.— 
a^ilt^ inettledinth»Colimg,andUt prvdvoe. Cauteand ^M*l(f 
tint preient dMrett. — Coionial v/ealth, and iti Irantpoiitioa into moiuf, 
— ^(ftrtt ^ mth IraTtspoeition. — The Author't prvpoml itf Com 
B<mlu.~7^eir firtt effeki, ^—Fret bOowr.— Danger to be oppnm: 
kindtd /romtioeoimelpapidatien, and pnpeted meant 4ffpTmnltM. 



I believe, tliat a general eatimate of tbe present state of New 
Bonth Walea, and the caiuea which have led to the diatrcM which 
preveils throughout that colony, cannot be better communicated' 
by me to those who have not had oppoitnoities of actual observation, 
than by submitting the notes I had retained, of a letter I addressed, 
during an expedition through the country, to a Gentleman at 
Bathurst, for the peniBal and information of the other settlers in 
his vicinity. Bathnrst is situated 140 miles to the westward of 
Sydney. The high way, for a great part of that distance, is over 
a lofty ridge of hills called the Blue Mountains ; and vrith the 
exception of a few places which are now in a slate of improre- 
ment, it may be considered, for a mountain road, as tolerably good. 
The land is of a superior quality, and from what I understood, 
the settlers, although few in nnmbers, would appear to be of rather 
a better description than the average found in other parts of the 
country. Considering them, therefore, as more likely to listen to a 
line of reasoning, leading diametrically opposite to those dog- 
mas, on which tibe settler's ideas of Political Economy generally' 
have been founded, I endeavoured to convince them, that the 
course they were pursuing was fraught with ruin to Aemselves, 
and injury to their posterity. I explained to them the means I' 
proposed for overcoming the general distress prevailing amongst 
them, and pointed out the advantages to be derived from their 
present insulated sitnation, which constituted, in their opinion, 
one of the greatest obstacles to their future progress. The 
Bathurst country most probably, however, will nltimately find a 
better mode of exporting their snrplus commodities through the 
Hurrimbijjee and Tomat rivers, which after their junction, find an 
estuary in Spencer's Gulf, on the south-west coast of New Soutlr 
Wales. 

To C B . Esq. J. P. BATHURST. 

Mt siar Sir, 

** After the conversation we have had together, I conceive ther» 
is no necesnty for apology in forwarding you some notes of my. 
aentimMils. regarding, the present state and prospects of improve- 
ment of tbe district of Btlhurst. I fear yon will find these, iul 
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niRny places, obscure, and for that reason, I send yon tbem in tho 
itragh state, th^ those paasoMS requiring it may be impiored ; after 
which, I shall feel obli^d by yonr submitting them to your 
friends in the district, in order that my opinions may be canTassed, 
and the different proposals for alleviatiug the dtfficnlties under 
which all are laboring, may be taken into consideration, and, if 
possible, put in practice. 

Yon u« aware that a large capital has been expended on this 
colony ; namdy, the Bum totid of the Oovemment expenditure from 
its commencement, and the total amount of capital brought into 
it by individuals. Although the Government expenditure has been 
at the rate of £80,000 and upwards, per annum, for the last forty 
years, let us only assume, that it has been one-half of the 
amount, of £40,000, which will give a total, fur foKy yeus, of 
£1,600,000; and as theMother Country has had to pay an interest 
varying from 3 to 6 per cent,, we shall also have to add to the 
last sum, £1,300,000, or aay at once £3,000,000. lo order to 
estimate the amount of individual capital, and to keep, likewise, 
within similar limits, we may assume, that 6,000 persons, since the ' 
colony commenced, brought along with them £500 each, or 
£3,000,000; this would, therefore, make thetotal amount of capital 
invested, to be six millions of sterling money. Now, although I 
am aware it may be shown, that instead of six millions, nearly 13 
millionB have been really invested in the colony, still it is not 
necessary for our purpose to approach nearer to the truth, sincff 
the facts to be dednced will be rendered sufficiently evident, by 
assuming the smaller sam to be correct. 

The produce in exports of the colony is at present estimated at 
£80,000 per annum, which is litlU more than I per cent, for 
ihe capiial invented; and if we separate from this the wliale 
fishery, it will leave for capilai invetted in agricaUure, a rent of 
ottlu one per tent. Now were we to suppose these six millions 
to have been sunk, where baa this sum gone, since it must be 
either in or out of the colony ? What has gone out? The quai^ 
tity expended is the excess of imports above exports. Now it will 
appear, by looking to the state of imports of last year, that 
£500,000 of these has been received into the colony, whereas only 
£80,000 of exports has gone ontto pay for it, consequently, thie 
colony has lost £420,000 ; so that, if this could possibly have been 
continued for fourteen years, the whole of the capital which we have 
assumed as invested, would have been expended by the colony. 
In pursuing this subject, it will likewise be found, that the greater 
portion of this amount has really been squandered, and that only 
a small moiety has returned, to benefit the Mother Country : widi 
tins, however, we have nothing to do, our present inquiry being 
solely confined to die alate of the colony. 
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Now, an iodiTidual, withoat exaniining closely into tluB subject, 
would naturally conclude, that it would have been much b«tter 
that the colony had not sunk these six milliona, bat that they 
had lived upon the interest, doing nothing; in which case the 
colony could now have produced the amount of it, inaf«ad of only, 
perhaps, £100,000, the sum I conceive New South Wales is cap- 
able of mustering at the present period. In order, however, to 
trace the causes by which the existing poverty has been induced, 
let us suppose the capitalists for the moment to be composed of two 
individnala, the emigrant and the English merchant. When the 
emigrant requires goods surplus to his income, he must expend 
his stoek or capital to defray the expense. His capital has, how- 
ever, been converted into houses, crops, live-stock and dead-stock, 
and the remainder into foreign food and clothing ; what is 
be, therefore, to do? The last mentioned articles, it would 
appear, have not enriched him, since they have been increased 
in proportion to the investmsnt of capital, and not in proportion 
to his returns. He is possessed, to be sure, of a fine estate, flocks, 
■beep. Sec. but when he wishes to pay the English merchant, he 
perceives that his money is all gone. . He looks therefore to hi* 
cattle, and finds them useless ; the English merchant cannot tak« 
them in exchanga,, , He looks (o his house, his enclosures, crops,— 
in fact, every th^ig he possesses, bnt they are all totally inade- 
quate to satisfy his creditor. He begins, therefore, to feel himself 
embarrassed. Suppose, now, that instAd at one emigrant there are 
a number ; that these have been coming out gradually with cfqiital, 
which has been Sowing imperceptibly away, without the communis 
being aware of it ; and that until the greater portion has been thus 
withdrawn, they cannot immediately perceive either the cause or 
remedy for the general distress. In this case, the more prudent 
dispose of Iheir property to their neighbours, below the amount 
which it has cost them; cattle also fall iu price. The evil, however, 
continues to increase, and indeed appears to roll onwards with 
increased velocity, as its effects begin to be perceived. Property, 
accordingly, again and again changes hands at reduced prices; 
cattle become of little or no value ; and money is borrowed only 
on the most ruinous terms. Supposing, again, that during this state 
of things, the colony cannot produce the requisite quantity of com, 
and that she is, in consequence, obliged to derive her resources 
from another country. The people having now little money to put- 
chase bread, the abovementioned effects will be greatly increased; 
property of all descriptions, as well as live-stock, continuing to 
decrease in value : now this evidently would be the case, whatever 
mi^t be tbe quantity of such live-stock ; the effects having nothing 
to do with (he demand, aince, under any circumstances, the same 
changes would have been produced. 
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,We iliftll next inquire into &b mian of coIoQia] wealth. 
When a man engages a nomberof servants, he receirea their labor, 
and gives them food, &c. The labor received is equivalent to 
what is given, and neither derives advantage, nnless there be a 
sniplus of produce above consumption, in which case the advantage 
to each is direcdy proportionat to his share, and to the amount of 
this surplus produce. Some, looking casually to the condition of the 
Mother Cpunlry, would consider ttrat the giving food and clothing 
to a servant was sufficient, and that the master was entitled to 
the whole surplus produce. This error, diough a genenJ one, 
seems to have ariginated in a want of proper invest^ation^of the 
tenure of property ; but the principles of &ns inquiry are of too 
lenstbened a nature to warrant my entering into their details, 

A man, therefore, 1 conceive, who gives to his servants food and 
clothing only, end receives. trom them but sufficient to pay the labor, 
is neither doing good to himself or to others. Nay, letit be sup- 
posed, that dunng this time the country has been improving, and 
it will be found that this individual has really been getting 
poorer ; since a larger quantity of his produce will be required to 
pay for the clothing, &c. which he himself does not m&nufacture. 
Wealth then must be productive, otherwise it is nseless : again, a 
roan who produces no wealth, is useless to the coniitry;aDd it is he 
who becomes richest in productive wealth, who has rendered the 
most benefit to the state. The object of all ought to be, therefore, 
to become productive. 

In order to observe the means nec«qaary for this purpose, we 
must examine how the capital has been expended to produce 
wealth. According to the amount of exports, it appears that the 
colony produces £ 80,000 per annum, real wealth. This is in- 
deed money, that is to aay, a portion of the sis millions has been 
tspended to produce this amount, while the remainder has been 
^invested in houses; and live-stock. Let us call the first money, and 
the second, colonial capital ; now the colonial capital, though not 
re-coDvertible into money, is yet wealth, — it is something. Again, 
let us divide this last into productive and dead-stock ; productive 
are the carcasses of our sheep, our herds, fields, &c.; the Kst are 
unproductive, as houses, ornaments, &c. 

We have got, it appeals, £ 80,000 in money, viz. wool ; and we 
observe, that if we expend one pound more, (supposing the Go- 
vernment annual outlay to cease,) we injure ourselves ; but our 
£ 80,000 would be hkewise nseless, if it were not expended. 
If we lay this out in eating and drinking, our wealth would 
remain the same; we sbouldnot improve. Suppose, that in order 
to improve our wealth, we determine that half shall be employed 
in productive wealth ; this would lead us to inquire into the 
nature of what we have denominated, colonial ptodnotive capital. 
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Our colonial prodnctiTe capita] coniists in our com, die ^cuks of 
tihtep, live-stock, batter, cheese, &c. Now, we have seen that the 
corn or other articlos cannot be converted directly into money. The 
English merchant requires them not : indeed, as a general obierva- 
tion, com in all countries is chiefly valuable on the spot It pro- 
duces to those countries which export portions, bat little increase 
of wealth, and the necessity for such exportation is a proof of their 
poverty. But to these colonies it is altogether useless for this 
purpose. I wish this could be clearly impressed on the minds 
of settlers generally, for it is a proposition of the utmost im- 
portance to their interests. Situated as, however, Batbarst 
is, the settlers cennot but feel .the conviction that, with re- 
gard to Uieir country, it is self-evident ; cattle are the same ; 
they are useless above tiie consumption of the colony, and can- 
no^ by any means, be advantageously converted directly into 
money. One would, therefore, at the first view of the question, 
as it now stands, be led to imagine, that the policy of yo<ir district 
ought to be, to expend only the money possessed ; to decrease 
. labour so as only to produce for present consumption ; and that 
the live-stock should be diminished in a similar proportion. 

In order, however, to view the proper policy of this colony 
generally, I would choose, toe example, your district ; Bathurst 
being situated far beyond Sydney, a natural boundary, the Blue 
Mountains, rendering the eiportatioa of grain impossible, even 
could other circumstances admit of its being attempted. What, 
therefore, ought to be the policy of Bathurst, since Bathurst is to 
Sydney, as Sydney is to the Mother Country ? We shall suppose 
that your proprietors are composed of 20 respectable, sensible 
men, who have now settled themselves for life, and wish to look to 
the improvement, not only of their own; but of their children's 
prospects. Suppose we assemble them together, and prove to 
them the fact, tiiat there are two distinct species of wealth, colonial 
and money i and that these two cannot directly be converted into 
one another, but by means of something else. That they possess, 
almost no money. That they are at present totally depen- 
dant on Sydney for their clothing, and a great portion of their food. 
Let us refer them to the past, and they must yield the conclusion, 
that at present they cannot even raise com for the supply of their 
establishment without loss, — nay, that they would be richer by 
, doing DUthiug than by investing their capital. I would shew 
them, that during this juncture, their resources must be constantly 
diminishing, and that tiie price of labor will be more burthensorae 
as the popidation has less power to pay for it. This remark is 
equally applicable to the free as to convict or slave labor. 

So &r this is the case while we are only raising corn ; but if I 

manufacture a commodity, say Hhoea^ converting a portion of my 

x3 
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coni into dut article, and faaving made shsM for myaelf, reckooing 
Bathont a* one, and If I export another pair to Sydney, (which 
I can do, becaase shoes wilt better bear the expenae or carriage,) I 
tUereby convert my bnshel of com into money. But on the lace 
of tbta again, I must evidently be put to considerable expense in 
comparison with the same for which the manufacturer at Sydney 
would accomplish it, I must bring a portion of the food oi the shoe- 
maker from Sydney, and all his clothing. This is, indeed, but too 
true ; nevertheless, let us assume, that having given in exchange to 
the person whom we have employed to manufacture those shoes, 
our otherwise useless material, corn, and supplied him and our- 
selves with this produce, we can just enter into competition with 
the manufacturer in Sydney ; our profits in this case being the 
surphu over and above the price of the clothes, sugar, tobacco, 
and rum, expended in making the shoes and in raising (he com. 
His must, of conise, be a very small quantity, but still we assume 
that it is a quantity. 

Again, suppose that in addition to our shoes, we also mann- 
facture a jaclcet, and grow our own tobacco, or in otber words, 
that an individual of the 30 grows tobacco, another makes cloth, 
and a third manufactares shoes. How do the shoes now export? 
Ilie benefit derived from Uie manufacture of the shoes is increas- 
ed, because we have now our own tobacco, and onr own cloth; 
the aflvantage, therefore, is, in this case, only the difierence of the 
tea, sngar, &c. on increased labor, which ought to be pro- 
ductive beyond personal consumption, "nds, therefore, is the 
first anij most important position. Every Jirtl maaufactttre of 
a new country u uttjprodvclive ; but each succeeding one cheap- 
ens that wktch precedes ity provided it is a necessary far 
home consumption; and it cheapens the former in proportion to 
the consumption of the latter article in that country or distriet. 
I must, however, quit this subject for others of equal interest. 

One of the most difficult steps towards improvement, is to 
persuade a community, however small, fliat it is by no means the 
interest of individuals to pursue wealth separately. It ought to 
be sought for in parties, united by the closest ties. The maxim of 
every one's endevouring to obtain wealth, without the asaidtance 
of hu neighbour, is a prejudice inculcated by age, and possessing 
no other basis of truth, than that your brother man i^ so devoid of 
principle, that it is impossible to place confidence in iiim ; and 
that he is so blind and selfish, that he cannot seek the benefit of 
others, even when his own advantage would be proportionally 
influenced by his success. I do not conceive that confidence can, 
or ought at present to be extensive ; but still I imagine, that in the 
ezisdnglow state of society, 20 indi iduals may be allied to- 
gether for their joint interest It is not, however, necessary 
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thnt there shonld be so many ; let k fourth of die niimber 
conbiue ; bat for the Mke of explknatiaii, and for the commetioe- 
mettt of an important tmdertaking, we dioll atill retain the nuniber 
Iviaty. 

Thue tnen are supposed to be landed proprietorB, pouessed of 
a little money ; that is wool, and a good deal of coloaiiJ wealth. 
Tigs, cattle, corn, &c. Our first step is to form, by means of these, 
a colonial or district bank, wilh a part of our colonial productive 
produce. Say that our currency was com, that is, instead of pro- 
mising to pay one pound, the bank agrees to pay a bushel of wheat. 
Now this is real colonial wealth, and must be present; that u, 
wherever the com is preserved, the quantity on the notes issued 
must be in the present possession of the bank, whether in its stora 
houses or otherwise. Neither cattle, or money, (wool,) is an ade- 
quate substitute— com is the currency. What e%ct Ins this first 
step? The com can be converted into stock, cattle, but not into 
money, except to an extremely limited extent. The notes will, there- 
fore, not be received for any article, such as wool, cheese, butter, 
which can be converted into cash by sending them to Sydney, but 
they will be exchanged for meat, and a portion of free labor. I wi^nld 
recommend, then, that this proportional quantity of free Jabor be 
now paid in these notes, and that rations be immediatery withheld. 
Foreign commodities, however, most still be furnished, and those 
wi)l constitnte the larger proportion. The effect of this will, theie- 
foie, be to divide the stockholders, and a free labourer will now 
become a holder of tiiese notes, and will consider them as wealth 
in the direct ratio that the proprietors of the bank exert tiiemselves 
is rendering them convertible into specie. 

If we suppose that we have, by any means, been enabled to 
render this our common circulating medium, and that these notes 
amounted to one year's consumption of grain ; should grain be 
scarce, other commodities, colonial or district, would apparently get 
cheaper, as for instance, a pair of shoes, while their real value 
would still remain exactly the same. Now, let each of our 20 
persons agree to take a trade, and to select those trades first, which 
are actually required for home consumption ; that is, for the free 
laborer, such as clothing ; and let us suppose also, that we have 
tiiuB completed the chief necessaries, and that we take our own 
bank notes, as far as passible, in payment for them. The greater 
ptoportioD we can thus afToTd to take the better, and this will be in 
the ratio of the number, and not the extent of the mannfactnres, 
£!ach iodividnal would then agree to supply his neighboare with the 
quantity they might require, taking from them their commodities in 
return, at prime cost ; for a per centuge on each, is not profit, but 
equals, applied to or deducted from equals. The trae profit is 
the snrplos manu^toie over consumption. It v plain that one 
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peTBOB conld not undertake this with advantage. Hw more labor 
ia divided, the greater the productive quality of the number of 
Uborera, and generaU/ the better a the manufacture. One man 
could not, whatever be hia capita], undertake, with adranti^, 
more than one branch ; but in a small conunimit;^, it is M first ne- 
cesMTT, eapecially where the capital is in the handa of a few, 
and where agricultural pursuits are the least prodacdve. But it is 
rendered also absolutely necessary, on the groaod formerly laid 
down, that each succeeding manufacture, for home consumption, 
cheapens the one preceding, in proportion to its consumption. Now 
when each has supplied his neighbour and himself with what is 
required for home consmnptioD, let us export the remainder, that is 
the best part, or com, contracted into the smallest space, and then 
we convert our residue into specie. It is not necessary that each 
should send away his surplus, bat that tlie manu&ctniea which are 
best calculated for that purpose should be exported. Elach will 
receive, in that case, the same advantage as the exporter, since he 
must consnme their surplus produce in his manufacture, and 
repay them in money or foreign produce. 

But in a former pari I observed, that it was oeceMary to convert 
a portion of our money into productive wealth, and we now 
perceive that every thing which assists ns in carrying on these 
manufactures, is productive wealth. When a man sits down 
•t first as a colonist, his object must be the raising of food, and 
he attempts to bring his agricultural Goncema to a high state of 
perfection. Now this is impossible ; for each trade, reckoning 
agriculture as .one, requires the assistance of another and another ; 
nor can a farmer proceed with advantage until he can supply him- 
self with necessaries at a low pric« in exchange for his produce. 
The farmer, I say, only looks to food, and to raising expensive 
machinery, endeavouring, by this means, to diminish the number 
of his laborers. He perceives that those are expensive, because, 
says be, they ore few in number, forgetful, that the cause of high 
wages exists in his own insulated employment Specie has changed 
value ; a man asks £30 in New South Wales, for the same quantify 
of labor that in England would cost £10, bectuise £30 in New 
South Wales is just equal to £10 in England, and will remain so 
until yon change the value, not by endeavouring to reduce the 
wages, but by converting your grtun into money. Again, free 
labor appears to be dearer than slave or convict labor, al&ough in 
reality it is not so. The convict consumes a great deal more, gene- 
rally, than the valne of his work, and far more than the feee laborer; ~ 
the difference is, that the one consumes coltmibl wealth, whereaa 
the other consumes real money ; that is, the one consumes what 
would otherwise be nselese to the settler, and the oUier require* 
to be paid in specie, which the settler does not posses*. 
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It ia, therefon, * subject of tbe first cotueqaeoce to commence, 
in the first place, tbose manofkctures, /if wlucti there m&j be the 
grektest consumptiuii within the district, provided yon posaeaa m 
snfGciency of com U> nudertake them ; and I am mach mistaken 
if your bank does not speedily fiimish yon with tlie means of thus 
increasing the number of your laborers. It is evident, however, 
that no money must be borrowed for this purpose ; every fractioD 
borrowed being direct loss. If the bank consame a fraction more 
than their real income of money, they are losers, and in the enaoing 
year tbey must produce a smaller quantity in proportion. Our 
bank would, therefore, be the people of Bathuret ; and I would 
strongly impress on these, the propriety of forming such regvlalioiis 
as might be calculated to ensure cordiality and unanimity amongst 
the members. 

Here followed, in the original, certain recommendations regard- 
ing the internal maoagement of the bank, and of its members, vie. 
the meeting, without 'fail, of the proprietors once in two months, , 
when the latter should consult upon such matters as regarded the 
ialereat of the community. That tbey should guard against tbe 
failnre of crops, or scarci^ of grain, af well as the consamption of 
old grain, by means of distillatian. That a newspaper, similar to 
tliose published in the early settlements in America, should be 
commenced upon the least expensive plan. That experiments 
relative to the introduction of new commodities, or improvements 
in agriculture, should be shared amongst the members,' who should 
report on .them for the general benefit. That books, on subjects 
connected with their' trades, or agriculture, should be pnrclmsed 
by the community. That the hank should dispense civil justice 
amongst its members. Lastly, regarding politics, that the indivi- 
duals composing any one state, are virtually incapable of properly 
benefitting by a free government, whose members are unable to 
form permanent combinations amongst themselves, for the increase 
of their wealth, and for general improvement 

A bank on such principles having been formed, wonid not the 
natural consequence be, that its example wonid [speedily be 
Sallowed, and that other banks, on similar, but improved principles, 
would be rapidly commenced? Also can it not be foreseen, that 
&ose societies would appoint deputies to meet, for the purpose of 
acting for the general interest, where, the modes of discounts and 
th^ distribution of trades would be arranged, as wellastbeeschange 
of their respective commodities. One of the first points for their 
considerations, I would naturally anticipate, might be the improve- 
ment in the value of their present money, viz. their wool ; and I shall 
here offer you my own ideas in this respect, as the principles wiB 
extend to every article of expoiL 
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Let bU die wool belong^ to tbe banken, or oAera nbo nuij 
deNre it, h« ncrewed, and peiliapB washed at one place, bj commu- 

■ aiooers, who are expected honorably to perform their duty. Hm 
wool is sorted, and screwed by the bank, and stamped widiits seal. 
Let low letters be Brst taken, say B a» the mark of the first qoality, 
which will leave room for annual improvement, (aAer wluch the 
bales will be transmitted to Eng;land or Sydney, as tbe owner's 
may please.) This F must stand in after years for exactly die same 
quality ; thst a little above it would receive a higher letter. Now 
what is the result ? Tbe first year the consequence may not be 
felt, unless the consnmeri are made well aware of the arrange- 
ment, which might, perhaps, be done to a considerable extent. 
When, however, this becomes known, the wool acquires a 

- value whii'h can scarce be understood by those who are not par- 
ticularly acquainted with the subject' It occnrs thus; the first 
purchasers are not the consamers, and though they are well ac- 
quainted with the value of ^n article, they are guided-in their pur- 
chases by circumstances very different from the quality of the pro- 
duce. Brokers are, however, the chief purchasers for distant con- 
sumers ; now a consumer, in giving instructions to his broker, is, by 
means of the stamp, certain of the quality of the bale, and will go 
to a higher price on this account, rather than leave it to the broker's 
discretion. Manufacturers also attach a value to that wool which 
they have been most in the habita of spinning, and will mnnage it 
better than that which they have been less accustomed to. There 
are many other circumst&nces, which I need not detaH, tending to 
give a value to a kuowu article ; a value which can only be obtain- 
ed by means of an institution constructed on similar principles to 
the one I have proposed. I would willingly mention other objecb 
of interest, which would be derived from the bank, did I not feel 
confident that these would be presently perceived by the members, 
iO soon as the establishment had fiiirly taken root I shall pass, 
therefore, to a different subject, but one of vital importance to the 
welfare of your community. 

Prom the present state of the laws, I am convinced that no Irett 
laborerscould be advantageously, at present, engaged in England, 
and brought out to the Colony. This, however, is solely owing to 

. the stale of tbe laws ; and such may be possible,.so soon as attention 
is paid towards protecting the person who engages them agaust 
loss, a protection which does not now exist. Having, however,'' 
convict labor, tickel-of-leave men, and the power of bringing men 
from China, there can be no want of laborers, provided the proper 
care is taken of the general interests of the present reudenb. 
Convict laborers are, however, dear, because they perform little 
work, and consume a great deal. Now, from what bai been 
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raid, it follows thkt free kbor will be cheaper, «o •oon as yim b^in 
to supply your own necessaries : ftt present you luTe to pay w it 
by tbe expenditura of real capital ; but afterwards tbe free man will 
work for what he may coiisuroe> together with his share of in- 
creased produce, orin other words, labour is exchanged for labour ; 
your profits being your share of tbe prodaction orer his con- 
sumption. I feel, therefore, convinced that there will be no want 
altimately of l^ourers. 

Buthere there is a weighty consideration intimately connected with 
this subject. Let us look forward to Bathurst forty years hence, no 
attempt having been made during that tittie to ward off the evils of 
a.coDvict population. These persons acquire wealth ; their families 
grow up iipeducated, and nearly as corrupt as tbeniselves, Tbe 
children of the free settlers also increase ; theie is an approxima- 
tion betwixt them in point of character ; the one is indeed some- 
what improved, but the other is greatly deteriorated. Closer con- 
nections are formed, by junction of interests, intermanri^es, &c: 
Other emigrants arrive, who look with just suspicioarai both of 
these ; keeping, for a time, aloof frvm intimate communication, 
while tbe others, like sharks, consider the new comer as their 
prey. Mutoal and general animosity ensues ; each sbunnii^ his bro- 
ther as his enemy, and looking for venom in every smile. Is not this 
Ae preset conditwa of Sydney? Therefore, unless means are 
adopted to prevent it, the same must likewise be the invariable 
result. TV occasion of this state of things has been the CAnvict 
population ; and the evil is only now be^ning to be felt, for the 
disease has by no means yet ^wn its deep seated power* of 
corruption. 

If a colonist marries, bis fitmily produces wealth to the state, 
in proportion to the manner in which he may be reared ; while, on 
the contrary, that of a convict does an equal degree of evil. This class 
may be considered, indeed, similar to the slave population, but tbeir 
progeny produce a gteater and more immediate degree of mischief 
than the African, whose descendants hing keep at an immeasurable 
distance from the European. The only mode of preventing, in my 
opinion, the evils to which I have liere alluded, is to educate the 
children of convicts, and get rid of the addition to the convict popu- 
lation as speedfly as possible. 

The first taw of nature, with regard to children, is that man is 
the protector of his own child. This is only during a savage state; 
but in a civil and free jurisdiclioo, tbe goverament itself is the naX 
protector, and the father is responsible to it for his conduct towards 
bis child. This is natural law ; if a man, ^refore> is unable to edu^^ 
cate or bring up his children, so as to become useful members of soci- 
ety, it becomes the duty of tbe government, or the holder of the 
smt, to do ao on his account. This is likewise natural law, and if 
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i«cog;iiised in tbe limited scale, although seldom acted up to wfaen 
those principles become more extended. Some of tlie United 
States or America, have now, I believe, adopted this maxim. I 
conceive, however, that a degraded man becomes incapacitated, 
ipso facto, for the edncatitHi of hia own child, whatevcf may be 
ba wealth, whatever the extent of hia abilities. A child must be 
taught seif-respect, who is to become a producing member of « 
communitj. Bat it is impossible to enter here fuUjinto the nature 
of the education required ; my attention has indeed been directed 
to the subject; yet the contents of a volume cannot be concentrated 
within a few pages. 

I would strongly recommend, that a petition be forwa.rded 
to the Government on the subject ; to the effect, that all con- 
victs marrying within the district of Batburst, should give up their 

' children for education. If the parents delVayed the expenses attend' 
ing this, these should still be considered as their children ; but if 
not, tliey should receive such an education as would qualify them 
for the particnlar trsdes in which they intended to embark. Neither 
■houldtbis education terminate, until tbey were ready qoalified to 
commence such future trade or profession ; as is now tbe case with 
tbe orphans of the colony, who are carelessly thrown on the wide 
world at the period when they chiefly require a protector. Your 
maonfactures will afford ample scope for tbe employment of 
tiiose youths ; and if the proper attention is paid to them in early 
life, you will not want a race capable of advancing onward, by 
means of the example set them by their benefactors. I trust you 
will not suppose that I would here propose tbe common routine of 
education at present ostentatiously pursued in charity schools, &c. 
If no more enlarged views are taught than what is obtained from 
tbem, namely, tile same that have passed current for infonsatioii 
these four thousand years, the natural protector of snch children 
has not performed bis duty ; neither having laid so slender a basis, 
baa he a right to look, for more beneficial results from it than that 
recorded in tbe early history of the wortd. By merely halting at 

' the threshold no prt^prass has been obtained ; and the children luve 
no cause to be gratelTal to their natural guardians far their eariy 
treatment. 

I shall not, however, delay you longer, hut leave these subjects 
to the considerations of yourself and neighbours ; and in the ex- 
pectation that my present cominunication may be acceptable to 
tiwm, 

I remain. 

Yours Faithfnlly, 

JOHN HENDERSON. 
WeUingim Valley, July. 1830. 
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CHAPTER III. 

iVeHmirutry ebttrvalioru on the tettier, and^ect* produced bgthe in- 
wtiment of tx^tai. — Hi* arrival in the eoionj/ ; a deteription ^ 
hia proceeding to higgrajU, and another of him ajler taking poiteition 
qf it — The UMdency in the tettkr to retrograde. — Effect* qf hit 
equality with the convict, and teith the free pojmlation genetaUy. — A» 
the convict can he rendered productive, the prfnctpoi obetacles which 
oppoee the emigraiion of a higher Mte of eettlert may be re- 
mooed. — Propoiale Jbr eonslrvelingfamu, and alto for introduting 
a tuperior clait ofiettlert along viith iaborert, 6fc. — T^ureg and »ak» 
qf land, quitrenlt. — Mercantile tettier ; private and puUic building* 
of the towntj population qf theie and their occupation*. 
In order, as mucb as possible, to Bunplify this subject, )et us, 
first inquire into the effects produced by tlte iDveBtnient of coi- 
tal, with regard to ita powers of advuicing a young colony. In 
order Uiat the value of the facts which I shall afterwards bring 
forward may be clearly appreciated, let us suppose a man, 
rather below the middle rank of life, in former possession of the 
colony of New South Wales, having sheep, cattle and convicts ; 
tbe last producing corn, equal, or somewhat surplus, to liie general 
consumption. While be is there alone, the stock ia of no value, 
because it cannot be sold; but suppose that a cousin of bis comes 
to join bim, bringing with him capital in specie, which specie bo 
gives to the first colonist for half his stock and convicts, in order 
that he may commence trade on bis own accoant. What are 
the efiects of this change, first, on a growing export snch as wool ? 
We have nothing to do with what the first colonist laid out; 
we take him as we found him ; bis flocks, herds, &c. were of no 
value, — tbey were unsaleable ; the proceeds of wool were con- 
sequently clear gain. 

We have, however, by tbe arrival of the second colonist, given 
a value to these ; therefore, food has now acquired a value pro- 
portional to the capital brought by tbe second settler, and the 
convict labor has done so likewise ; consequently we diminish tbe 
profits of th^ wool, vvithout increasing the quantity produced. 

The first effect, therefore, of increase of specie in the yomtg 
colony, is to diminiah the profits on a growing export ; the second 



is to diminish, in consequence of Ike increased price of labor and 
ofrau} material, the power of that colony to bring a new export 
to perfection, and into competition with that of another country. 



Again, with regard to production ; suppose both settlers a 
little below the middle rank of society in the Mother Country, 
and that one of them has thus suddenly acquired a little fortune, 
by having -become possessed of his cousin's capital. He would 
naturally attribute his good fortune to his own management, and 
quickly expend his money in foreign produce. He would relax iu 
p3 
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bu efforts, and send to the nearest market for a bottle of mm, 
JDviting bis coQsin, and perliaps one or two of the best of the 
eonvicta, to partake of his hospitality. During this conviviality 
a general happiness would prevail throughout the limits of onr 
infant settlement. The convict would relax in his labor, and the 
working bullocks fatten for want of occupation. The cattle would 
become wild, roaming from pasture to pasture, and luxuriating in 
the hitherto unknown sweets of liberty. The native dog would 
prowl forth, unheeded bj the farmer's hitherto wakeful shepherd, 
and fearlessly seize, by night, the portion of the young flock 
which had escaped the talons of the eagle hawk, during the course 
of the day. The liquor might be soon expended, but things woald 
not, on that aci:;aunt, return to their former state. The first colonist 
would not renew his efforts with his former enei^ ; he has thus ac- 
quired habits of sensual indulgence, and idleness, and would 
naturally ccmtent himself, therefore, by anticipating the arrival of 
another cousin, to whom be might write the most flattering 
accounts of the prospects of the new country, in order to induce 
him to , deposit his capital in his hands, in exchange for what 
would otherwise be of no value. 

In the mean time, how does the second colonist act ? Let ns sup- 
pose that the necessity for exertion has prevented his being led into 
the former's idle habits. He will, notwithstanding, attach great 
coUAeqneuce to the experience ef the elder ; he will carefully pursue 
his footsteps, without looking either to the right or to the left; he 
will foresee no changes, save those which have already occurred ; 
nor will he take thought for the morrow, since he will implicitly 
believe that the morrow must ever be as yesterday. But even 
should this not he the case, still it is evident that the capital he has 
brought has not only been useless,, but prejudicial ; eoid that since 
tht cohn^ is not yet a matmfaclimng couniry, it» pnductioM 
have not been increased, but reaily diminished m a rofto pro- 
portioaai to Ike capital last inuesttd. 

It would appear, therefore, that the increase of specie into th« 
new cokny, or the investment of capital, whether by the Oovem- 
BMDt, or by individusls, is prejudicial to its rising progress, and 
tends to restrain its productive power. To this cause may be 
nttribnted the sudden rise of the United States of America, on the 
annual expenditure of the Mother Gonutry being discontinued ; 
since necessity compelled diem to draw the common articles 
Irom their own resources, for the supply of which they were before 
totally dependent on the Mother Country. The general cheapness 
of agricnItDrBl produce, also consequent on withdrawbg the 
Engliab capital, at the same time affording them the means of ex- 
porting their raw or manufactured -produce to their own oi to 
foreign states. 
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The benefit, therefore, which die new couutrf derives from the 
second colonist is not froin his capital, but either from his indivir 
dual labor, orfivm hit tAiUliet a* a atq>erintettaent ofconvtett. 
It ta, therefore, necessary that, in oar future investigation, we 
should consider the settler as a laborer or superintendent of 
convicts. As a laborer, working for his own individual advantage, 
1 would estimate that his work would equal that of ibiee, or 
perhaps foar convicts, working for a master. But if we consider 
him as a free laborer, working by the day for a master, the laws, 
with regard to free servants, remaining as they are, I woald not 
be justified in estimating him as even equal to a convict of the 
same trade, 'taking into consideration, at the same time, his 
different description of wages. As a superintendent his value 
cannot be even approximated; it must entirely depend on his 
ability and steadiness ; he is of the same value in this light as an 
officer is to a soldier. He is, in fact, the moving power ;aodluB otvu 
exertions may be deemed often equal to all dmse whom he may 
superintend. In a country, tberel'ore, where the greater pro- 
^portioii of the popnlation are convictSj and where these are unpro- 
ductive, as we have already shown them, superintendents are more 
requisite and valuable than laborers ; for according to the abditiea 
of the superintendent, so will be the total produce of the exertions 
of the l^orers. Also, having proper superintendents, on there 
being found a deficiency of laborers, these will not be long uu- 
supplied ; for having now obtained the head, it will be of itself able 
to find a hand. In other words, i( is only on the energies of men 
of ability and education thai the Mother CoiaUry ought to 
depend, in order thai the productive powers of a colony, simi- 
larly situated to New South Wales, may he most rt^idly 
developed, 

I shall now endeavour, as brieSy as possible, to trace a settler 
in possession of the requisite capital from his arrival in the colony 
to his settlement on his grajat of land, whether in Van Diemsn'a 
Land or New South Wales. In both countries the expenses ar« ~ 
enormous to a person on his first landing ; and the settler whom 
we suppose to have a femily, is soon convinced of the necessity of 
removing from Hobart Town or Sydney, as speedily as possible. 
The difference in the two places is,, that at Hobart Town the 
present Governor appears to take a personal interest in the 
prosperity of the new comers ; receives them kindly, and endea- 
vours to introduce those of the better class, by means of his 
table, to the other settlers. This is doing, therefore, a little, 
^d that little is of some consequence ; whereas at Sydney they 
are left entirely to themselves ; and generally without a single friend 
to apply to, they must unravel, as they can, the thread of their 
fitture destiny. 
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Previous to receiving a grant of land, the settler must go 
throligli several offices ; be must show his cafiital to the Land Board, 
and receive an order lo select a grant of land ; after having selected 
it, he must tlien procure an order to take posBession of it,' 
or in colonial phrase, to " Locate." Simple as these steps may 
^pear, the settler may consider himself fortunate, should he have 
got through them in Van Diemen's Land in two mouths; and at 
Sydney in, sometimes, doubbr'— nay, in certain cases, I have heard 
of triple that period being expended, even supposing tiie indivi- 
dual himself opposed no delay iu the selection of the soil 
The heart-rending suspense and disappointment which these 
delays produce, as well as the rapid diminution of capital, conseqaent 
on a residence in the colomal presidencies, tends not only to dis- 
gust him, and paralyse his mind, but detracts materially from his 
futare means of improvement. To this indeed it may be objected, 
that tbere may be policy in such delay ; since if the increase of 
specie is detrimental to the colony, the. sooner that it is expended 
the better. Th» settler's capital, however, acts detrimentally, 
whkher in his own hands or in those of others ; but ils influence 
b most deleterious when it is expended in unproductive produce. 
Again, we have observed, that this colonist is only useful as a 
Buperiotendeat, and (hat his value is in proportion to his abilities ; 
now, according to the regulations of the Government, bis powers 
of becoming a superintendent are in proportion to his capital ; 
consequently, the depriving him of it has the effect of reducing 
him from a superintendent to the condition of a latrarer ; or if he 
is incapable of the last, taking from him altogether the power 
of being useful to himself or others. 

The Land Board investigated the amount of capital ; and if the 
settler possesses, I believe, £ 1000, he obtains a maximum grant 
of 3560 acres, or the sqnare of two miles. This Board must have 
been first, 1 presume, established, to compel the settler to enter- 
tain and provide for a certain number of convicts, according to the 
extent of the grant allotted him ; if, however, this had been the 
case, itisnolongerso, constituting another instance of a regulation, 
laid down at first with an apparently good object, but the policy 
being soon lost sight of, the evil effects, at length, trnly remain, 
rendering it extremely difiGcult to trace the circumstances under 
which' it could first have originated. Even admitting, how- 
ever, that the abovementioned policy was required, and that 
capital which has been shown to be so prejudicial was ne- 
cessary, still it by no means follows, that the Land Board is 
calculated to obtain this object. It appears to me, on the con- 
trary, to be a useless and expensive establishment to the Govern- 
ment ; a means of retarding, by expense and. delay, the efforts of 
the settler, while it constitutes no check against deceit, shoald 
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that be intended to be piBcdied. Tlure are fiu! men indeed who 
could not borroui st^eient capital for the day, to cskibil before 
tht Members of sucha Board. Wonid it notbe anffici^nttoattaeb ' 
(o the application for land, a, declaration on the part of the settler, 
countersigned by uiy respectable authority, stating the amount 
of CBpit&i Tirtually belonging to him, and by thia means remove 
the first barrier to his progieas ? Formerly, I was assured, that a set- 
tler used to be treated by this Board, almost in a similar manner 
as a convict ; bat tbe system has now, I am happy to say, given 
way to a more liberal policy. 

The settler's papers, having now passed the Board, are forwarded 
to the Government, who attend to them when tbe general routine 
of bnsiaeBB affords tbem sufficient leisure. In this, one qhserves 
the first indication which would lead to the conclusion, that Oo- 
venunent were rather inimical than otiierwiae to the settler ; and 
I fear, that a more intimate acquaintance will tend to prove, tha 
the interest of the setder has ever been considered as of secondary 
importance. The Government duty is with the convict; and it 
would seem that it viewed the struggles and exertions of the 
aettlei with apathy and indifference : otlen manifestly opposing his 
interest and improvement ; drawing, directly or indirectly, from him 
his resources ; and never coming promptly to his assistance, unless 
when its own or the con vict' a interest are obviously at stake. Such has 
appeared to me to have been tbeepitomeofthe Government policy 
towards the settler, since the commencement of tbe colony; instilling;, 
even on his first jirrival, feelings and antipathies to its prejudice, 
which afterwards become almost a portion ot'hia nature, llie disap- 
pointments and delays may indeed frequently induce him to be- 
come the fawning sycophajit ; stilt the same feelings or prejudices 
with regard to it will remain ; he will be inclined to view all iia 
future acts with suspicion : when it attempts to control him he will 
consider it oppressiou ; and where it proposes to reward his neigb- 
bour, by its approbation or favor, be will ascribe it to bribery and 
corruption. 

Tbe next office to which the settler must apply, is tiiat of the 
Surveyor General, in order to obtain information regarding land, 
and to forward his succeeding papers, &c. to Government. As We 
have atlerwards, however, to take a general view of tbe Surveyor 
General's Department, under the bead of Government, I shall only 
here remari:, that the intelligence ftimisbed there, is meagre in the ex- 
treme; nay, even with regard to tbe occupation of land,l am told,that 
it is in New South Wales very far from accurate. This occasions the 
settler great inconvenience, since after travelling over half tbe colo- 
ny, at an unnecessary expense, in order to obtain local information 
Irom his brother settlers,wboBe interest it is to withhold it from him, 
and after having, as he conceives, made his selectionj he finds, upon 
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forwBrding hia application, that tlie laud haa beeo given «Way, or in 
about to be given away ; tWitiaeithertobesold.orthattfaetiUetoit 
is now a matter of dispute. It is not unconiiBon, therefore, for the 
emigrant to make three, four, or more selections before one may be 
approved of. This period is, perhaps, the most irksome of the set- 
tier's life; for although, during that time, sufiering none of those hard- 
ships to which he has soon to be subjected, he is called on with- 
out experience, without a friend or guide, to lake a most important 

- step, and one in which his own interests through life, as well as those 
of his family, are deeply implicated. Acting, therefore, to the best 
of his judgment, but with every one apparently opposed to him, he 
labors uuderthe conviction, that he is proceeding wrong, because 
aware that eyear's experience would furnish him whh diETerent views 
of the future, from wlmt he could possibly entertain on his first arrival 
in the country. The wide field tends likewise to confuse him, and it is, 
therefore, no small relief to his oiind when he has at length selected 
his land, whatever may be its quality oT its situation, 

> But it may be reasonably asked, why is a new comer thus called . 
on to make his selection, before he is qualified to judge properly for 
himself? Why does he not take s farm, since these are to be had, 
and the rents are moderate ? His interest ought to teach him to 
gain time and information without expense; and that a year's ex- 
perience acquired on a farm, which willmerely cover his outlay, is 
at this juncture of mure consequence to him than the value of any 
profits he may derive from it. But he is ignorant; he thinks the best 
land may be occupied, and that if he expects to overcome the difficul- 
ties of a first settlement, the soonerhe commences laboring the better. 
Why should he toil, he may conceive, to improve another man's land, 
when the same labor might render his own productive ? The chi^ 
obstacle exists, however, in theGoreroment reguU^ons, obliging the 
settler to commence expending the nominalvalue of theland in actual 
improvements, immediatly on taking possession of the giant These, 
one would imagine, bad been framed on the idea, that capital ex- 
pended or wasted, was equally advantageous to the colony. The 
principle which I have endeavoured to prove, in the last chapter of 
this work, could never have been suspected, namely, thai the ilaww, 
and smalkr the capital first amk on Umd, the greater advant- 
age, after a term of year s,ia derived from the amount so inwitted. 
Notwithstanding these regulations, however, even in the preMnt state 
of things, I should conceive it to be for the advantage of all settlers, 
An their arrival with sufficient capital to entide them to maxi- 
mum grants, to rent fami» for three years, if they can obtain such 
as 9ill clearly defray th«r expenses ; and particularly if the rentv 
are to be paid in corn, and the implements to be returned in kind, 
at the termination of the leases. With regard to others, who come 
put with a smaller capital, 1 would, under the same circumstances. 
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cwceive it to be foi tbeir advantage, to hire (hemaelvefl at over- 
seen for aimilar periods. 

Being fearful lest the length of my pages should, hovrever, alarm 
some whose curiosity I may as yet have failed to excite, I shall aoir 
hasten our settler forward, and after supplying him through the pro- 
per offices with coavicts, and purchasing fur him his provisions and 
implements, we shall start him off to locate on his new territory. I 
shall here attempt to sketch the rough outline of his ptctnre ; and 
though I am unaccustomed to a lighter pen, I hope to be enabled, 
through lonciful and brief details, to communicate the requisite 
information to my nninitiated readers. 

We shall choose a morning in spring, the sweetest in the year i 
our place the banks of a dark roUmg stream, where our settler and 
his establishment have bivouacked, for the advantage of the water. 
A slight sheet for a teat protects them from the midnight dew, 
and under its scauty csnOpy are laid the settler, his wife, and three 
children, Xotwithstanding the fiitigues of the preceding stage 
they have slept but little, and are now all cwake with the first 
dawn of day. The sky is without a cloud; the air bracing and 
delightful. The notes of the eady thrush have given plaoe to those 
of the Derwent magpie, -who, perched on a lofty gnm tree, ia 
chaunting in rich fuU notes hb natural melody. The restless and 
noisy minas ore disputing amidst the bright yellow blossoms of a 
neighbouring wattle, while many a smaller warbler is breathing 
forth, in cheering tones, his eariy matins.^ 

Close by the embers of a waning fire, are seen the figures of four 
convicts, the assigned servante, who are sleeping soundly and undis- 
' tarbed. Utey are familiarised to snch scenes, — old steady bands, 
who have passed through many a settler ; have known a road- 
gang or two, and mayhap a penal settlement No care occupies 
tbeir tMsoms ; to them the present scene has no charms, and the 
future presents to tbeir imagination noUiing either pleasing or 
alarming. T^ese sages have been consigned to the settler, in pre- 
ference to less experienced hands, who nught probably have been 
useless. Near them stands a waggon, containing a portion of the 
fnniitoTe and provisions o^ the settler ; .his sea stores, implements 
of husbandry, vrith useless and useful articles indiscriminately 
combined. The implements have been purchased at the highest 
price, and contain likewise, many things which the settler coald 
have done without ; besides which, as he has to build a house, a 
number of instruments which are required for that purpose, have 
afterwards to be thrown aside. 

Feeding in the vicinity are the remains of a flock of sheep ; in 
the purchase of which the settler has been jockied, both as to the 
price and quality. His particular friend has, as a great favor, sold 
him some of his first wooUed ones, and only supplied him with 
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the second sort, moat of whom are scabby old enes, for whose 
fleece the owner protested be had received 3 shillings per ponnd, by 
the lateBt return of sales. One^ird of these have gone astniy 
with fmotber flock, on the road, and it has been deemed at length 
necessary to proceed without 'hem. 

The children are now dreaseil, healthy, blooming and h^py ; 
eagerly parsiiing, in company with the kangaroo bitch, some 
painted bntterfly ; true emblem of their future pursuits. 

The mother is preparing the breakfast. On the ground are 
spread the remnants of cups and saucers, eked out by tin jngs. A 
large dampet of unleavened bread, made of unsifted floor, baa been 
baked on the previous evening. The tea is boiling in the kettle, 
and a sufGcient quantity of mutton chops are gnlling on the fire, too 
much, in the idea of the uninitiated, for a party of twice their num- 
bers ; but proving in the clearest terms, that the cares of the emi- 
grants have had no effect in diminishing their appetites. One convict 
is assisting to get ready the breakfast, another has gone to look after 
the bullocks, a third is milking the cows, and a fourth is tending 
the sheep. So far all is well ; a fearful havoc has been made in the 
mutton chops, with corresponding execution on the damper, ere the 
man returns to acquaint dtem tiat a pair of .the working bnllocks 
are missing. Id these the settler has been equally fortunate, as 
with his sheep. Having paid for them a proper price, be has 
found, on his departare, tiiat two of them are newly broken-in 
steers, which have taken the earliest opportnnity of regaining their 
former liberty, and of rejoining their companions, the bee rangets 
of the forest. 

A settler on the road has, however, taken pity on the destitute 
situation of the new comer, and has generously supplied him 
'with fmolher pair, for only double their proper value. These last, 
however, probably not understanding this arrangement, have, aa 
in duty bound, returned to their former homes, after their first 
day's journey. 

Wlnle, however, the mmi is gone in pnrsnit of the deserters, the 
principal hand of the set of convicts approaches the settler, twistjng 
his cap in his hand, symptomatic of something wrongs He comes 
to inquire whether master has last night taken out any backa or 
sugar, because the cases seem, aom't curiou* and disordered. 
On examination, it is fbnnd that a portion of those articles have in- 
deed been pudoined, evidently by a combination of the .four, and 
that, most probably, the man despatched for the bullocks, has gone 
likewise to convert the proceeds of thisinto liquor. The settler is seen 
blustering, threatening, and abusing, while the convicts are acting 
with stoical indifference, and mwardly enjoying the. scene. The 
setter's anger, however, gives place to prudence, because he well 
knows be possesses no power to punish them faimseff, and should 
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he complain to a magistrate, be would ran the chance of lounghiii 
whole property, since were tbey confined oo Bnspicion, be would 
have no one to attend to his flock, his herd, his team ; be wonld, in 
sbort, be left destitute. 

We shall now take a second view of onr acquunlaoce, after his 
location on bis farm. Perhaps the scene is VanDiemen's Land; the 
thne is a warm summer's evening. Decked in the remnants of for- 
mer finery, may be seen the mother of the tilmily, who sits nurs- 
ing another cluld, being just recovered from her accouchement 
I know the hot well, and see it now before me. ft is divided 
into two ; in the inner or sleeping ^lartment, is seen ranged 
the supplies for the year, flour, sugar, &C, which require to be 
locked up. The children's bsds aro ronghly constructed ; Kangaroo 
■kins, over straw, constitutes the matras, while blankets or op- 
possum skin rugs form the coverlids. In the slabs of which ttw 
walla are composed, may be observed small holes for the purpose 
of pointing a musket, in case of sndden attack from the natives 
or bushrangers*. The root is not so close, but the rays of light, 
in fine weather, and the rain in bad, find each of them an easy- 
entrance. The furnituro is of the rudest description ; forms, 
SDpplyiQg the "place of two broken chairs, are set round a table 
constructed with posts sunk in the ground, having split boards laid 
over them. By the fire are seen several generations of cats, by 
some means already collected, who are sitting sedately, as becomes 
a patriarchal family, the elder ones apparently pondering over 
their youthful follies. The kangaroo bitch, who has likewise been 
breedjng, wonld fain take up her quarters by their side, drawn 
thither by the sweet scented savour of a huge damper, that is now 
baking in the ashes ; but the fleas, which are already insupporta- 
ble, renders her presence by no means desirable ; and she retires 
to herd with the less favored curs. 

Tbe husband has rebimed from his daily labors, the farrows - 
of care engraven on his sanbnmt, but healthy, countenance. He 
carefolty deposits his gun, which he carried with him to the plough, 
to protect himself against tlie insidious attacks of the natives, 
while his children all, flock around him, dirty, fat, blooming and 
noisy. Tbe wife is just making her complaints to tbe husband, 
that the servant woman has been insolent, and that her conduct 

* Both the wood for constmning the Ant houses of s farm, and tb^ 
bark for covering them, are superior in Nev South W^ea. The Iktter is' 
taken from the box tree, one of the speciea of the EncilTptus which is not 
found in Van Diemen'i Land. In both oountries the traveller, od frequent- 
ing the generality of huts, baa frequently cause to regret the eqaal diatri- 
biltion of nature's boun^, irho in blessing vith abundance tbe prolific 
powers of maa and beisl^ !■** eqoaUy extended her frui^ul munmceaEe 
to (be bugs and Sew, 

a 3 
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has be<!oine bo iiitolerable, ftat she heg» him to send her awa.y, 
rather than be longer troubled with her. tie Abigail being called 
for, without waitiog the attack, presently begins the battle, by 
abusing the settler and his wife in no measDred tenns ; and on i^ 
being ammged that she is to proceed to a magistrate, her friend John 
comes to request a pass to go also, in order to complain that 
his victnals are not good, his slops are not properly furnished, 
his work ia too much, or perhaps that he is sick. Thomas, ' 
the ploughman, may, for the same catlse, have adroitly broken the 
plough, and now Ukewise requests leave to go to the blacksmith, 
who lives 40 miles distant, to escort his companion, to meet his 
friend, or any other cause ; the plough with the bollocks, remwung 
at rest until bis return. Or, perhaps, the shepherd may have just 
arrived witii the intelligence, that a portion of die flock haa, tiirough 
his carelessness, strayed upon the uninclosed ground of bia nest 
neighbour, and ;that his friend has been kind enough to send them 
to pound, where they will be sold on a certain dav, to the highest 
bidder, if the expenses, amounting sometinies to the half, or to dw 
whole of their value, be not defrayed within that period. 

Let uB, however, pass from this r^id picture, to inquire the 
causes of those things. The climate is stdubrious in the highest 
degree; the frame of man is invigorated, .ready for labor, and nerved 
for enterprise. The soil is productive, and requires but little to 
render back the fairest of nature's bounty ; yet, with all this, 
may it not be said of man, the lord of the creation, that like the 
Arab of the desertr,'his hand is agamst every one, and every one's 
baud against him. What, therefore, can be the cause of a Govem- 
ment'like that of England, rearing up, in the 19th century, a semi* 
barbarous colony, groaning under seif-constitnted burthens, expen- 
sive to the Mother Country, and permitting those materials, by 
nhich it might be rendered comparatively ^ppyt to lie idle and 
unimproved? 

It is certainly extraordinary, that the removal of a naliTe of 
England from his own country, to another, peopled by British 
subjects, should occasion an alteration in his national disposition ; 
such, however, in those colonies is the case, the settler there soon 
assuming a stronger resemblance to the American character than 
to that of his own countrymen. A man, after quitting all bis fiieuds 
and relations, is thrown amongst a .set of people eager in the 
pursuit of gain, looking to their own selfish interest, and negli- 
gent of all that concerns the welfare of their fellow creatures. As- 
sociating with such persons, and permanently fixed amongst them, 
during the period of his existence, he naturally and easily adopts 
their habits. Again, he is sent into the wilds to settle, to work as ■ 
common laborer, and to sustain bodily hardsUp, without mental 
employment. The descent of mankind towards a savage life, is 
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eaiy and rapid, while to recover a single step ^t may be lost, 
is difficult in the extreme. The mind, howevcT, cannot remain 
vacant, and conseqaently tbe settler soon becomes ob (expert as bis 
brethren in all the arcana of buying and selling. Mutual inter- 
coDTse IB difficult; not from tbe distance so much, as from the 
danger of leaving' property unprotected. Indeed, this inconveni- 
ence appeared to me so great, that I considered property, however 
obtained, as being dearly purchased by requiring to be bo constantly 
guarded by the presence of its possessor. Tbe settlers generally 
retaining all the evil points in their national character, with a 
diminution of honorable principle, from the society with which 
they intermix, it is not to be wondered at that friendships be- 
tween nearest neighbours are far from common. T^is is more the 
case 1 think in Van Dieroen's I^and than in New South Wales, 
when an armed neutrality, or a partial demonstntion or friend- 
ship, is more frequently kept up. In Van Dieman's Land this 
difference has taken place in conseqnence of certain impounding 
regulations, and from tranagression of boundary lines ; indicating, 
however, that it would require but little excitement in eithersettle- 
ment to arm one half the colony against tbe Lves of their nearest' 
neiebbours. 

In Van Diemen'a Land also they are rather behind the sister colo> 
ny in the comfort of their bnta and houses ; and 1 may mention, what 
may seem scarce credible, that at the time 1 travelled through the 
former country, when cows could be had at £1 per head, and 
when each settler possessed his fiocks and herdsj that sufficient milk 
could seldom be procured for tea. True, the herd of cattle is there 
generally inferior ; but the giving up those little comforts which 
can be obtained by a small additional trouble, must inbllibly tend 
towards a return to barbarism. The defects of society, aird the 
general intermixture of all descriptions, may likewise, I conceive, 
act extremely prejudicially on the colonial character; and this 
may be increased by tbe want of in<^cement to reading, and of 
opportunities to profit by it. But, whatever be the causes, 
the fact is plain and undeniable, that the British character in both 
colonies is deteriorated ; nor do I perceive any probable cwue, 
why it should not continue still furtiier to retrograde*. 

■ In pasaias throngli the ogriciJtnral parts of both couDtries I ranid not 
help lemarkinj;, that bad I not been informed of the periods of their re- 
spective foundations, but had lo eatinistc it from tbe degree of improve- 
ment of the different fsmu, I abould have concluded, that the greate r nani- 
ber had ooij been commeoced about 3 yean back, aikd that oone, save 
a few, in the immediste vicinity of tbe principal towns, could lay claim to 
B more ancient eiislence than that of six yeara. 

llie produce of new land in average seuons in Van Diemen's Land, may bs 
reckoned at 17 bushels of wheat to the acre,, and of old land, at twenty- 
three. The uncertainty of climate in New South Wale* is so grtat, that it is 
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When a cnnrict is coniigned to an old aetUei, who can give 
him food nitboat hftviog to purchase it, his expenae may amount, 
in New Soath Wales, to about £6 per anaum, for cloihmg ; but it 
is Considerably more than that at present in Van Diemen's Land. 
This snm is expended in foreign produce, and constitutes a portion 
of the capital annually laid out. Tlie work, at the same time, 
cannot,! conceive, be estimated at above one-third of that of a 
free laborer, working by contract ; while the expense in such case 
of superintendence is very great, as well as the consumption 
of colonial produce. 

In order to trace the caases of this, let us tnm our attention to 
the relative position in which the settler and the convict are placed, 
with regard to one another. The settler having in his own per- 
son no power to punish his servants, and his poverty preveotii^ 
his rewarding them to any great extent, he feels himself placed at 
once in a most embarraHsing situation. Should a richer or mora 
profuse settler come into the neighbourhood, and give greater en- 
couragement to his convicts, or should any accidental whim take 
possession of them, they get dissatisfied, performing only so 
.much work as will screen, them from punishment ; breaking his 
utensils, losing bis sheep, and either robbing him themselves, or 
getting others to do so, . It is generally the practice, in cases of 
this kind, for them to endeavour,, by every means in their power, 
to get a complaint against the master, which, is carried without 
delay to the nearest magistrate. Should this not, however, be the 
case, every thing goes wrong at the farm ; until the settler himself 
is obliged to take one or two of the most refractory to the magis- 
trate. Ho seldom, however, . does this until every odter means 
has been tried ; well knowing, that in punishing the servant a .con- 
siderable portion of the onus falls on tus own shoulders. 

Let us suppose, then, that the men are sent off, and that the 
master follows, having to ride an average disWce qf 30 miles, 
or some tiihes two .or three days' journey in New South Wales. 
If, however, thmgs went on badly when he was present, they are 
still worse during bis absence; andit not unfreqnently happens, thai 
a robbery takes place during the interval. He comes before 
the magistrate, and during the investigation, stands before Umtbe 
equal, I know not how, of a convicted felon. The magistrate is 
railed on to distribute justice with perfect impartiality between 
them, examines into tlw private afiairs of the settler, and sluelded 

impoBiible, perhaps, to grre a dnuUr arersge for that colony. The expense 
of bringiuf into cultivation on a new farm 100 acres would require an 
outlay under present circumttinces in Van Dienun's Land, of £1000, and in 
New South Wales of about £700. This difference is in coiue^Dence of 
the anuDd eipenie of convicts, which in the one country may be £7 Or S 
per head in addition to food, while in the other it wiil only average £5. 
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by virtue of his office, he freely remarks on the impropriety of 
the other's conduct. My blood has ofteD boiled at the recit^ of 
some of those trials, while I hare thought that no riches oonld 
compensate for the injury to those feeliogs which have been thus 
legally lacerated. The coil*ict, knowing that his own punishment 
notwithstanding is nearly certain, feek during this a recom- 
pense for what he has alterwarda to andergo. The trial is closed ; 
he is either flogged, or sent to a road-gang. If the latter, the 
settler's sheep or bnllocka are withoat a person to take charge of 
them, and another caiinot be eaaily or speedily procured ; while 
the convict gets a new master, has injured his former one, has in 
short triumphed. What commonly follows ? The other, at 6rBt, 
returns to his farm, deeply regretting the hour he set foot in the 
conntry ; but after repeated instances of a similar description, he 
gets careless, and broken-hearted ^'vexations increase, he takes ta 
drinking, becomes debauched, dishonest, and at length ruined. 

The conriotion left on my tnind is, that a convict servant is a 
direct loss to his master; that is, taking the whole of the convicta 
attached to agricultural settlers : and that notwithstanding their ap- 
parent cheapness, this loss is greater in New South Wales, than in 
YanDiemen's Land, in consequence of th< un&vorable seasons in 
the former colony, I also conceive, that however successful the 
present system may apparently have been, in rendering 'the convict 
popolation less injurious, another which had, for its object in tbo 
firat instance a stricter surveillance, even as it regarded this ob- 
ject, would have produced still more beneficial effects. The 
present system, instead of promoting the interest of the country, 
has tended materially to retard its progress. It has degraded the 
settter without nusiog the convict. It has laid tiw foundation for 
evils which, I I^bt, no change of measures will effectually remedy. 
The convict, far from what would be expected, is generally a cow- 
ard ; his previous habits cannot be easily eradicated, and unless the 
first symptoms of insubordination are watched and corrected, be 
again relapses, becoming injurious to his master, and likewise, as an 
example, pernicious to his companions. Now the setderhas neither 
power to attend to this, nor is it his interest On the contrary, 
he must shut- his eyes against petty depredation, insnbordination, 
&c, and thank his good genius that Uiings are not so bad as they 
periiaps might be. 

Why, therefore, I wonid ask, does not the Oovemroent give the 
requisite power into the hands of the settler, demanding &om him, 
at the same time, a strict account 1 llie Government wonld im- 
mediately declare, that such would he totally incompatible with 
die principles of that cameleon-like thinr, the British Consti- 
tution: but when driven fromthat foucifiu fortificstion, it would 
peibapa, with justice, deblaie, that the average description of settlen 
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Mv, ftt present, unfit for such a tnist. The jealousy of powef 
would enable it to cite a tfaoussDd instances of oppression of a 
settler, while the one hundred thousand instances of the opposite 
description would remain unregistered. Allowing, bowever, in the 
inlleBt extent. Oat the average of the settlers are at present unqua- 
lified to be entrusted with increased powers, let as inquire, whether 
advantage has been taken of those who are known to be qualified 
for a confidence of this description? and secondly, whether if it 
were found requisite, a higher quality, suitable to our purposes, 
nught not have been drawn from the Mother Country ? 

In England it has been shown, that the work acconq>lished by 
the convicts, has been made nearly to equal the amount of 
their expence ; and if this is the case in an overpopulous and 
embarrassed country, what reason can be given why they should 
not, in a new colony, b« rendered productive beyond their expen- 
diture? 

To enter at once into this snbject, let as suppose the settlers 
(o be divided into two classes, those that are qualified ftn* the 
charge of convicts, and those that are not so : — the one, con- 
stitutii^ the educated and respectable class, the other the unedu- 
cated and inferior portion of the community. As we have already 
examined into the consequences resuitjog from the investment of 
capital, let us now observe, with the same attention, the efiects 
produced by treating those two classes with perfect equality. Con- 
victs are distributed equally betwixt them, grants of land are 
indiscriminstely Itestowed, &c. Now, sJthough it may be ad- 
mitted, that a convict, for his crimes, may be justly pnnisbed, by 
being made the servant of a man of the lowest class, still as our 
I object is to render lum productive, can we conscientiously expect 
that this will be accomplished, by placing him under one as pre- 
judiced and ignorant as himself? lie pom^ment is, in this case, 
with regard to the convict, onequally distributed, since those who 
are servants to the higher class have a greater chance of becom- 
ing productive than when bound to those whose tmly claim to such 
trust, is, that they are not like themselves, at the moment, under 
sentence of the law. The first class of settler has, iu the mean time, 
been deprived of his mechanic, bis free laborer, his superintendent. 
These have become his equals, proprietors of land, slaves, &c., and 
their numbers being infinitely superior, he is lost sight of, and has 
become proportionately unprodoctive. The two classes, when 
united together, were powerful, they constituted the head and the 
hand ; when separated, they became both proportionally nnproduc- 
tive. 

To those who have been snrpriaed at the sudden change pro- 
duced in the characters of the inhabitants of a new colony, com- 
pared with that of the Hotber Coontry, this enigma will now be 
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■ol*^. GovenuDmt ha> nused a competition between hf o clauea, 
which fllunild have been inseparable ; and the effects are feh. Dot in 
the increase of production, but in its diminution. A class of men 
are raiaed above their proper condition, without any previous al- 
teration to prepare and quaUfy them for sach a change. Is it not 
natural that they should look with agiddy eye around, and fre- 
quently mistake the meaning of the words, liberty and licenlioua- 
ness. 7 Why should tbe 'Government then view, with smi- 
prise and indignation, thoae beings, whom they have i«ndered free 
and independent, when tbey find them armed, and ready to attack 
those from whom they first derived their powers to be tajurioni, 
but who have omitted, preparatorily to teach them their proper 
application ? By giving smalt grants of tand, the kernel of the soil is 
placed in unproductive hands, while the giving grants of land at 
all to an inferior rank, lets loose, upon the better settler, a class of 
men highly prejudicial to good order, and who are at all times 
inclined, when they have the power, to consider his property as 
their peculiar prey. 

But it may be asked, if the superintendence of convicts was 
confined to the higher class of settlers, what would be done with 
those unemployed? Are these .to remain in the hands of Go- 
vernment? or does it possess the means of rendering them pro- 
ductive ? That it could render them productive, I am thoroughly 
convinced ; as also, that it wonld have taken the necessary st^M to 
do so, long ere this, bad tbe Home Government considered the 
expenditure of sufficient importance to iuaiat on such mcMSores. 
In order to effect this, however, it is evident, that the higher class 
of settlers being otherwise employed, we must Bring out from 
England a sufficient number of superintendents, who are aualifiecl, 
by their education, to be placed in confidential situations. Amongst 
the rises of empires, it is generally allowed, that the British Govern- 
ment in the East lodiea, is one of the most extraordinary in the 
history of nations. What has been the secret spring, by whicb it 
has acquired its present preponderance 7 The French nation have 
made several attempts ; their Gov emmeDts have frequently be^un to 
blossom fairly, but withered under the passing storm. The Portu- 
nieae and the Dutch have had equally favorable opportunitjes, and 
Ikewise failed ; while at the same time, the success of a body of Bri- 
tish Merchants has been such, as to excite the envy of all the na- 
tions of Europe. Is not the reason to be found in their having, at an " 
early period, selected their servants from the flower of tbe British 
nation, in their having required them to be men of education, in- 
creasing that education with the extent of their empire ? In their 
•election of legisWors, they have been, in general, equally happy ; 
•nd the confidence which these again have required to place in 
their subordinates has, in cmseqaence, rsiely been abased. Might 
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not thu leMOU be agefnl in s new colonj, when its fotnre pro- 
gieas BO mnch depends on the first foundatian.,? Might not the 
OoTeranwnt of these colonies have been beneficially transferred, 
from a tnwmtory ministry, to a fixed power, vested in a set of 
men similarly constitided to the Conrt of Directors 7 To the ad- 
vantages lesulting in this case from a ateady aystem, one might 
then naturally expect, that the colonies woald no longer be ascri- 
ficed'to support the ephemeral power of a British ministry. But we 
ought chiefly to anticipate that the expenditure should be steadily 
and jealously watched, nor would it, under such a supposition, be 
considered safe for a ministry to bring before Parliament, an 
annual account of disbursement by tiie Mother Country similar to 
the present, vie. 

Annual Colonial Expenses for New Sooth Wales 

and Van Diemen's land, averaging £300,000 

Annaal expense of transmission of an average 

of 4,400 piisoneis, at £40 per head, 176,000 



Total, 476,000 
Total Colonial Export», £140,000 .' / .' 

Dismissing, however, this subject for the present, let us now 
bring out from England our superintendents, who are to be all 
well educated young men ; and having done so, let us hold out to 
^m inducements proportional to theii exertions and experience, 
su£Gcient to stimulate them to application and indnstry. It will, 
after this be no longer necessary, invidiously to send out from the 
Mother Country, the dependents on ministry to monopolize the 
higlier and more lucrative situations of the colonies ; a proper 
stoclt of experienced and qualified individuals having thereby been 
obtained, both economy and prudence will indicate that vacancies, 
save in the highest situation, should be filled op from those 
moat deserving and qualified in the rolls of out new establish- 
ment 

It is next indispensably necessary, that Ijie amiaal emdaments of 
these should be made to depend upon their own exertions, and that 
ofthose under them. Instead of fixed salaries, whether they were 
nsefiilly employed, or remained idle, they should receive what- 
ever might be the value of their established proportion of the 
whole work executed; for if the head of a department has not a 
powerful and constant interest in its success, it is unreasonable to 
anticipate that it will ever be brought to a proper state of effi- 
ciency, or, that economy will be adopted in its, details by those 
(o whom the outlay of the capital is a matter of comparative in- 
difference. Although the advantages held out to the young su- 
perintendent may cousequendy be at first but small, still, when in 
addition to these, the situations of the Qovemmentaie thrown 
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Dpen, the inducenientH, I should in»giae, will be foand ampl; 
sufficient to lead the Trqniaite namber to accept of employment. 
We shall asfmme, that ont first object u an agricultural estab* 
fishment, and that we have selected a situation such as to enable 
BB to commence operations on an eztensiTS scale. In other 
words, instead of having small patches of cultivatiDn spread over 
the country, by which the price of production is increased, and the 
rudest system of agriculture ispnrsued, we should concentrate oar 
means, commenciug at proper distances such an extent of cultiva- 
tion as may be deemed requisite, after calculating the quantity of 
com that is required to be supplied. By this anBngement, instead of 
copying the progress of former ages, we should at once be enabled 
to commence, with the aid of those improvements, derived froui 
European discoveries, so fer as they could be rendered applicable 
to a new country. 

Aldiongh it will afterwards appear, that our next step requires 
a certain g^radnal' progress, we shall here assume, that we have 
placed upon the land, the requisite number of hands to bring it 
into cultivation. Our first endeavour ought naturally to be to 
. establish amongst our gang, a system of subordination in a con- 
tinued chain, similar to that of Military or Naval discipline, or 
perhaps, to that of the Jesuits of South America ; a solitary instance 
in which their power is allowed to have been productive of bene- 
ficial efiects. Arrangements should be made, in order to punish, 
immediately, the first symptoms of misconduct, instead of awaiting 
until the disease has gained ground, and become conta^ons. Idle- . 
ness or insubordination should receive the necessary correction, so 
soon aa these have excited observation ; restraining the punishment 
to that which may be found juat sufficient to prevent a repetition 
of the offence. By this means, I conceive, that more than one-half 
of the present causes may be removed, owing to wluch, a convict 
is first Bogged before a magistrate, then placed in an iron-gang, 
from whence he is sent to a penal settlement, and probably 
afterwards executed for some daring robbery. It is in this that 
the present system is so deficient. There is no punishment or 
check to the first offence ; it must be aggravated, or in other 
words, the disease must have taken root, ere it is the interest, 
or in the power of the settler, to bring forward the conviA 
for punishment It is this also which reuden the latter, in k 
great measure, unproductive, while it entails on the Govern- 
ment an enormous and unnecessary expense, more than one- 
half of which could b'e easily and advantageously avoided. Of all 
the observations 1 have made, I know not one I would desire to 
impress more fully, than that the result of every system for the treat- 
ment of a convict, instead of resting on the secondary punishments, 
must mainly depend for success on the immediate and cert«a 
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i^ok that U given to (he fint appearance of offence ; for uAtr- 
ever that fint check it rettrmtied, the putUakmenl diialoiy,dif- 
fiadt, or witfAeld, the reauU must be, that the eonoict populatiim 
tviil become tmproductive ; the pri»om will be fiUed, while- 
public security ttfill be endangered, and human life lacrififCed in 
proportion. 

The connecting line of suboTdinatioD, being from the Qommon 
convict to the better behaved or meritorious, and trota thence to 
the laborer or mechanic, up to the superintendent; each degree 
onght to poBMBS a power of reward and ponislunent, on his own 
le^onsibilit^, and proportional to his station ; commencing from 
petty indulgence and privation, and proceeding lo real rewards and 
pniushmeDts. The greatest ponishment, in the power of a snperinten- 
dent, ought not to amount to what would induce a man to abscond, 
or as it ia called, take to the bosh ; but where greater severity might 
be required, a magistrate ought, in such cases, to be resorted to. 
When absent fiom the general superintendent, the powers of all 
the subordinates would require to be increased. The punish- 
ments should be of seyeral. kinds, varying not so much in de- 
grees of severity as to suit the difierent descriptions of indivi- 
duals, and to prevent their becoming callous to one particular sort. 
Rewards ought to vary in a aimilar manner. A man will toil, and 
risk bis life, for a bauble, which, when obtained, is quickly despised ; 
be will oi^y do this once, and the inducement must, therefore, be 
altered, if we intend to excite renewed eiertjon. In their houses, 
and during their houis of leisure, the convicts ought to be se- 
parated into small parties, for it is injustice to the better disposed, 
to insist on their intimate association with large bodies of their 
brethren, as is now the custom, wherever GoTetnment operationa 
are carried on. 

It has been mentioned to be indispensable, that the head of the 
department abonld leceive his allowances solely from the proppr- 
tion of the work accomplished ; and it would be an additional ad- 
vantage, could the same principles be extended through these higher 
branches of the Ooveminent, whose duly it may be ,to superin- 
tend the improvements of the country. Such ia, however, rather 
a desirable object than one, perhaps, attainable under present cir- 
cumstances; but it is absolutely necessary, that the whole chain 
of subordinates and convicts should, in addition to future induce- 
ments, derive their present allowances from tbeii own individual 
eiertions, or from those over whom they may be placed ; and the 
greater degree of minntia to which this system can be reduced, the 
Better right have we to anticipate regular and constantexertion from 
individuals, or general efficiency throughout the whole department. 
Assuming, therefore, that the above reasoning has t>een found 
correct, and that Government felt convinced that in its owa hands 
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it posseued dbe power of rendering the conrictprodactive ; alio. Hut 
the Mother Country, at the Bame time, looking forward to a period 
when it would be no longer for the interest of her present colonies, 
to be retained aa penal settlementB, perc«i*ed the ni^ent necea- 
aitf of bringing out a higher clasB of superintendent settlers, to 
lay the foundation for aa improved society ; what course ought 
it to adopt to accomplish so desirable an object? At present 
■Qch persons are but thinly scattered over the country, because 
they have never been encouraged to emigrate. It has been 
considered sufGcient, in the fiist settlement of a new colony, 
to introduce the working class ; perhaps, supposing, that being 
possessed of the band, the bead would, in process of time, ger- 
minate of its own accord. The slothful legislator has contented 
himself with ihe complacent soporific reflection, that every thing, 
according to the present priuciples of Political Economy, ought 
to find its own level, provided it is but l^ft quiedy to pursue 
its own prepress. All the colonies hitherto have been ei«cted on 
similar rough and loosely united foundations, cDotainiag but a 
small admixture of a harder and better prepared composilion ; and 
when they have aiterwards risen from insignificance, the engineer 
has been utterly iistonished to find die superstructure containing a 
wonderful proportion of the rude materials of the primitive basis. 
In order to induce men of a higher class to emigrate to those 
colonies, it would appear to be advisable to inquire into, and enr ^ 
deavonr to remove the chief obstacles that woi^d tend to prevent 
such persons from coming out After quitting his native country, 
the setder, with a family, has to surmount the miseries and hard' 
ships of a first settlement, which are, of themselves, considered as a 
sufficient equivalent for any advantages that may be subsequently 
derived from emigratitw. But in addition to diese, there is tm 
present state of the colonial society, of which he is to be consti- 
tuted a pernuuKut member. In tlus tiiere is at present a just and 
valid ground for hesitation, ere that description of settler should 
determine on taking a step which is ailerwards to be irredeemable ; 
and a fht^r, judgii^ for the interests of his fomily, and estimating 
the benefits derived from the possession of property, while thv 
former are descending in the scale of society, has sufficient grounds 
for preferring restricted resources to 'their moral degradation. 
Without, therefore, inquiring further, but assuming that these were 
the only difficulties, might we not find means of removing the first 
of them? Also, have we not it, likewise, in our power t^ 
alleviate, if not eventually to remove, the last and more seriooi 
obstruction 7 

I have asserted, that the convict can be lejidered productive in 
the hands of Government ; and I may here mention, that the posi- 
tion has been fidly home out by insnlaled experiments already nade^ 
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and to which I mav afTerwaHs have occasion to allade. The fiTst 
operations od nfaicb we would employ those convicts under the 
OoTeiaDient,wouldbetliat of constructing a nambei of farms upon 
certain fixed plans; erecting on them a tolerable dwelling house, with 
ont-ofGccs, &c. ; clearing, enclosing, and cultivatiBg a certain quan- 
tity of ground, and also preparing and stocking a garden, &c. In 
the execution of this the Government would possess a decided 
advantage ovei the settler ; and supposing the expense of superin- 
tendence to be equal, the work could be accomplished at 
one-half of what it would cost the latter. Those who would 
be engaged in building, would know their business, and go about 
it in a different manner from the servants of the aettlei, whose men, 
at the best, are only general laborers or mechanics, and conse- 
quently, the operation may be nearly completed ere they bare 
acquired the easiest mode of executing it The tools of the 
former would be of the best description for effecting the purpose, 
whereesthoseofthesettlerarefew in number; and when the work 
is accompHshed, tbey are thrown awde as useless. It would be the 
same with all the other parties employed, ^ose work would be 
distinct, and its execution easy, in proportion as the individuals had 
become accustomed to it The nearest form, or that last cleared, 
would form a nursery for the next, supplying it with grain, meat, 
vorking bullocks, young plants, &c. whereas the settler has to 
pay capital, often at an extravagant rate, for all of these, sometimeB 
during the first three years of his residence on his land. 

When we have constructed a certain number of farms of this 
kind, and stocked them with a due proportion of sheep, cattle, and 
farming implements, with sufficient produce for the consumption of 
the settier and bis establishment, for a given time, let us rent these 
for a term of years. Ute rents, we shall here suppose, are to be paid 
in kind, until we can suggest a mode by which the produce can be , 
tnnied into money. The fimning ntensils, in an equally efficient state, 
the stock and produce for consumption, would be left on the farm 
at the termination of -each lease. The setder having first arrived 
in London, would tilmsact all the business which is at present 
lequired to be done at the public offices in the colony.' He might 
there, if such should be deemed necessary, give some security for the 
rent, orforfulfilment of conditions, and the Government would take 
upon itself fO' have him despatched in a proper manner, from the 
vessel to his farm, without permitting him to be detained in the 
colonial presidencies, until he has, at least, been once fairly esta- 
blished on the property assigned to him. He hag, therefore, now 
been provided for the time with s homestead, servants, and a suf- 
ficient quantity of ground for the collection of stock. His own , 
capital is, in the mean time, unemployed, and, therefore, ready to 
be invested, when convenient, in another property, should he b* 
inclined to persist io agricultural occnpationa. 
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But if it is ibtmd that the GovenuDent oould have [daced dw 
farm iu a productive aUte, at a BmoUei expense, and in a bettnr 
manner than the settlcT, why may it not proceed on tlie same plaia 
with regard to his penuaneat property 7 By this nieans the true 
advantage of the convict would be obtained, by making him the pio- 
neer to the settlement of provinces ; and lurely, if hardafaipa are 
tudispensable on the firat settlement of new coantriea, it is no 
small point gained if we can, at the same time, convert these into a 
source of advantage to the Mother Country. 

Therefore, suppose that we now alter our plans, and instead of 
constructing farms, that we improve et once the grants or per- 
manent residence of the settler, completing and stoclung' them as 
we proposed to do with farms. In order to efiect this, however, 
we must be possessed of an intelligent set of survey ors, who are qua^ 
liGed to mark out the proper situation ; nor are tliese, at present, to 
be found within the colonies. But having overcome this difficulty, 
it would likewise, in this case, be obligatory on the new settler to 
take sach grants as were prepared, thereby depriving him of the 
■election of an unlimited range of country. Still in this selec- 
tion he receives the advantage of talent and experiesce, which 
would be opposed to his ignorance of the country, and its capabi> 
lities ; also opposed to the indeciuon produced by the extent of thei 
■electioQ, and the stake, which he is aware must depend on bia 
determination. So far, therefore, from an injury, I should consider 
it as conferring apon him a real benefit, A great public advantage 
would likewise be gained in the regular settlement of the new 
country ; where, instead of having, as at preseDt, asmall popuUiion, 
tbiidy distributed over an immense extent of territory, by which 
the price of production is greatly increased, we should have the 
farms laid down, with a view to general advantage, and the space 
occupied always in proportion to the population. As, however, the 
capabiUties of a given situation are frequently only observable 
after the completion of certain improvements, the taking frbm the 
individual the choice of the spot, might afterwards appear lea» 
advisable ~ than would virtually be the case; but even this might 
be partially remedied. As the difference between one farm and 
another would only conaist in the improvements, for which alone 
the settler would have to pay, and die stock and implements being 
the same in all; were an individual, after becoming acquainted 
with his farm, to find cause to change his position for another, be 
might be permitted to do so, on a fine being paid, which 
fine would become the property of the person who took the 
farm which the other had vacated. Aimther advantage would 
likewise be derived from adopting this system, since it would 
insure, iu the fullest extent, the completion of all those improve- 
ments uf the land, on the execution of which tenures are now 
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' gnuted by the Governmeat, bnt witlioat the power or insUtbg on 
their falfilmeat; while, instead of compelling the emig^nint to 
become ba]f uncirilizeij, dnring a great portion of his life, in order 
that be may overcome the difficnlties attendidg a first settlement; 
instead of losing his time in exertions where superior acqairements 
can b« of little avail, we should thns place him m a eitnalion, 
where, from the period of hia arrival, he might become a useful 
and productive member of society. 

Bnt in carrying these plans into execntion, let na not forget the 
motive for which they were prin^pally proposed, namely, to in- 
troduce into the colony a snpetior descriptiou of settler, and which 
we endeavoured to accomplish with, at the same time, sdvanUge 
to the state. Hitherto we have supposed the landholder to be 
possessed of capital, although we are aware of the injurious con* 
sequences produced by it Capital, in the form of specie, we have 
observed to produce the same effects, as an over issne of paper 
money ; tending to lessen the powers of the exporter, and to 
depress the energies of the colony. In no country is it a true re- 
pnsentation of wealth, and least of all in a yoong settlement lliere 
it is onlj' a more expensive kind of forced currency,' of a worse de- 
scription than that which was resorted to in England during the war. 
In taking this from the Mother Country, it likewise deprives 
her of a portion of her energies, since the old and the n^w 
countries are by no means similarly situttted, Althongh, therefore, 
it may be observed, that the amount is merely transferred from the 
landed interest to the pocket of the merchant this is not accom- 
plished without very considerable loss. It appears to me to resem- 
ble, in this respect, a fluid passing through a porous tube; at first it 
fills tlie whole of the orifice ; but in consequence fif the absorp- 
tion, when it reacbes the extremity, it is only disclutrged in drops. 
We have certainly no reason to expect, that a person, with 
capital, is by any means possessed of the qualities we are in 
search of. We require men of talent and education, nol only for 
the purpose of rendering our yomtg colony inumdiately pro- 
ductive, but to lay the foundation for its future society. Let us 
then, again, modify our system, and instead of exchanging our 
newly made landed properties (or the cost expended, to men of 
capital, let us now place npon them men of education, but without 
capital. In this case, the individual would still have to pay gradu- 
ally to the Government the amount which the latter had laid out ; 
and we shall again suppose, that this is done in kind, leaving the 
consideration of the transfer into money for future consideration* 
Here, therefore, we come directly to our object ; nor shall we find 
difficnlty in its accomplishment The younger -sons of gentlemen of 
the three countries, will gladly accept of our proposals ; and in, 
the selection of these, patronage may be exerted to almost any 
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extent, with but little detriment All that the colony nqoim 
is, that the educatioa be liberal, and its routiiie defined ; whUe 
the ordeals through which the candidates may have to paas, in 
order toevince proficiency, is- anch, as to enftnTe,in the fnllest extent, 
the double parposes for which these have been established. Aa 
fiirther indacenients, the vacanciea occnrripg in GoTernment situa- 
tions shoald be filled up, by selection from amongst the more deser- 
ving of this class, in an equal proportion, as from those first men- 
tioned, who are in the immediate employment of Oovemnient. 
Perhaps it would be likewise advisable, that the former should be 
married before their embaibing for ihe colonyi 

We must never, however, forget, that the proper foandation of a 
new settlement is still an arduous undertaking. We are not forming 
an establishment of sbepberda, who are to rise in the course 
of a thousand years, through different stages, to the average scale 
of civilization of other nationa. We are transplanting a sucker 
from an ancient tree to a different soil, and it will require our 
utmost attention to prevent it from degenerating. This cannot be 
accomplished without the aid of talent, accompanied by great 
exertion; nor can these be rendered thoroughly available, if mea- 
sures are directed by the fortuitous pursuita and opinions of indivi- 
duals. The executive power mast be strong and united, carrying 
with it the whole energy of the state ; and when this is the case, 
what obstacles can oppose its progress ? Government must, in 
other words, pcMsess whatever power is required, in order fi^ly 
to accomplish its objects ; and ito copnections must be kept up by 
an unbroken chain, from the highest to the lowest, and strongly 
united together by individual interest. We roast not be deterred 
from accomplishing this, through prejudiced affection for the insti- 
tutions of the Mother Country, B^otry and custom have rendered 
the subjects of Great Britain warmly attached to her instituttons ; 
but when engrafting these upon a new country, the legislator ought 
to wei^ well, wbeuier they are best suited to advance its interests ; 
and certainly none ought to be introduced which have not some 
more substantial support than prejudice and custom, for their 
foundations. In planting a new vineyard, do we not study to 
improve on the experience we have obtained in the old one, instead 
of copying its imperfections ? And shall we be less attentive to the 
interests of a new colony of our fellow creatures ? 

We must, however, conclude this part of the subject, by taking 
a brief view of the effects of the plans that have tieen proposed. 
We have seen, in the first place, the farmer at ^e termination of the 
•eason, collecting his produce, and paying his proportion owing 
to the Government, as well as that which may be due to the 
laborers. A moiety of the Qovemment share will be expended in 
the construction of vmilar establishments, and the remamder will 
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be GOBTeried Into money, to pay for the foreign prodnce that may 
have b«en employed. Some time aliterwards, we observe IJiie 
convict establishment only on the distant frontiers of tiie new 
territory, and iheir places supplied by panpers or laborers from the 
Mother Country. These would be, at first, brought out at the 
expense of Government, but the amount would afterwards be 
defrayed by the holders of land. Gradually, however, we ob- 
serve that this class of emigrants have passed awsy, and their 
numerous families now occupy their places. Ilie edncation of 
these,'we should preRume, had occupied the first attention of the 
slate, and we accordingly would find them not servilely follow- 
ing the footsteps of their less favored parents, but striving with 
the older country in all those iraprovemenlA which tend towards 
the general civilization of mankind. 

I have stated, that at present imported laborers and paupers 
«ould not be rendered p^ductive, because the regulations and 
policy will not admitof it; but so soon as the legislators are 
tanght (hat by not rendering them productive, they are injuring, 
to the utmost, the poorer class of the Mother Country, there can 
be little doubt that attention will be paid to bo obvions a measure*. 
In the present case, when takbg a sturdy labourer from his coun- 
try, to place him where he can be usefully employed, we should 
not only be relieving the Mother Country from a heavy burthen ; 
but so soon as the first outlay for transportadon was defrayed, we 
ahonid convert him into a proper consumer of her produce, 
and thereby enable her to support an enlarged population. 

Under the present regulations, a settler holds his g;rant upon 
condition of paying, after seven years, 5 per cent, on a valuation 
of the land, to be ruade by commissioners appointed for that pur- 
pose, and I believe it is understood that diis is to average five 
ehillings per acre. He is to expend this value within five years, in 
permanent improvements; and in New South Wales be likewise 
engages, personally, to reside on the land for a term of three 
years. The quit rents are redeemable at the rate of ten years' 
purchase. Should the individual desire to purchase land, the 
portion he selects ia valued by commissioners, who are restricted 
thus far, that no ground is to be estimated nndei 2^. 6d. pec 

• The expense to Government of bringing ont a convict is f 40, whfle a 
society has advertised to tr&naport tree laborers for £\0 a head, or £20 for 
man ' and wite. Now we have seen, tiiat the value of a convict can only be 
calculated on a single life, or little more. They come out in the ratio of 7 
to 1 of the females, white even thai small i>roportiDn of the latter are, in a 
great measure, dimjualified from bearing children. Whereas the married 
laborer is a real breeding stock, and in the calculation of the expense of out- 
lay for trantportatinn, the average number of bii progeny must be taken 
likewise into consideration. 
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MK*. After thia, it is pnt np for nie, and it becomes Uie pro- 
perty of the person wbo bids the highest above the valuation, 
which conatitulei the upset price, 'fliis last tenure is subject lo no 
quit rent. As tbe worst land is valued at 2s. 6d. per acre, the 
highest qualities rise from 16 to 20 Hhillinga in particular situa- 
tions, but perliaps the average does not exceed 5 shillings. 

Op inquiring ipto the principles on which these valuations are 
formed, we should be disappointed were we to expect to meet 
with anjt philosophic or certain data, to direct the conimissi oners ; 
on the contrary, diey have not the most distant idea of such a basis; 
all depends on the vague and crude opinions of frequently unex- 
perienced individuals, who have only the Government order for the 
value of the lowest quality to direct them, and who must tberefire, 
consistently, place a higher estimate on the better description. The 
distribution .and arrangement of soils wonld probably be treated 
with contempt by those despots, wbo would deem it to be 
totally unworthy of the Oovemment to descend into such roinutim. 

The rents, or quit rents, required upon those valuations, are now 
daily falling due, and in consequence of the general prevailing 
distress, they are felt to be a severe burthen ; indeed, I believe, they 
are now almost, in every instance, entirely withheld. Even bad these 
been paid, however, they would have been found injurious to the 
countiy, since they would luive tended to diminish the price of pro- 
duce, without affeOting its lirst cost, so long as there was no mode of 
transferring that into specie. One would imagine, that (his might 
easily have been foreseen, and guarded against, by substituting, for a 
considerable period to come, a part ofthe produce in place of specie. 
In exacting roonied rents, the Government have fallen into the same 
error, as did tbe Marquess Comwallis, in his permanent settlement of 
Bengal ; first, by changing a rent, which is constantly diminishing, 
in consequence of the regular de|>Teciation of Ihe precious metals, 
instead ofbaving a constant quantity paid according to Ihe valuatioii 
of tbe produce ; and secondly, in compfomiaiiig the just claims of a 
succeeding Government for a portion of its expenditure. The result 
of this is, therefore, that at the time when the strength of the culti- 
vators is the weakest, the buriben is tbe greatest; and at a future 
period, when the energies of the country begin to develope them- 
•elves ; when increased capita] is required by the state, its legitimate 
resources are found to be forestalled or otherwise disposed of. 
1 shall not, therefore, stop to iovesligate the grounds on which 

* f mppoHe that this valiution has bteo taken from Ainerica,without, pro- 
bably, eBtiiDuCing very particularly tbe different siluations of tbe two 
conntriesj their vicinities to water carriage, a market for their produce, &c ; 
however, this 'a perfectly iminaterial, since the luid is of no value, until it 
«BD give a rent for capital inveated, wbicli it neither does at present, nor is 
it likely t« do to, whUe Uie present system of manapmeut is pursued. 
i2 
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Ooremment give grants of land upon tennrea, wtuch insiat on the 
expeoditnn; of certain capital, or into the leasons which have led 
it, in this instance, to depart from the boasted eystem of Political ~ 
Economy of the present day, by forcing capital into channels 
vhicb are evidently nnproductrve. But I deem it indispensa- 
bly necessary to inquire into the right clttmed by the present 
Oovemment to injure or compromise the future resources (rf the 
country. 1 am one who implicitly believeB in the existence of 
right and wrong, totally independent of civil institutions ; and I 
cannot conceive any ground why an individual, or a body of indi- 
viduals, however supported by legal anthority, and by all die power 
of the strongest, should take upon themselves to dispose of proper- 
ty which does not virtually belong to them. And if this should be 
admitted, with regard toients generally, ^hat shall we say to sales 
of .land on teunrea, by which they are freed from assessment for their 
quotas of the expenses of a luture Government The soil we stand on 
is not the gift (rfonr fathers, neither is it oars, save during the period 
of our existence. It is not man's bounty, but nature's gift to man ; 
to man who is, not to him who died y«sterday. The produce of 
the soil drawn forth by labour, is the property of him who pro- 
duced or purchased it, and he can bestow it on whom, or in what 
manner be pleases ; but the soil is the property of the state con- 
jointly ; its existence is derived from it ; and under whatever form 
of Government, its produce ought neither to be monopolized or 
otherwise alienated. 

When the truth of tUs is admitted, or rather when it can 
no longer be denied, is it to be supposed that a future gene- 
ration or Govemraent, will sanction the acts of the existing 
one ? Can it be supposed, that when tbe mercantile interests 
becomes equal in importance to the agricultural, that it will 
quietly permit itself to be thus defirauded ? I conceive, therefore, 
diat the power of the present Government to establish the sharo 
which a future Ooremment may require of &e produce of tbe 
soil, neither exists, nor will it foe ultimately recognised. Also, that 
it has no right, permanently, to settle a rent ;to receive a reduction 
of quit rents ; or to dispose of land under promise that it shall be 
afterwards freed from the necessity of supplying its proper share of 
the expenses of the Government But I certainly conceive, that a 
future Government has a decided right to alter or annul all attempts 
to substantiate thisrigbtj and prudence and necessity will compel 
the exercise of it, in declaring that such transfers have been issued 
without legitimate anthority, which could only be derived from its 
own independent act.' 

The relative proportion of produce which may require to be 
paid to a succeeding Government, cannot be ascertained. It must 
depend on the developement of the resources of the conntry, tutd ft 
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thonrand cmnaai wldck fntnnty can altme disclow. In dv mets 
time tito policy of the present Govenimeiit ia clearly to take 
■mall rant* in produce for modeinte periodi, leaving the sacceed- 
mg Ooverament to make whaterer alteratioiii they may deem 
expedient forthe fature welfare of the country. 

We must now, however, turn from the agricnltural settler, to 
offer a few remarks on the mercftntile colonist. On the firat arrival 
of a traveller at Sydney, he remarks, with pleasure and astonishmentt 
the rapid progress which the town -hoa made since its first founda- 
tion, and judges from it of the opulence and thriving condition of 
its inhabitants. But let ua accompany him in a more minute in- 
spection, during which he may perhaps have reason to consider 
us first impreBsions as having been erroneously formed. In pas* 
sing from street to street, we are first struck with the want of ele- 
gance in most of the buildings, or the absurd attempts at ornament 
in otiiers, aa if, in constructinng « new metropolis, it was required 
that we should go back for some centuries, in order to complets 
its resemblance to others of more ancient origin. We observe, 
at the sanM time, the better honses often concealed amongst tem- 
porary buildings, or wretched hovels, aa if ashamed of being seen 
in such company. With tbeesception, therefore, of straight streets, 
in place of crooked lanes, there is nothing to evince its modem 
origin ; while the whole compositian affords one of the finest illus- 
tration of the principle of leaving every thing to itself, in order 
that it may find its own level. It constitutes indeed an epitome of 
the whole history of colonial policy; all has been the resolt of pre^ 
sent eapediency, nor has any Governor looked forward to a stats 
' of improvement beyond that of tbe period of bis individual reign. 

But suppose tluit the legislator had acted difierentiy, and 
with a view to futurity, had taken example by the capitals 
now constructing, such as Edinburgh, Washington, &c. adapt- 
ing these copies to his particular situation, and to the amount of 
the means at his command. It would first have been necessary to 
have recognised the principle I have already advanced, that Go- 
vernment has no right, for a present consideration, to give up the 
resources of a future Oovemment. We have therefore, no right to 
alienate, in perpetuity, the ground on which the houses are built; 
that is, although the quit rents should have been small, and perhaps 
for a long time nominal, still they ought, at the same time, to have 
been renewable at the termination of certain fixed periodd. Having 
settled tbe tenure, we should proceed to lay out a portion of the 
town, wilb a reference to an epoch beyond tint of the present day. 
The course of the first streets having t>een planned, it would next 
have been necessary to calculate on the most advantageous sitnv 
tion for particular purposes ; as for instance, wharfs, store-houses,' 
ahops, &c. and due space would, likewue, require to be reCainetl 
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(or public buildingfl. We should then divide oar atreeta mieariiag 
to the purposes for which they were to b« employed, or accordiog 
to the wealth of the proprietors, &c. It is not aecesaary that the 
plans of the buildings should be saperb, or that they even should 
be permanent; all that is requisite is regularity. 

We should, at first, open only the number of classes of streets, 
that might be necessary for the present wants, nor should another of 
the same description be commenced on, until the previous one had 
been fairly completed. For this reason, the Oovemment would take 
care to have the suburbs falling gTadually into their hands.in pro- 
portion as the town Te<]uired to be increased ; instead of thesccon- 
stituting, as now, the fortunes of separate individuals, without exer- 
tion im their part, to the injury, and at the eipense of the rest of 
the community. Having formed the external plans of houses of 
each street, it would be necessary to keep in mind, that the lowest 
and temporary ones are first to be removed, and such should be 
disdnctly mentioned in their tenures, which ought to be of, per- 
haps, a similar description to those of the suburbs. In the higher 
sort of buildings, it would be by no means advisable to urge ex- 
traVBgant expenditure ; on the contrary, the Government being 
aware that outlay on dead stock materially detracts from the 
lesonrces of the country, it should rather inculcate economy, 
and more particularly on the first establishment of the new 
colony. In the plans of building, we ought only to aim at order 
And assortment, without forgetting, at the same time, that degree of 
elegance which may be purchased without extravagance. 

While we thus avoided, tberefbre, the stiaggting character 
of a Washington, the regularity of Ihe buildings would per- 
mit of an established circulation of air, while we completely 
prevented the crowding together of houses of all deacriptiona, 
along with the unheal thiness, filth, misery, and I may add. 
depravity, invariably resulting from iL The value of a house 
would Ukewise become substantial. A man, on a farm, may 
build as he pleases, since none are affected by his operatioiu; 
but in the town, the circumstances are different In thia 
case, the quality of the neighbourhood, the class of its inha- 
bitants, and, their descriptioii of building, enhances or deducts 
from Uie value of the house of an individual. The object is 
dterefore, equally beneficial to all ; still, however, it is only on the 
commencement of a city or village, that such can be properly 
carried into execution. In this respect, also, the towns of Sydney and 
Hobart Town afford a faithful pictu^ of the remainder of their 
respective colonies. The evils that now betray themselves might, 
with a moderate degree of foresight, have been avoided at that 
period, when the first foundations were laid; while, whatever he 
the exertioiu afterwards made, to remedy the errors then eom- 
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■utted, tkey can only be expected to be paitiaOy lacccaifb]* 
Hie ininiy bas been piodaced, and Ibongh enei^ and peiae< 
verancc may, perhaps, alleriate the moat glaring defects, the 
stamp thai Iws once been impreasedt will Dever be eSectoaQy eia- 

Bnt while crauidenDg (he state of private bnilciiiigi, we mast 
not paaa over the pubUc ones, without bestowing on them, like* 
wise, a few remarks. At Sydney, one cannot bat be struck with 
the conviction, that the pablic edifices there, have far ontstripped 
the wants and general progress of the colony, and, however they 
may serve to indicate the rounifirence of Great BriUin, would 
rather lead the traveller to consider them as monuments to die 
Governor who caused tiiem to be erected, and whose name*, 
largely emblasoned, craves for itself the gratitude of sncceediog 
generations. One cannot bat reflect, that those buildtnga were 
erected by the Mother Country, whose population were, at the 
time, laboring under severe difiEcnlties, and whose mimstry bor- 
rowed the fimde for the purpose, assuming the power to pledge 
for secarity the honor of the present and fiiture generatiou. 
These buildings ought to have exhibited examples of economy 
instead of prodigality to the population, more particularly when 
it is considered dut the capital laid out was so much specift 
taken from England, while their erection, at the same time, 
deprived the colony of so many of her laborers, who ought to havv 
been rather engaged in productive operations. Temporary pablio 
buildings, in a young settlement, should not be replaced by those 
of a permanent description, without the most urgent necessity, 
since the expense of labour, and of every article employed in their 
erection, must gradually decrease, inversely as prodtiction. The 
longer, therefore, they artf delayed, the smaller outlay of coital will 
be consequently required. 

Having examined, in a general manner, the state of the private 
and public buildings, one would naturally investigate into the 
sonrces from which the inhabitants derived their support. The 
population of Sydney is stated to amount to 30,000, bat 1 rather 
imagine that it issomewhat over-rated, while Hobait Town, by the 
last census, contained 4,000 inhabitants. Now, there are amongst 
these, a proportion in each, belonging directly to the Government, 
while others are supported indirectly by means of the salaries of the 
ibnner, disseminated through different luuds. The public salaries at 
Sydney, do not amount to double that of Hobart Town ; but we 

* Goveroor Mseqnarie, whose name resonndi ^m hill sod dale. In 
town, it is met with in numberless varied forms, while mountains, crags 
and riTCis ; pluns, hsrbonis, and settlements, in both colonies, and dnrin^ 
Uie period of his reign, faaveaU been honored by beii% couaidered worthy to 
besT his illnstrioss detiguation. 
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sUI assume thM they do ao, and that Jtliof the inhahitants or the 
■ latter place derive their complete support, directly or indirectly, 
from the Government, "niis would give for Sydney only 2,000 ; 
bnt we shall double thia, and say that 4,000 receive their subsis- 
tence from the expenditure of the state, by which we shall still 
have 16,000 individuals, whose meaiiH of subsistence remains to be 
accounted for. There are no roanufactures in either colony,, to 
give food to 500 of those 16,000; nor does the town of Sydney 
contain, within itself, any sources of wealth. Consequently, witti 
theifxception of the whale hsheries, which are at present acarca 
worthy of a place in our c^cnlation, the whole of this popnlation 
derives iu support from the trade with England. In other words, 
one-half nearly of the population of New South Walet deriva 
their support and iceahh from the there transfer of produce of 
the Mother Country, from the British vessel, to the cultivator of 
the aoit. Now when this is understood to amount to £500,000 
in one year, the profits of the 10,000 must have amounted, 
to by no means a contemptible sum. This £500,000, is exactly 
£300,000* above the present resources of the colony, whose ex- 
ports amount to 80,000, and the home Government expenditura 
to £120,000, while the deficiency consists in goods on credit, 
a small proportion of emigrants' capital, along with the losses of 
the specnlators. 

Is is tolerably evident, that if the remaining portion of this po- 
pnlation (30,000), were to take the management of this transfer 
into their own handi, a manifest profit would result from it. They 
would, in the first place, reduce the imports from 5 to £200,000, 
with equid advantage to themselves, and to the British merchant 
This amount would require but a very small establishment to transact 
the basinesa of division or transfer, including the repairs of shipping, 
&c. while the remainder of the population would be driven into the 
country, or be obliged to become otherwise productive, in converting 
com into money. The effects of competition in transfers within «' 
limited market, is not, as is supposed, to diminish, bnt to eiUianco 
the price to a consumer. If a merchant has a market for £100 
of goods, and stands alone, he can, we shall suppose, aiford to sell 
at 10 per cent, profit, but trom this he has to deduct his own ex- 
penditure, house rent, &c. When, however, there are two mer- 
chants for this amount, the expenditure is doubled; when four, it 
is quadrupled. Therefore, the price, so far from being reduced 
in the ratio of competition, is eventually increased by it. 

By the sweeping policy of leaving every thing to take its own 
level, so much capital is thus directly taken from the British mer- 
chautj never afterwards to be reatmed ; while the chief portion 

* Public expense for 1829 : see Cb^iter 2d. 
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of dw amonnt ia adwr expended on d«ul-ato<Dk, or Mires to 
maintain a large aitd unptoductive popnlatioa. Seace tha Ap- 
pearance of Sydney, aa far from esbtblishing its claim to wealdk, 
only evinces that the profits of the cultivator are hr inferior to 
those of tiie merchant. The effect of this is to diminish piodnctioii 
directly, while it enhances the price of wages; and we know, by 
experience, that whatever increases above a certain pcunt tm 
price of wages of the laborer, diminishesj proportiom^y, from th^ 
quontily of individual produce. When, however, wages begin to 
fall, in consequence of the drain of capital, property of all kinds 
must change ha^ds at a great loss ; ajid though the holders of 
moiigages or the purchasers may consider, that they have hy (^ 
means gained an advantage, &ey ought to be aware, that w^le 
fbs same causes renutin in operation, the decrease in value must 
(ODiiQue to proceed a^ fomierly, and in 4 apnilar proportiqn. 
Am I not, therefore, borne out in .the conctasipn, ,that had the 
Government oitiie country been vested in a body of British mer- 
chants as a monopoly, the evils resulting from a surplus impor- 
tation, would, ere this, have been remarked, and a proper remedy 
would moat probably have been suggested? Would not such a 
body have attempted to diminish the price of Gnropean articles, 
after their arrival in the colony, in order that the consumer might 
thereby have been enabled to exchange his own produce at tha 
lowest price ? 

I have alluded to the whale trade, as being a productive source 
of wealth. It may amount, air present, ineach colony,to dE30,000 
per annum, of oil exported into England. In Van Diemen's Land 
it is the black whale which is caught ; whereas, in New South 
Wales, vessels are fitted out for New Zealand, for the speim or 
^nnacetli whales. The black species are found in bays, on the 
coast of Van Diemen's Land, and more particularly about Basa's 
Straits. Boats are, in consequence, only required for catching 
these, though small vessels are likewise frequendy fitted out to 
accompany them. I endeavoured, though ineffectually, toimpiesa 
on the Government, the risk of driving those animals from the coast, 
as has been done in other countries, by continued, instead of inter- 
rupted annual attacks upon them, by which a lucrative source of 
colonial wealth would be probably destroyed. I believe that this is 
now beginning to be felt by thosewho have been longesteugaged in 
the trade; and although the annual produce is increasing, from greats 
numbers being engaged in the fisheries, they are hy no means no 
plentifiil at present, as they appear to have been during a former 
period. As far as I can learn, it is the reverse with regard to the 
Bpermacetti whales,w tiich are found in such abundance, that the trad^ 
Vill tnJy be ooatroUed by the demand few the oil, which, I believe. 
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it begiimiDf; to be largely upeaded in lHbticKtui|r vawDHatry of 
the fiuer ducriptioiu*. 



CHAPTER IV. 

F r d im Un a r f Stmaiit on XHUaty OawnutMnt.— Duty tffa Oaeermr. 
— pTvpoiali /or hit trial. — Inquiry into tte ^^eel* qf trnproAie^ 
Mm mtd prod u ctive undertaking*, under Ooeemment manoffmimt.-— 
Emeeatim and LtgiAUico Coutieih.—Judieial Department, and it* 



tratte, — Swrvegor Genmvfi Department : ft , , 

kneofPeBeg. — Goetr nm ei U itAegraUer ofhuidsmtaeurement efil 
AjF A^Mand S«rve y or » . — F*epoeaie fir a nete arrangement in Qie 
department of the Botatie Garden. — ^Keg «Ui regard to Bduea- 
^on, and tti ^ttent eondition. 

Befoie enteting on the diffeient detailfl of the itate, I mnat be- 
llow B few obaervationa on the militaiy, since it is from this 
dufl, almost exchtsively, flwt (he OoTemoTS of die colonies bare 
been hitherto chosen ; and it is, tberefore, necessiry to inqnira into 
the qoalificationa which render these, at present, the best saited for 
fulfilling such important duties. It cannot have escaped the obser- 
vation of thoae who have been .in the habits of intimately associ- 
ating with the military, that there are bat an extremely limited 
proportion of diem, men of education. I may appeal to such 
as are qualified to jnd^, who have spent many of dieir 
leisure hours in tite monotony of an lorantry mew room, 
whether the generally of the officers, composing such regiment*, 
are not tnfenor in education, to the avemge of diose witti whom 
their rank entitles tbem to associate ; and wbedter, in nnmbei^ess 
instances, diey would not have felt ashamed of dieir comrades, 
had &ey been deprived of the advantages, which in the eye of the 
nnltitude, are attached to a scarlet uniform. In (his respect the 
Engineer and Artillery officen possess a decided Buperiority over 
the other branches ; and though the education reqnired of Aese, 
is confined, and I may add ilhberal, still their nak u, by its 

■ Bankiof h csnied to some extent in both colonies. Tliew institntioiis 
dUcounl gaaenMy >t 10 per ceoL interest, while money may be laid oat 
OD mciTtgSfre, St 20 per cent and opwsrds. Hub, irtiile the whole capital 
fnvnted in the colony has only broof ht 1§ per cent, the settler.i* borrowiiv 
atfrom 20 to 25 per cent 

The most iaerative trade, however, In both colonies, and almost tha 
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■ibflucnce, eatabliBbed on a very differant fonndrntion Irom diat of 
dw lofuitry ; uid the elects on dwir reipective Mrricea aire, codm- 
qnently, conapicnouB. The improveiiKnta which have taken placa 
ia the Engineer and Artillery departments, have far oat-itripped 
those of the Infimtry, which has been nearly statioaary. Iln 
period, indeed. Ins not long elapsed, since the Britisli Army can- 
tained but fiew general officers, who were acqnainted wiA 
military tactics on an extended scale ; and I doubt, wbedier the 
information of the generality, under field officers even at dte 
present day, is not limited to a brigade exercise. 

One might imagine that it would have, ere this, occurred 
to those who have ruled the army, Qiat it was possible to in- 
crease its powers , and its reputation, by insisting on all the officers 
iwssing through a certain routine of education ; and on exhibiting 
proofs of proficiency, on subjects connected with their profession, 
before they were permitted to receive their respective contmiiaiona. 
To the army, generally, this wonid have proved advantageous ; 
theirtrappings would no longer have been considered as gaudy 
decorations, envelo[Hng, indiscriminately, the gentleman, tlu 
wealthy, and the clown : bnt as proofs of a superiority 
earned by appUeation and indtutry. It is evident, that 
-by improving tiie talents of a great proportion of the offi- 
cers, we should materially affect the relative quality of the 
whole body ; it would be Uke. giving additional temper to an 
inferior sword. Neither would its effects be confined to those who 
were previously deficient ; for experience has tanght, that the edu- 
cation of a greater portion of a class of men to a state of 
improvement, equal to that previcnsly obtained by a few, tends 
to impel the smaller number forward, who start again from dw 
. point at which they were equalled by the majority. In a word, 
the whole mass would thus rec^re an impulse; and while a 
higher description of commanding officers were elicited, the 
improvements in the materiel wo^d no longer be confined to 
those of the Artillery and Engineer, but be extended to other 
departments of the Infknliy, besides that of the tailor. 

At present, in aelecliBg an officer for the situation of gover- 
nor, no one can be aware of his capabiUty for the sitnation. He 
nuy have bduved with judgment in battle, but his deeds there 
are no recommendation for him in his civil ci^acity ; and it 
is dte heighth of injustice to reward military service, however 
praiseworthy, by sacrificang for that purpose the interests of 
a distant population. If these men are, therefore, to be henceforth 
■elected from the military department, I conceive it would be 
advisable, in order that they may, in the first place, profit by 
the ample opportunities which dieir profession affords them, of 
increasing Aeir stock of information, and inhsequently, of fnlfiU- 
k2 
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tog. whatever^ 4<^ini tlfef mar ^ caUnd on ito perfoRD, that Uief 
should ail mducrimiiialely receive a liberal education. 

In exam ini ng the itate of a colony, one qoicUy ^peroeivea 
that it ia divided into two parties ; Uw ^oveniing and the go- 
Vemed; bodi of which are perfecdy diibnct, and posiess few 
or no interest* in ctHnmon widi one another. The governing 
party, we ahall suppose, consists of 10 men, who are found 
pifficient b> BopeHntend 100 of the other class, *" ' 



lie object is considenble, and the attainment difficult ; hut through 
geneml arrangement, and regular subordination, the strength 
of the smaller party becomes mote, than a counterpoise to tibat 
of tlM larger. Were it not for this combination, the strength of 
the 10 would be redncod to an equality with the same nomber 
bfthelOO. Accordine,therefore,totbestrengthof connection in the 
amugement of the ksser body, the fewer will be the number 
required of the governors, and the ^mailer will, likewise, be the 
expense necessaiy to be levied on the governed. 
. But it appears to me, diat the principle leads much fiirdiet ; 
uid that, whenever we require to produce, to the greatest extend 
a given ol^«ct, it must be effected by the same union, and the 
qame continued chain of connection; in other words, if it ia 
required to increase to the utmost the resources and wealth of 
a country, each individual must act upon a given plan, instead 
gf every one's pursuing his object according to the dictates of 
bis own imagination. In opposition, however, to this principli^ 
we find each individual of the 1 OO perfectly insidated, and witbont 
possessing any common interests ; every one following bit own 
inclination: while the greater the division, die greater ia fbe 
extent of power that can be eirerted over them by &e governing 
party. So fiir, indeed, from their having any general interest, save 
aa respects tbelr personal liberties, that a calamity, occurring to a 
portion of the 100, generally becomes a source of advantage to the 
remainder. There is, in short, p. wide ^p between these two parties 
which requires to be filled up. Now all those who have hitherto 
devoted -^ir attention to the investigation of the proper principles 
of a govermnen^ have generally restricted tlumselves to thtt 
changes on the constitution of the governing party, as to the extent 
of Aeir powers and modes of election, &c. but po one has at- 
tempted to improve the basiB on which the government itself 
is founded ; yet the history of nations has shown, that the go- 
veniment pf countries receive their characters solely from the con- 
stitution of this basis, and that any changes effected in the system 
of gorenuueot invariably produce only a secondary influence. 

It cannot a^o fuve escaped the observation of those who havo 
been much amoqgst the military, that the chain of conuection above 
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tlnddibd . hu • 'peeolikr £ipodtion4o incKMelioBonUe fcek 
ntgt in d>e bigber TUiki,«iid to decWMe aelfiriuHM in tbe whole 
body t wheiMi, in proportioa u the intetesU of tboie eomposiiig 
the 100 tn aepaiiifed, tiie nry nrene of such flStota- ue pro* 
dnced. In the military, the rnolt is derived from the «acTiSce 
whk& eftch baa to nuJce of his eelfiah iuteroits, in order to add 
to hii ' own individu^ hoppioess ; dot do I conceive that this, 
in the el^^itwt degree, originate! ia the bonombte nature of 
ttte proMtiiNi, which hu, op the conbrary, a direct tendency to 
harden the heait. Mid to obliterate the better TeeliDga of oar natare. 
But the above eflect ie likewise obsnred under other ciroum- 
■tancea, and can be even traced anMmgst the less favoured hordes ot 
banditti; indeed, altbonghprejudice and the influence of powers has 
scattered some tinselled haloB aronnd the miUtary profession, what 
i» the Mneral natore 6t their pnrtnit*, save those of a more 
powerful and better oi^ aniied description of a similar class ? 

The duties attached to the office of chief niter, has contuned 
to vary with the prioress of dvilization of mankind. In the- mors 
barbarous times, it consisted in die administration of justice be- 
tween individualB, and in the cckbtatton of religions rights. These 
dulietf have snbaequmtly teen aangned to separate and inferior 
departments ; since which period tha chief object seems tn have 
oonsisted in' adding to the ^ry ef the country, and dimhushkig, 
at the same time, from its popniation, by the plnnder of neighbour- 
ing n^ona, or by otherwise revengbg real or supposed injnrieA. 
Bnt according to the appearance of the times, these idMs am 
about to undergo a change, and the duty of « Governor would 
■enn now to consist, in levying the amount of expenditure re- 
quired for the support of the governing party, and in direc&ig 
its application; also in superintending the engine ^rf the state, and 
in altering and amending the laws and regulations. 

In levying the amount of eipenditure required for 4ie support of 
the Oovenunent, and in directing its application, the demand on 
die 100 of the governed, is genemlly calculated on the sua which 
dteee can afford to pay. To ec(»o<sise sai^ resources) is merely 
to effect, in a ueG:ative degree, die improvement of (he resowtcea of 
the state ; and it it pbua, that however neceasary t^ most at all times 
be, the utmost advantage derived from contracted expenditaro am 
quickly be attained ; after which, still further dimmished expenditura 
would tend also to diminish the wealth of the connby. WheEeae (be 
improvii^tbe wealth and resOKrces of a country, is confined within 
nolanits, and the advantages resultingare consequently incalculable. 

Insnperintending the engine of the state, one generally observes, 
and more particolaily so in those coionies, the utmost repugnance . 
to-pwt with even the shadow of power. Under the plea of want 
ef pimciple in the subordinate^ ^e Gnvemor'sirfSGe is made lata 
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a chnk Tor tlte diffinvnt depaTtaneiita, and miitnte bnaineM 
' MUinot be tnuiiKcted widioat tta expreis ssnctioti, Tbe office b»> 
coDMB, ID coaseqoence, choakedwitii uwlesailebula, beloDgingpro-' 
periy to tbe inTerior departmdnta. Tbe cbecka intended become 
minute, tbe expenw enonnqiu, and tbeir efiecta only nominal ; while 
Feliering tbe tower departmenta from tbe proper respomibi- 
lity, tends to delay tbe public bnaineu, and odierwige embar- 
raues the praceedings of the departments. In (be mean time, tbo 
Goremor's attention ia occupied with nHeless details, and be ia left 
without time for those duties which ought chiefly to occnpy 
his attention. Snrely that engine must be baity which requires 
tbe engineer's nndivided attention, merely to preaerre a degree of 
eqailihrinm thronghont its different divisions. 

On the other hand, tbe duty of altering or amending laws, would 
appear to have been, in most instances, over-done, without, at the 
same time, effecting tbe objects proposed, of increasing tbe wealdi 
and pnuperity of^ populMion. A regnlation enjoins a real sacri- 
fice for a ben«Bt m protpecu ; tbe sacrifice is certain, but tbe benefit 
tobederivediiahyiiomeauBso; and frequently, even tbe attainment 
of the advantage, tends, in aom; odier way, to diminish, instead of 
increaring, die general prosperity. This ariaes from tbe disunited 
state of the novemed party; and it is obvious, that tbe advantages 
arising from legislation, with regard to these, must be confined 
within very narrow limits, so long as they remain a separate and 
disjoBwd body, possessing few or no common interests. A go- 
vemor of a colony, however desirous be may be to do bia duty, in 
issuing a regnlation, oaght ever to be awate, that in order to ob- 
tain a beneht for fte pcpnlalipn, be must, at tbe same time, in the 
present state of diings, do an injury ; and tbe injury and the benefit 
wiH constancy approach nearer to an equality, in proportion to 
the extent of tbe empire, and the increase d separate interests. 
' Hence, therefore, has originated the prevailing opinion, that every 
tUng, save poioer, should be allowed to assume its own level. 
' Tie remedy for this evil ia indeed difficult in a colony or coun- 
try which has attained to a certain degree of advancement ; but 
at ita first origin, it would aeem to be easy, while tbe attempts, to 
produce general coalition, are rendered almost indispensable on 
accoimt of the obstacles required to be surmounted. Although 
tbe difficulty is however great, in an established colony, wh^ 
mutual repulsion and jealousy so generally prevul, 1 still conceive 
(bat an approach to it may be affected ; and 1 likewise conceive it 
to be one of tbe first duties of a governor, constantly to endea- 
vour to accomplish the object in view, by gradual, bat deter- 

I know not any thing that wonld tend, in a greater degree, to 
improve those colonies, than dmt the Ooveraor ahould be obliged 
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to report on die effocts oThii own kdisinutnition^ SnppoM (tut for 
thia porpose, each (Jovenior Rbonld be necesurily tried by fail 
peers, on the concIuHion of hia reapectire adthority. llie inqoiiy 
should be conGoed (o subjects invalving the public intereata, and 
the proceeding nould bepublished for general infomMtian, consti* 
tnting a continued hiatory of the colony, for the benefit of posterity. 
The facta required to be proved would be bat few; namely, that in 
consequence of his, the Ooremor's exertiona, the colony had ad- 
vanced in h^pinesa and prosperity. That the total wealth had 
accumulated ia a greater ratio than the population. That the eiiat- 
iug exports had increased by regular annual increments. That 
other sources of income had been commenced during his admi- 
nUtnlion, and were about to socceed those exporta, whoae pre- 
sent supplies were becoming equivalent to the demand. Lastly, 
that the instmction of the rising generation had been property 
attended to. Were such to constitute the teat of die abilities and 
conduct of a Governor, one woald conclude that the individual who 
should tie found wanting in the necessary proofa ; who had res- 
trii^ted his exertions to retaining things in the state he found then^ 
and who had permitted the talent committed to his charge, to re< 
main without improvement, would consequently earn the disappro- 
bation of those who selected' him for such a situation, and that 
bis name ought deservedly to be handed down, with inbmy, to 
the execration of a future generation. 

I have already mentioned, that the only operationa of the Oo- 
vemment, which can be considered to be for the direct improve- 
meat of those coloniea, are all, with scarce an exception, unpro- 
dnctive; such aa roads, buildings, and d>e tike. Now, were an 
individual to come to an estate, the expenses of which surpass- 
ed the mcome, one would naturally expect, that instead of be* 
stowing the borrowed capital in ornamenting the proper^, be 
would expend tlie funds, so as to increase its prodmtive potrer, 

frovided tie could not bring Ae expense within the income ; and 
should imagine, that the same policy would l>e found equally 
^iplicable to a colony. It might, indeed, be objected by the pre- 
sent administration, tliat by such means the Government wonid 
l>e placed in competition with the settler; that fannsliaving in one 
instance, been attempted, tiad fiuled, &c. An investigation will, 
however, prove Uiat, with regard to these, it was utterly impossible 
they could have succeeded, on account of the mode by which they 
were attempted; and certainly it must be allowed they did come in^ 
properiy into competition with tlie settles, t>y incieasiDg, naelesaly, 
the supply, without, at the same time, adding to the OMMumption. 
I deny, however, that under a proper administration, Uiere is any ne- 
cessity for raising surplus produce, or for entering into competition 
, withtheMttler{soBoonasacoinmeiM;eiBent'luMbeenmade,inGo>- 
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yerdng the piodou of the loil iiOo m) sKpoitebtfl MMamodi^. Then 

u, however, at present, •& u>Bual deficiency in the rereBue, of 
£200,000 ; a aum which the aettlcr cannot affoid to paj ; and it ii 
Iherefore, the duty of the Oovenunent, either to confine the expen- 
diture within the income, oi to increaae the reaonivesjin orderta 
meet the deficiency. I ehoald. Accordingly, conceive, tliMt Gonm- 
ineot had no light to nndeitake any work nnder theae ciccain- 
Btances, save such as were calculated to produce a direct profit ; and 
I likewise conceive, had Uiis been the policy recommended by the 
Home Govemmeat, that these colomes wonld long ere this hare 
ceased to have been burthentome to the Mother Country. 

On those unproductive undeftakiage,GavenNpeBthave incnmd 
a very couaiderable expense. I shall quote two instances ol 
road-making, as being the only mode by which I can explain their 
general efiects. In all new countries, the first <rf tbe*a are made by 
Die settler. Tfaoae tpeef which would intercept a carriage, are eat 
down, and the fe^ places, which absolutely require it, are ren- 
dered more easy of ascent The'succecding (Wes are constructed 
by die Goveniment,onpti)icipleaNK>ilar to those in civilised conn' 
tnes, and the work is completed, generKUT,at an enormous espenee. 
In nearly thesiune ratio, hg^ever, that those facilitate intemonnet 
they likewise tend to scatter the popnlation ; and according m» Um . 
population is separated from one wolhci', the cost of pro&M it 
proportiouably enhanced. 

A very good road is now forming' between Sydney and 
Bathurst, a distance of 140 miles, which, in consequencn of 
the continued alteration in the direction, bu cost, for a number 
of years, several times the omoniit it ought to have dgne, in- 
dependent of the natural difficulties of the monntwn paaaes, and 
the general expennve mode of carrying on all Government c^rft- 
tiona. Now, if the sum total eutpended on Iheie, only produced m 
rent sufficient to repay theborrover, the work i« eviiiBndy nnpiO' 
ductive, since it affords no advaalfge ; but this work produoM 
not even interest, and the anunmt is, conseqaently sunk or given 
away. This is true so far as regards the Government individually; 
1ft usTllierefore,neit inquire how the expenditure affects the aettler, 

W« shall suppose, that the first description of road, oonstmcted 
at but little comparative expense, was in existence at the mo*. 
time with the present Government one ; and diat a toll was placed 
npan the latter for those that chose to pass by it, in preference to 
the other ; now, if we, likewise, suppose, that the toll was to be eal- 
culated on the average amount of tonn«ge,«nd that this must nacea- 
larily pay the interest only, not to mention a profit on the undertak- 
ing, can it be supposed that any ^tler would prefer the Governs 
meot road to the old one ? The whole delay ocoasioned by the first 
road, we nhall say, migU b« estimated 4t two or three days of 
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•ddhioiial jonmey, wliicb difference wolild hj no meam defray 
Ibe espense (^ interest. ' Hie real eipeiue of thii road cannot, I 
tin convinced, be now aacertained ; but I do not conceive that 
at present the prime coat of the whole tonnage of die BalhnrBt 
diBbict, would even defray the interest of the amount ; oeidieT da 
I conceive it will ever do so ; since so aoon as the Bathurat 
ezpoita have attained to (he required value, in order to pay the 
interest, the facilitiea of water carriage wilt have been found oat 
throngfa the Lachlan and Hurrinbibijji rivers, toward Spencer's 
Oulph. lie expenditure, therefore, of the Oovemment is not a 
boon beatowed on the settler ; it is a dead loss to both. True, it may 
be aaid, that this is intended for the succeeding generation ; but has 
Goremment a right to borrow money for diat purpose ? Ought it 
not, before such a display of generosity, to take care (hat its ex- 
penditure is within its incoine? Again, are snch acts for the bene- 
fit of the succeeding generation ? T confess I have strong doubts upon 
this siihject, conceiving that the best, and perhaps tite only mods 
of benefitting posterity, is by laying out a portion of our wealth 
in productive sources. Iiocal improvements in roads ought to be 
defrayed not by the whole commnmty, but by those who derive 
advantage from them ; nor ought the expenses Jo be incurred until 
the benefits, calculated to result firom the measure, are such, as to 
give an immediate profit on the outlay. 

The second instance I shall give, is a mountain road between 
Paramatta and Maitltmd, of, I believe, 104 miles extent. This will 
speedily be completed, and certainly does credit to the engineer, 
both in the selection of the direction, and in the construction of 
the slope from the top to the bottom of each declivity, which has 
been rendered equal throughout. It is a work, indeed, worthy of a 
populous and civilized country ,-~ but in New South Wales, while 
the expense required to accomplish it has been enormous, it ap- 
pears to be a useless waste of labor and money, Maitland is sitii- 
ated on the Hunter River, and possesses the advantage of direct 
water carriage to Sydney. The country through which the road ia 
constructed, is barren in the extreme ; and no produce will ever be 
transported by the land route, which ia, therefore, only calculated 
for passengers. There was previously a mountain track for these ; 
and DOW, if a duty were laid on them, the interest on the amount 
expended on the road, would not, I am convinced, by pure contri- 
butions, be defrayed for, at least, a century to come : indeed, in 
passing throughout its extent, I could not help considering it, aa 
only a beantiiiil specimen to be preserved for future years, of the 
extravagance and ignorance of the prasent generatian of mlers*. 
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When an individual commencei ft new (peciea of crop, or a 
■tew manufacture, be is put to greatei eipense dian would sub- 
sequently be requiied, after the same had been once properly ia- 
troduced. Neither does he, in most cases, derive the benefit from . 
it ; it is hia offspring, and the neighbourhood or country which 
reap the great proportion of advantage resulting from his expe- 
rience and his logses. But if the country is chiefly benefitted by 
the iatrodnction of a new source of wealth, the Oovemment muM 
likewise receive their share, since it derives its resources front 
the amount which the country can aflbrd to pay. I( is, therefore, < 
the duty of those who receive the benefit, to defray Uie expense of 
inch ondertaLings, which ought, consequently, to fall pioportion- 
ably on the Government and on the party governed. Now I 
have endeavoured to shew that the governed are, a divided power- 
less mass ih.those colonies, and incompetent to unite fortbepurpose 
of executing, to advantage, a new undertaking. On the contrary, . 
the Qovemment conceives its duty to be restricted to expenditure, 
■o that new improvements devolve solely upon speculators. But 
speculators are self-interested, and most necessarily be short- 
aighted. Their object is directed to rapid returns from whatever 
source, because the short periods of their existence indispensably 
requires it. This again demands an immediate and large outlay 
of capital, generally without a proper examination of what is to 
be the result, because the circumstances of the individual are in- 
compatible with its attainment This is equally the case, whe- 
ther there ia hut one individual concerned, or any number of 
individuals. 

Government is, however, very difierently situated, while at the 
same time it is in possession of capital (laborers,) who are required 
to be employed in the most piofitabla occupations ; neither, is it 
likely to be led away by the expectation of immoderate profits, 
inducing it to commence on any but the smallest possible begin- 
nings ; because it will naturally look forward to a longer interval 
for th^ completion of its expectation. Possessing both the means 
and the .power, it is also likely to be more successlui than an in- 
dividual, while its operations can be carried on at less expense. It 
wouldbe less undertbe influence of the passions then the speculator; 
and would inquire, thoroughly, into the premises before com- 
mencement of an undertaking ; while it still retained the power of 
rewarding the speculator in proportion to the success of those 
schemes, which we shall suppose the tatter has proposed. In 
selection of the plans, which it is to put in practice, it would bo 

been necewarr to render ihem of the ordiDary qualitj'. The want of the 
eogioeer is likevise aeverely fell, both witfa regard to the line of directlbii, 
and in the management of- the slope, where a ntountaiu requires lo b« 
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^ided by other motiveji tlian tboae of a speculator working on his 
own acconut ; since the fonner would have reference solely to the 
ad vautBge resulting to the country from the successful introduction 
of a new or improved HOorce of wealth. Its exertions would be . 
directed, in order to set an example ; when the new crop has be- 
come common, or the new staple or manufacture has been pro- 
perly introduced, the object would be attained ; and it would then 
be time to think of withdrawing the capital, for the purpoae of 
. being laid out in other productive sources. Monopoly, which 
beneGta a specnlator, would be injnrioas to its interests ; neither 
would it require to have any secrets ; for the more extended the 
infortnation, the more rapidly should its plans be accomplished; 
In a word, the objects of Government would not be selfish, since 
the advantages it would calculate on, must solely be derived 
from the effects produced on tiie general prosperity. It would 
thus assume its proper situatian as the bead of a population, in 
leading the way, instead of requiring to be driven onwards to 
improvement. 'True, (his, at present, constitutes no portion of the 
duties of the present Governor ; and I anticipate the sneers of 
those who would deem his office as degraded by such unmilitary 
pursuits. Still, however, according to my own conviction, this 
constitutes, in conjunctian with the improvement of the rising 
generation, the noblest portion of the duties of a ruler; while'his' 
powers of conferring benefit are not here restricted within the 
same narrow limits as those attached to bis other duties ; but are 
constantly progressive, and are only confined by bounds, within 
which it may have pleased the divinity to restrain the future prcH, 
gress of mankind. 

In looking round to observe whether any works of this kind 
have already been attempted, I have only met with one solitary 
example. True, endeavours, which have proved successM, hare 
been made to improve the breed of stock ; but these, on inquiry, - 
will be found to have belonged to the unproductive description. 
The example alluded to, was made during the administration of Sir 
T. Brisbane, who instituteda Government tsrm at Emu plains, for 
the culture and preparation of tobacco. This, under all the disad- 
vantages of confined plans, more than repaid its expenses ; and 
through its means, the manufacture -of negro head tobacco haa 
been introduced into the ctdony : indeed, it would have proved, in 
this respect, completely successful, had it not been done away with 
daring the succeeding administration, before the full advantage 
had been derived from its institution. I have also alluded to a 
manofacture of cloth at Paramatta ; which, however, can only be 
considered in the light of an employment to those who are under- 
going punishment; since in a country where labor.of all kinds con- 
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tioaes to be of the higbeat valae, ike thread requindfor toeaviTig 
it wa», in the year 1830, all tpwu by the hand. 

I must now, however, conclude this part of my mibject, with one 
additional remark, that during the eail; period of Ihe colony, had the 
Government directed iti attention to productive undertakinga, upon 
principles similar to those stated in the 2d and 3d Chapters, and had 
they even confined those to the culture of the vine, for which the soil 
and climate of New South Wales is peculiailyadapted, tlK valaeof 
their exports, ere this, would at least, I conceive, have equalled that 
portion of the expenditure, which is now surplus to the revenue. 

A change has lately been affected in the admuuBtratioa of thoie 
colonies ; an executive and a legislative assembly having beeq 
appointed to aid, or check, the authority of the Governor. The 
executive council is composed of persons holding the highest G^ 
venunent situations ; but as far as 1 am acquained, its powers are 
inerely nominal ; indeed, it is, perhaps, better that it should be so ; 
since placing the control of the acts of a Governor in the hands of 
those who do not share in lus responsibility, is at all times a 
^langerous policy. The legislative assembly is likewise appointed 
by the ministry, and is composed chiefly of persons holding offi< 
cial ailuatiopa, and these principally residing in the Government 
towns. This is a new department,, and I coikceive, as iar as I 
had opportunities of judging, that its members have been as judi- 
ciously selected as preseht circumstances would admit. Possess- 
ing, therefore, an assembly, whose exclusive powers are legislation, 
«nd at a period, when the rage appears to be in favor of its being 
carried to the utmost extent, I do not think the colonies have 
any cause to dread their being long in want of an ample code of 
regulations* ; while the lawyers, likewise, will take care tiiat these 

* ( hippened to be in Van' Diemen's Lund, when this issemblj' commen- 
ced ilp proceedings, and I cannot properly smid mentioning one of the re- 
gnlstioni trhich it tlien isaiied. At this period a desnltory war of eiter- 
miiution vm caiTTing on between the settlers b the interior, and the 
aborigines. The latter, however, had the adTsntaRC ; and «ccording to tha 
public reports, they were plundering a hut, and killioK a European almoat 
every day ; each individual, who quitted his hut but for a lew yards, reqoired 
both to be armed and to be aecampaDied by a, dng. He musquets con- 
■titated but a poor protection without one of these luefol aaiiaalB ; indeed, 
it was only wheo osaured uf their guardianship, that the settler or Btockman 
at the out stations, could Iny their heads on their pillow; secure of warning of 
the insidious approach of their persevering enemira. Notwithstanding this 
state of things, and under the plea that di^ were injurious to the Bbeep, the 
legislative assembly Arreted, that a ieavf ihti/ tiimldbt laid ujmt them, with 
Ihe tuual ptnaltg, in cue 0/ mm-can/armittf lo the regulatitti. It nowcOBSti- 
tutes a portion of the history of Van Diemen's I.aad, that the above warfart; 
has beeo carriedonforfonr years, withoutalmosttheappearanceof an attempt, 
on the part of Government, to check the effusion of blood, lliat GovemaieDt 
have looked oa with apparent apathy, while the lives of those peculiarly com- 
mitted to its protection, have twen sacrified to an amount almost equal, per- ■ 
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•ball net be deficient in technicftlities of legal jargon, in order ta 
serve as a store of food, for their own powerful fraternity. 

The judicial branch of the Govenunent, which caniea tlie pre- 
sent tans and the new enactment into effect, is of a peculiar de- 
scription. Hie beads of its department are rendered independent 
of Um local Crovemment, creatii^ by this means, two distinct 
descriptions of Government, a legislative and a judicial ; not only, 
however, ia the latter independent, but a legislative measure can- 
not be carried into esecution without its sanction ; the judges hav- 
ing the power of placing a veto on any regulation, regarding which 
.they can state their reasons for considering it as at varianc* 
with that something denominated the British Constitution ; and tliis, 
I should conceive, they could do withont difficulty in every in- 
stance. Experience has shown, that it is at alt times dangerous 
to create a power in a Government independent of the chief pow- 
er of tlie state ; and this is particularly observable in tlie inabtnce 
now under consideration. The evil effects of it nay be easily 
traced : when injustice is supposed to be committed by tlM 
higher power, ttie individual generality seeks protectimi from the 
joKlicial department, whose popularity is improved tn proportion 
to (he diminution of tliat of the other. This is greatiy increa»- 
ed by the inferiors in tlie latter department, who, in order to 
' enlarge their own power and emolunents, orge on their superiors 
to opposition to the Government, or, shielded by their protection, 
they find their advantage in waging a petty warfare, on their pre- 
vate account, since a state of quiescence is ever unfavorable to 
Qieir interests. 

I am convinced that no one measure has tended, in a greater de- 
gree, to spread disunion in the colony of New Sooth Wales, thaa 
tiie independent power of the b«ncli. While the judges have lost ' 
no opportunity of openly censuring the acts of Ute Govenunent, 
tlie subaltern authorities have continued 'to ring the ctiaoges on the 
words liberty and equality, in the ears of those, whose passions 
and situations have rendered them most wUling listeners. In this 
warfare, those who attack possess a desided superiority over thos* 
who defend ; and tbe same species of declamation, used to nu»- 

faaps, to the whole prceeat ]N>piilatioD of the aborifinca. At length, impelled 
by tbe general feeling,. it has come forward in the struggle, and saccenmust 
eventndty attend its measures, because its character ie staked for theirezecu- 
tfon. But will not this very aaccesa tend to prove, that what could have been 
done BOW, could Ukewise have been dime four years go? nay, it will do more) 
it will prove tbat there wonld have be«i has difficulty, bad the evil been 
taken at its commencemeDt, and that there would iUve been also less 
efFnsion of blood in the execution of ita purposes, without taking into 
considerstion the waste of human 1ifi>, which has been expended during the 
ioleTTal, sad wbi^ calls sload for justice, not on the sboriginet, but on the 
ruler* who permitted it. 
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lexd an i^^nnt jury, is equklly ■ncc«safoI in exciting flie reelings 
of the majority of a more ignorant commniiity. I ahoald conceive, 
that « judge of a colony ought to evince the same respect for 
the Goremment as lie woald be expected to entertain for his 
sovereign. The judicial is a branch of the executive, and although 
separated from it, there must still exist a strong connecting link. 
The two cannot be torn from each other's suppotf, without mutual 
injury. The Goveniment ought to be able, when it requires it, to 
claim the aid not only lof the judges, but likewise of the .whole de- 
partment ; and it onght to exercise a strong power throughoat flie 
whole of its internal economy. Should the Government act wrong, 
it onght not to be judged by a portion of itself, but by some 
authority superior to both ; which authority can only be at present 
safely lodged in the Mother Country. 

There is something surprising in the power which the depart- 
ment of the law has acquired over the property and liberty of the 
community, and which wiU moat probably continue to increase, 
until the whole fabric falls from its own extrenve weight. There 
would appear to have been hitherto a natural tendency in 
man to seek for power over his fellow beings ; and ita succesBful 
acquirement in departments of tbe state, has ever been in pro- 
portion to the degree of civilization which the particular country 
may have acquired. The law and'the church have equally pressed 
forward in this favorite pursuit ; and though the latter has had 
getterslly the advantage of ber more slow-moving companion, the 
progress of the former in enslaving the minds, and in diminishing 
(he wealth oftheinhabitantjofthe more civilised countries, has been 
steadily advancing. It seems to have rested its chief foundation 
OB the perversion of the science of logic, which has, by this 
means, lent ite aid equally to the support of truth and error. The 
paths to true inquiry have been rendered lugged, difficult, and of- 
ten impassable ; because, those obstacles have formed the support of 
this bod;, which has hitherto been left In England to ite own Govern- 
ment, rather than to that of the nation. It is indeed strange to ob- 
' serve tbe lawyers presenting diemselves as the advocates ot'liberty, 
who, at the same time, guard the road to this shadow of justice ; the 
gates of whose temple, which, should be free to all, can only be 
nidocked at ruinous expense ; and whose penetralia can only he 
entered after surmounting delays, quibbles, and uncertainties, suffi- 
cient to detract from the acquirement of right, when obtained, often 
' tbe whole, and always the greater portion of its value. One wonld 
rather indeed anticipate wi they ought to dread the progress of 
liberty, whose effects must inevitehly be to sweep along with its 
first dde, the whole, or the greater portion of those trammels, by 
which they themselves have been enabled to fetter tbe pnicr 
principles of justice. 
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At present tbe crinuiuJ and civil law, not only or Engkiid, 
but or all European countries, bos no other baais to test upon, but 
the power of the itrongeit Even the division of crimina] and civil 
u imperfect Crime is not what the powerful choose to class under 
that appellation ; if it exists at all, it is speci&c ; and the mere com- 
mission of an act, by an individual infringement of a power, which 
perhaps, rests itself on no legitimate basis ; or the performance of 
an act which, in law, may be denominated infamous, cannot neces* 
sarily constitute a criminal. Neither is the punishment, whatever 
the law chooses to make it. If a man commits a real crime, 
ivkether agaiiist the power, or againgt an individual whom it 
governs, Iht offender it indeed due, in some tacrifice ; but that 
sacrifice is not what the power may choose to exact ; there is 
but a certain intrinsic quantity due, and where more is exacted, 
no matter by what authority, a legalinjury is thereby commilted. 

OurprescDt civil codeis founded onthat ofRome. It wna esta- 
blished when the light of reason was beginning to glimmer through 
the mazes of eastern supeisdtion ; and it haa since been improved 
by the addition of rights wrung by the blood of our ancestors, 
from the grasp of their mlera. The basis of civil law in 
atl Eni-opean countries has, therefore, been derived from a aemi- 
barbarous people, whose institutions we have been tanght to 
respect with superstitions admiration. The superstructure baa 
been, indeed, altered by custom, or rendered less tyrannical by 
compulsion ; but has man no vested rights save those of custom, 
expediency, and the power of the strongest? or will be in futim 
times, be content to receive that as a boon from his ancestars which 
they had neither a right to give or to take away 7 True, tbe period 
has Dot yet arrived for investigations of this kind, although there is ■ 
feeling abroad which would indicate, that it is not far distant. A 
Brougham may attempt to redecorate tbe eztemal surface of a 
falling building, whose imperfections 'are now concealed amidst 
the rubbish of ages, and whose mysterious arcana require a longer 
period of existence than that allotted to man, to explore their dreary 
labyrinths. But let him beware; there isdangeriu the attempt; for 
should -the long excluded light but for a moment^flash on its 
rotten foundation, the whole will at once crumble to pieces, so that 
even its better fragments will bo deAned unworthy of aiding in the 
' formation of an improved edifice. 

Important, however, as is the nresent inquiry, it is still of too 
. extended a nature to admit of investigation within the narrow 
limits of the present chapter; I shall, accordingly, close my obser- 
vations on legal administration, by proposing a few alterations in 
the duties of a magistrate.' The subject has been already intro- 
duced, and it will, therefore, I conceive, be unnecessary further to 
vxpliun the reasoui «d which I have thought it adviseable to recom- 
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mend these ameiidmeiita ; particularly, since I tun aware, ahould mj 
previous plans be deemed worthy of being carried into execution, 
that much more important improvements will, in cuch a case, bo 
rendered indispensable. For the present then, 1 conceive, that the 
magistrates should be elected for periods of seven years, and tlut the 
respectable portion of the popul^on should possess some voice in 
their nomination. Their powers do not require to be increased ; but 
in higher cases, whether civil or crimioal, they should be allowed 
the assistance of a jury*, selected from the district. This court 
should be supplied with law books of reference, instead of law- 
' yers. 1^ Supreme Court might still be the judges, in cases of 
higher moment ; such as when the life of the individual was at 
stake, or where Urge property was the subject of discnssioBi. 
K likewise might continue its jurisdiction in case of appeals ; but 
I am convinced, that curtailing, generally, the limits of its authority 
would tend greatly to the prosperity of both colonies. 

The next branch of the Government which would appear, from 
its rank, to claim our attention, is that of the Survey Department, 
As it is almost solely throogh this office that the settler transacts 
his chief business .with the Government, its organization, wiUi re- 
gard to the agriculturist, is of the first importance ; and his future 
prosperity may depend, in a great degree, on the proper execution 
of its functions. The ofGce consists of Assistant Surveyors, and a 
Surveyor General. The first* are employed in the survey of the 
couotry, and on the measurement of settled grants ; whereas the 
Surveyor General's situation is not what his name would import, 
he being rather a Territorial Secretary, and the channel of corres- 
pondence with the Governor on all matters connected with land, 
or land revenue. His office, likewise, constitutes a registry for 
settled grants, and for documents of the assistant surveyors, over 
whom he presides, as a sec(v>dary portion of his duty. 

The assistant surveyors are generally young men, with 
scanty education, sent odt to the colonies by the ministers; and 
as there are little or no inducements held out to them, from 
promotion or otherwise, it is not to be expected that they should 
be very zealous in the performance of their respective functions. 
Few or any of tbem, have been accustomed to the use of a 
surveying instrument previous to their arrival ; nor would such 
information, under present circumstances, be of service to 
them, since they are only intrusted with a chain and table 
compass, with which they are expected to complete their geo- 

* Tie jury of officers, who are [mpsunelled In Qiose eolooiei, for erlminal 
CSKB, is airreat imprOTemeiit on the petty juries of England; since • much 
more intelligent B«t of men are thus obtaiaed for the settleDieat of iupor- 
Unt, and often intricate, inreUigations, 
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graplkical snTveyt. The inaccuracies of tlieM are, therefore^ 
Irequeatl^ ridiculoui ; still this ia but of secondary conse- 
quence, could the other informatioa, collected by them, be ren- 
, dered productive of public advantage. 

The Surveyor General's DepartmcDt, as a whole, would appear 
to be a locid agency, constituted in order to assist the Govern- 
ment is th^ disposal of land belonging to his Britannic Majesty ; 
true, it ostentatiously proposes to give information to the public ; 
but let a settler apply to it, and afterwards estimate the.advan- 
tage which be may lave received. He will, at the Survey office, 
have elegantly painted maps placed before him, where he may 
observe boundary lines, settled,' or supposed to be so. He may 
perceive mountains arising, where the space would otherwise havtt 
appeared unoccupied ; and, perhapv, he may be able to trace tha 
winding of many a stream, whose course has only followed t^ 
imagination of the surveyor. He may, indeed, be able to esti- 
mate, with tolerable correctness, the extent of land hitherto unal- 
lotted ; but surely tiiis constitutes but a minute portion of tbo 
information required by the settler : the public auctioDeer could 
not have given him less. The settler, 1 have already mentioned, has, 
since the commencement of the colony, been treated by the Go- 
vernment as an interloper in a penal settlement, and his interests hare 
only been attended to according as they affected the interests of those 
under iU particukr charge. The Surveyor General's ia a Go- 
vernment office, not a pnhlic one ; and its duties are Gaofised bt 
what concerns ib own peculiar interests. Under whatever kngu^;* 
it may have been couched, the policy, up to the present day, re- 
mains the same ; what has Government to do witb affording in- 
fonnation to the settler ? Is it not sufficient that it confera on him, 
as a boon, the permission of occupying waste land, and of laying 
out his substance and his labor on what would otherwise be unpro- 
ductive ? Should delay take place, to the injury, perhaps the ruin, 
of the new comer, how can the Government help it? Is it to be 
put out of its proper routine, because a needy adventurer's inter- 
eats are concerned ? When the more important duties of the state 
^ill admit, the Governor will then bestow his attention on the 
settler's concerns. 

Tile Governor, through the Surveyor General, exercises the 
kingly office of granting specific portions of land. Now the Go- 
vernor receives his information, with regard to these, from the 
Surveyor General, who is a resident in tbe Government town; and - 
he, again, from the assbtant surveyors,; so that the Governor can 
only estimate the number of square miles to be given away, wit^ut 
nkrmce to their situation, or their quality. But assuming, that 
all our previous reasoning had been unfounded, that the power 
to alienate tbe land constituted tbe right to do so, and that tie line 
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of policy waa in hvor of the meaMoxe ; wotild it not ttilt be «d' 
Tiuble, that the Governor should be pteyionriy ttcqnainted widi 
' the nature of those boo»i which he thtu blindlf mi indiwri- 
minately disposes of? Shoitld not Ae adraatages of sitoattoi), 
ptesent, oi future, be ascertained ? And sbonld not the grants be 
proportioned in extent to the quality, ss well as the value of Bacb 
advantagea? Also, sappoaing that the regulations regardaig dw 
expenditure of eapitai vrere founded on a true line of policy, the 
Omemor has still no present mode ofascertaining the value of the 
imprOTements made on the grant ; and, perhaps, it is m well, for be 
possesses no power of enforcing the regulations, wlule the at- 
tempt to do so, might interfere very materially with his patroBBge. 
1 have mentioned that tbe duty of assistant surveyors naa 
donblej namely, geegrafhical survey, and settling the limits of gmota 
or purchases : indeed, tbe latter cannot be done without them, their ■ 
report constitnling a sort of right or title to the property. A settler, 
Qwrefore, is desirous of knowing the boundary of his farm ; be may 
wiih to run a fence around the skirts of it, to protect bis crop, 
' and detain bis .cattle ; or bis neighbour and he may have a ^pnte 
or lawsuit He accordingly applies to Government for a surveyor ; 
bat tbe policy remains still the same, under whatever language ^ 
it may b« expressed. The surveyor is engaged on geogtapbical 
■nrvey, which is to be first attended to ; when he can be spared, 
tbe wishes of Ae settler will be complied with. Tbe surveyor's 
bosines* is asa Government servant, not thatof a settler; die btter 
may, tbereibre,hare to wait three, four, or mere years, unable to moLa 
tbe necessary improvements on bis property, nntil it shall be cimve- 
nient for the rulers to attend, in good time, to his request 
' The Goveinpienl complain that they have too iW surveyors ; 
, bnt let tbem even triple or quadruple the number, and the evil will 
■till remani the s^ae. Tbe Surveyor General possesses little crai- 
troal over Uiem ; white tbe Government has no advantages to hold 
out in order to arge them either to improvement or exertion. 'Hietr 
private interest is to do as little as possible ; and it is a remark mad« 
by the older settlers, ttat tte wmrk aecom^bedby tbesurreyors, 
has always been decreased inversely as additions have been made 
to their nurnbem. 

But let us assume diat a line (tf policy, simSar to what I have 
Utberto attempted to advocirte, should be eitended to tl^ d«part- 
nen^ which now constitutes a very consideTaUe itoa in the 
expenses of the Government, without any adequate cotresponding 
advanUges. 1 should, m this case, be led to recommend a nearly 
■itmlar course to that proposed for settlers. Tbe patrom^ ta 
Ac appointments of assistant snrveyors, should be distributed 
amongst the universities ; the candidates being required to attain ■ 
Mperier ntnk in those claascs wherein the iidbniutieB tnught 
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particalwly regarded Aeir fhtnre functnui ; ind Amy Aonld be iak«- 
vriae practicallf inatructed in the use of those iiHtriiiiienta whic4 
they Dm; be called on to employ dminK the coarse of th«r 
(nture Bnrveys. One, of theie persona, I ahooU e«tiin&t«, would 
ensily accomplish the avenge woric, which reqnirea now foor 
of the present membera of the department to efiect. Hkt 
ehonld advance to the highest nmk of Snrreyor General, through 
<he joint operatioD of length of service, and meritorious con- 
dnctj in other words, though length of service ahonld be india-, 
pensible to their rise in the different gndes, deserving conduct 
would also be reqniaite to enable them to derive the fuU advan- 
tage from tbeae. The Surveyor GeoerBls, in particular, should he 
choaen from the highest class, indiscriminately, on the individuala 
being recommended by theJegislative council to the Home Govern- 
ment, for the vacant appointment. 

Let us soppoae, tlut a new district is, tberefere, about to be 
settled ; a.nd that an individual, high in the department, is first aent 
to establish its limits. He would survey, by means of large 
triai^lea, permimently marking, by the most effectual means, the 
Bitglea of each triangle, and perhaps also the division of its 
sides. While in this employment, he would require to talw 
an enlarged and comprehensive view of the coimtry, collecting 
every information which he may deem important for the future 
settler ; such ta the quantity and situation of the land fit for cul^ 
vatioD ; the quidity and depth of soil ; &t species, number, and 
quality of the trees and grasses, &c. &c. This leport, along with the 
map, ahonld form the first decuments in the public office of the new 
district. We have now, we shall suppose, six or seven reapectnblv 
•etllera, and a paid magistmte, in whom tike OoTCRMacfit reposes 
confidence, and gives them the cha^je of the disposid of the fntnie 
settlements, upon just and equitable regulatiens. -Counterparts of 
all the maps wonld be kept in die legistty offices of the Govern- 
ment town ; and appeals might be heard by a Gowicil, from the 
decisions of tius district committee. 

A younger surveyor is now sent to fill np, as may be reqoisitst 
the large triangles, for the completion of the autline map. His 
chief business, however, would still be to obtain that infcHmalioa 
which the settier required ; and to delineate and describe the natare 
of the country, along with its capahilities and Advantages. I 
conceive it would be a great improvement to describe the countiy 
in relieve maps, made of some composition, on a sufficiency large 
scale, to shew the mountahia in their proper proportion. ' Shoukl 
thia have ita counterpart, with names in the common mode, while 
the odKr was painted, to shew the nature of the conntty, an indiri* 
dual conld obtain, by this means, a far better idea of it, than from 
'the most Btin^ely executed paper map, or from the details of the 
■ 3 
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most elabonte report l^atlf, QteoB would likewue fonn docn- 
■nentainboth thedistrictuidregutryofficM. When the Burvejorhu 
finiebed hia duty, and taken his departure, new aettlen will Brrive, 
Applying to ttu local committee, who, in addition to th^se public 
docuTuents, are now become personally acquainted with the country. 

When the space to be occnpied by the settler has been selected, 
persons, no matter whom, provided they are duly authomed by the 
committee, would be sent to establish its sitaation and ita Umits. They 
most DOW measure with reference ta the triangles already settted, 
aa it would lead to confusion, were any errors that may have been 
made in the first settlement of these, to be afterwards coirected. 
All those steps should, therefore, be considered as final ; and the ex- 
pense of this last survey should be defrayed, in due time, by the 
■ndividaal whose boundary has been settled. 

The first formed map will be, accordingly, gradually fiUed'up with 
the arrival of new settlers. In order that these may derive the 
utmost advantage from the experience of others, the local committee 
ought to give an annual statistical report, of the changes which ' 
take place within the district; being authorized to call for such do> 
cuments, as may be necessary to complete it, from the whole of the 
inhabifanta. This should embrace the information which a. Go- 
vernment ought to possess; recording, at the same time, the changes 
and improvements as they take place ; the increase of wealth of the 
country, floods, disasters, commerce, quantity and quality of the 
crops, &c. or in a word, whatever is necessary to improve the 
information of the future cultivator. 

Such are ^le present changes, I would recommend in the Sur- 
veyor General's Department ; having, as in the last instance, refer- 
ence only to the line of poUcy 1 have first laid down, and putting 
out of the qneatiDn the other plans with regard to settlers, which have 
been detailed in the 3d Chapter. Should the tatter, however, like- 
wise meet the approval of those who have the power of carrying them 
into execution, it will he a matter of little difficulty properly to 
adapt each part in the chain, in order that it may suit its cor- 
responding link. 

There is. another department which ought, according to the 
above views, to be intimately connected with ihe preceding ; and 
however insignificant it may appear in ita present condition, I 
cannot, therefore, consistently pass it over in silence. In all the 
British colonies, I believe Botanic Gardens have been considered 
as necessary appendages ; although the purposes to which these 
should be applied have either been uninvestigated, or altogether 
lost sight of. At present, they form elegant and delightful prome- 
' nadea for the ladies and the burgesses ; they provide deUcioua fruits 
for the desert of the Governor, or for those who are honored by an 
' entree to the ItaAj Governess' bourdoir. As secondary objects. 
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ihey nny have in view the tnuunDissioD of the fairer flawera or the 
mountain, tn deck the green-houses of the nobte or illnstrious, or 
the collection of the meaner productions of tlie wilderness to lum- 
ber the works of science, or to record the existence of those whose 
names would otherwise have been soon consigned to oblivioa. 

I cannot help, therefore, considering them,in their present state, as 
merely prodigal and useless modes of expenditure of public money ; 
while thereat purpase of theirinstjtutioDis corrupted from itslegiti' 
mate objects, to such as areimworthy of a free and intelligent people. 
By all means, let the Governor have his fruits from his orchards; let, 
the burgesses have their promenades in gardens, laid out at their ex- 
pense. These may supply plants for the green-house, or dried speci- 
mens for the cabinets of the curious, converting the useless produce 
of the soil into sources of emolument; but the above are not theob* 
jeet of a Botanic Garden, which is a public institution, created for 
the purpose of introduciug and improving every species of culti- 
vation, which may tend to increase the wealdt and prosperity of 
the state. It may, indeed, have likewise in view the introduction 
of articles of luxury, or the improvement of such plants belonging 
to the new country, as may seem likely to be converted to pur- 
poses of utility ; but these are secondary objects, and only to be 
attended to, when the primary ones might be in a train of accom- 
|ilishment 

It may here, indeed, be objected, that the Botanio Garden is an 
nnprodnctive iuatitntion, and according to the previous investiga- 
tion, it ought, under present circumstances, to be abandoned. 
This is because it is now merely a basis; at present it is only the 
commencement of an institution ; but complete the whole, and it 
will then be rendered productive. Provided, therefore, that a 
change of policy has taken place in the G:ovemment of the coun- 
try, similar to th^ which I have hitherto attempted to advocate ; 
this institution must necessarily assume a different form ; possess- 
ing a high rank, particularly in a young state, and being always 
considered as the head of the agricultural interests. Our garden 
having, in this case, been established, and an extensive collection 
been made of die useful plants from every country, the first 
subject of research would be, as to which of those were best 
adapted to the climate and soil of the new country. Having par- 
tially, settled this point, our next inquiry would regard those of 
the latter class, which might appear to assume superior characters 
in the new country, whether these related to their quality or 
powers of production. 

From this, or the former class, the Governor would select 
the particular plant or plants which he might consider best suited 
for general introduction into the colony. In doing so, he would 
look forward to future times, keeping in view the dtminution in 
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the prtM of labor, w^iich ninst be tbe result of a proper Goreni- 
■WDt ; md be would accordingly, judge of tbe results of tbe new 
cnhivalion very differen^y tram wbat tbe expenses, at tbe period of 
ntroductioD, would apriori, lead him to anticipate. Wben tbe selec- 
tion has been made, the inquiry will again proceed with regard to die 
soil, sitDKtion, and management best suited to accomplish the inten- 
tion. Indeed, it would be well that every plant, save com, however 
well known in the older country, should Srst pass through a similar 
inrealigation in the new ; so that when tbe result is ascertained, the 
bringing it from the garden, to the more extended cultivation of the 
lium, will form no longer a matter of doubtful experiment, but will 
constitute a sort of cert^nty. 

The Goveniment must still, howerer, commence on the smdlest 
•eate ; because tbe cnltare is at first expensive, and tbe labor is badly 
or clumsilyndministered, more patticalarly where any thing resem- 
bling manufoctnre, is required to be applied to the stkple; indeed, it 
is only after a lapse of several years, that the best or moat economic 
node, etUter of acncullnre, or of subsequent treatment, can be pro- 
perly aaoertainea. Daring this period, many unibreseen difficalties 
will occur ; nor until sueh obstacles have been surmounted, should 
Government attempt to induce tbe settler to embark private 
capital in similar attempts. After; however, ^access has crowned 
its own efforts, means will require to be pursued, that tbe cultiva- 
tion shall be increased in the proportion, and only in the propor- 
tion, of the demand ; attending, at the same time, to the peculiar 
eitnatian of the colony; and this must be accomplished by those 
means «4nch appear most expedient for the general advantage. 
"nie Botanist will, 'during this time, contjnne'bis inqmries regarding 
tbe improvement of varieties of the plant, and in examining its dis- 
eases, ficccomnmnicBting, at tbesametime, tothe public, theremK 
of his researches. His labors will aCcordmgly accompany diose of 
the Governor ; wad tkeae two, in the future history of the country, 
will be recognised as its benebctors, in proportion to their respective . 
exertions, when their measures have reached iuatiirity,peifaapslong 
after the terminBtion of tbeir limited periods of existence. 

As the variety of die subjects already introduced in this chapter, 
have extended Aeae pages to a greater length than I bad at first anti- 
cipated, I ^all only add, before drawing it to a conclusion, a few 
temarks on tbe state of education ; the superintendence of which, 
however insignffiemt it may be estimated, according to the scale 
of general opinion, most still constitute, according to tbe poUcy 
I have proposed, one of the most important daties of tbe 
Government. 

Tbe child, at his birth, although unable flien to have cbarge of 
his own acts, is to be afteiwarda a free member of the statti ; and it 
is ■eeeaaary dut he riwold be, &erefoie, trained BO as dso to become 
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R BsefatoBe. Natnre Im unpluited, fordnt parpon, mi ■AofitNi 
in the parent ; not in roan alone, bnt in aU tha higher anivala, and 
this rendcTB turn tbe best protector of hia offapriBg-, dnring dwir in- 
fiuicy. The power of the parent, however, only eitendt to ai^ of 
beneBt ; nor does he derive froic the Divinity, the aUghtert authority 
to injure his ofispring. The Divine will evidently requires tbe ez> 
ertions of the parent, in order that the child may b« trained op in 
the beat nvumer for its future happinesa ; and can this be d«w 
by mere attention to food and clothing 7 la tbe body to ht 
attended to, and tbe mind to remain inactive ? Is the immortal 
portion of lesa consequence, than that of the animal, whose term of 
existence, even in oiii own eyea, is bnt as nothing ? Where real, in- 
stead of artificial information, is oommunicBt^, it tends to grva 
inoreaoed power and happiness to tbe individual ; and the parent 
who desiraa to confer both, as far as in his power, ought tit afford 
Us oSspring the means of ohtainiug if, doling his pilgrimage at ' 
existence, by improving the early period of life, when the mind 
possesses the greatest powers of expansion. - 

According to the generaUy recaved opiniona o( Baropeao states 
the Government of a conntr; is the guardian of (be yonng in all 
matters relatiTe to ita bodiljr treatment It is anpebor, in thia m- 
apect, to die parent, although it ddegatea ita anthonty to him; but 
if it poaaesB the power in bodily matters, ahall it not etxeioise then 
in those connected with mind, uid ita impfofemont? Ifthe power is 
leeitiniata in tbe ona case, no matter from whenen detmd, can dw 
o&et be excepted? But if the policy of the Goverunnt is indeed 
altered, and it has at length been coDcidsred itsjdnty to iooBMae tin 
Wealth and prosperity of the country, it then becomei indispcuiiihli 
thatitsbonld possess this powM. In tbis ease skoaM a man, feora 
ignorance, poverty, or other cause, be miable to edncala his child, it 
mnst then be the duty of the Gorernaunt, on tbe part of tba 
commnnity, to become the aale gnardian of the inAmt 

The progress of a country in scienoe^ litentum, wealth, and' 
civilisation, altogether dependaopoathe edncation gf its membors; 
and vain would prove our ruler's attempts to increaae tbeoe, withont 
poSBessing power over tbe aomce Iran whence they spring. What* 
ever be, ^refore, the form of the Qovenun^U, ita chirf legislator 
most view the intiitntions for tbe rising gcnaralion, m. the tm»- 
anry of the wealth of the state, and tba basis on which it nmtt 
be enabled to rise in the estimation of mankind. 

Neither ought the henefitB of education to be coined eatiidy tft 
dte males ; since experience has taught that these cannot rise alone 
in their progress to civilization ; they nrast be accompanied by the 
female. She is to be the mother, and the first goardiau i^ the 
fntore males, and most, therelbre, be fitted for the charge. The 
atamp that man receirea durii^ infancy is peimanenl ; and dtongh 
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ft inay be smootlwd over by edncatioii , mufortnnes, or society, the 
. ■character of the child is Init expanded in the man. 

True, the above are not, and ba,ve never been, the objects of a Clo> 
Vemment ; periiaps, because tbey woold tend to weaken its authority ; 
for the strong basis ofarbitrary power baa ever been raised on igno- 
rance. Despotism is a plant tliat wooes the shade ; its flowers 
bourgeon fairest in tlie midnight hour ; they shrink even from the 
morning datvn, and when the sun has darted his first ray of light, 
the place of their eiiatence is found desolate. 

The mole and female youths bom in Australasia, assume a slightly 
fieculiar aspect ; the eye and voice almost invariably indicating tiieir 
origin. As children, ^ey are extremely handsome ; more particular- 
ly so in Van Diemen's Land; but asthey grovr up, they get rather 
more tall, thin and bony, than agrees with our present ideas of the 
standard of beauty. They are mostly fair, and of a sanguine tempera- 
mept; though by no means subject to those diseases which that de- 
ecription of persons would be liable to in Great Britain. During edu- 
cation, they are said to be much quicker in exercises requiring me- 
mory than the English ; a circumstance, if correct, depending on the 
different temperature of climate under which the former have been 
produced. Mindandmemoryare.in alt nations, mutually affected by 
it; wherever memory is rapid, thought flows, in general, in an equal 
proportion; but though the individuals of this description may sur- 
pass, for a time, the less active qualities of such as are produced in 
colder climates, nature frequently confers on the latter a soUdity of 
judgment, 'affording them, when the mind is properly expanded, 
m immense superiority over the more brilliant talents of the 

In the colonies, the public institutions for education, if there may be 
any deserving of such an appellation, are consigned to the careofth* 
church. One-seventh of the land was, at first, placed in the hands 
of its dignitaries for this purpose, as also to defray the expeiuei 
of religious ceremonies ,- but these, in humble imitation of Hieaj su- 
periors, have, I believe, now disposed of a considerable portion of 
diis division. The instruction of youth is, in both colonies, in the 
lowest condition ; indeed, this is what we should, from former esperi- 
fnce, be led to anticipate. . The church has now been in existence 
1800 ytttn; nor am I aware, during the whole of this period, 
-that its priesthood have ever been the advocates for liberal edu- 
ci^n. On the contrary, the light of information has been viewed 
by these vrith dread, Bnd when they have been intrusted with the 
care of infancy, they have continued to inculcate a blind attach- 
ment to ancient and semi-barbarous literatnre, while for ages 
previously they have employed their powers, in thickeiiinr 
around the soul, the meshes of superstition, from whose binefiu 
influence it has yet scarce been able to disentangle itseU'. 
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The young Aaxtnluiuia, are consequently, an idle ud degrad- 
ed nee ; while the documents in Uie Supreme Court will anow, 
that the pnncipLes of their fathers have been plentifully an^ succesB- 
fully disseroinated amongst them. Orphan gcboole, indeed, are in 
existence ; and have been bo for some time : but the greater propor- 
tion of the young belonging to the convict population are entirely 
without education. Tlut Orphan Scho(^ educate both males and 
females. In New South Wales, the boys are launched into the world 
just at the age when education begins to produce its most powerful 
effects, and at the period when the attention of the parent would be 
chieQy requisite. These are distributed almost ajnongsl any who will 
take them, and are accounted apprentices.although the nature of the 
engagement under which they are bound, does not warrant such 
an appellation. They are situated similarly to convict servants, 
with th» exception, that the master possesses a greater power 
over them. Tiusj mix freely with the former ; and not having 
previously obtained any edncation, at least such as can be properly 
■o dmominated, the apprenticeship turns out rather to the convicts 
than to the master. The youth, accordingly, acquires their a^ and 
principles ; and when, at some Aiture period, we fi^d him an 
adept in their pursuits, surely we ought only to affix the blame 
on the Government, to whom the charge of his infancy properly 
devolved, and who has been thus deaiiy guilty of a breach of 
its dvty. 

The children of the Female Orphan School are, bkewise,similarly 
treated, and apprenticed out. 1 have heard many instances of 
those surpassing in proBigacy the most abandoned convict female ; 
and on inqoiry amongst the settlers, I could not find even one in- 
atance of tbeir having turned out well. In fact, no interest is excited 
by the word Education; the Government viewing it with apathy, 
Rppaiently insensible of its importance, and that the rise or degra- 
dation of the future generation depends principally upon its influ- 
ance ; the fathers cannot be expected to appreciate its valued they 
Aemaelves have tastedbut sparingly of the fountain of information, 
aoraro they aware of its virtues. There is, indeed, a certain display 
of educatbn m the colonies, but it exists merely on record ; and the 
convict population generally cannot obtain it for their children, nor 
wonld titey take advantage of itdidtiiey possess the opportunities. 
Tbe lower order of settlers are similarly situated ; and the higher 
ivniu experience greet difficulty in obtaining the first principles of 
«dacation for theii children ; while they have ample reason for dread- 
^ig the effects ot contamination, which would, nnder present cir- 
cuBtstancas, aasuredly be the result of a general inleicourae at 
fuiblic achools. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Preiiminarg remarkt on Ihe/oufulalion of N«a Coloniet- — DaeripUoa 

. nflliefirgt and unproductive stage, milh propogali/or Ut aoeompKthm 

ment. — StaU of the Cobmyat itt terminaKon, and preparatory to the 

eommencement of the eeamd iiage. — Principle of Export*. — Dieiiion 

qf Tndet. — Chamber of Commerce, it* conHitviion and dutie».-~ 

It has not escaped obberration, that sood after the fonndatioti 
of all oar colouiea, the descendants of the first emignuits, although 
living under laws and institutjonB similar to those in Great Bri- 
tain, have rapidly assumed a chamcteT decidedly distinct from 
those in the Mother Conntry ; and that the difference has in- 
variably been unfavorable to the younger settlements. But 
althoueh this tendency has been frequently remaned, it has 
created no particular inqniry regarding the causes producing, it ; 
and now, aner having had the experience of 300 years in the 
management of colonies, whenever a new one requires to be 
commenced, tiie same system b pursued, if system it can be de- 
Bominated, where every thing is abandoned to chance, and to the 
disjointed opinions of the multitade. True, the first American 
war has caused a slight alteration in the line of policy towards 
them. The Mother Country must no longer view them in the light 
of purchased slaves*, and she mast, liLewise, beware of evincing 
jealousy regarding their prosperity ; but this is yet far from consi- 
dering them OS her legitimate offspring, entitled, in their infancy, to 
her fostering care, and in whose advancement to prosperity and inde- 
pendence she ongbt to feel a pride proportional to the rapidity of 
their progress. In the year 1830, we observe the same prodigal- 
ity of expenditure, both of public and private capital ; and the 
same misery required to be home by the first colonists, as WM . 
the case at the commencement of the western settlements. Also, 
the same seeds of disease aXe engrafted during their primitive 
stages, which take root as the colony increases in popalalioo. 
These only appear evident as they rise from insignificance, tend- 
ing to paralyse their healthy powers, and to dry np tiieir dif- 
ferent Bouroea of prosperity. 

Now, on caanally viewing this subject, there appears to be no 
'just reason why the inhabitants of a new colony should necessarily 
degenerate, with, compared with those in the Mother Country ; 
but on the contrary, benefiting by the experience they have obtain- 
ed of the past; by the progress and error of former Oo«emroeiita> 
they ought to be qualified to avoid the latter, and to proceed, 
pan paiiu, in improvement with their brethren. I can perceiv* 
no absolute necessity for their being poorer ; for possessing a frev 

* See Lord Clutham'i Policy t yarding America. 
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Soil, and the state of the population only requiriog the inhabit&Qta 
to cultivate the better parts of it, according to the doctrines of the 

E resent day, corn should be cheap, and labor ought to be ao 
kewise. The latter being governed, therefore, by the price of 
com, the powers of the new settlement to export ought to be 
proportionally greater than that of the Mother Country. 

The few lemaining pages of this work have been accordingly 
devoted to this investdgalion. I wish it, however, to be distinctly 
undentood, that I desire rather to commence the inquiry, 
•ud to examine into the truth of first principles, than to bring 
forward a new and finiahed plan. The problem certainly 
appears to me to be one.of no common importance ; its proper 
solution, perhaps, involves the progress of civilization of succeeding 
generations, elucidating the principles of political economy, for the 
advancement in happiness of free conntnea generally, as well as 
that of their transplanted suckers. 

Aswemuat have, however, some data to s^o on, we shall assume 
that a new colony is to be estabhshed, and that the first settlement 
fixed on, is the land at the mouth of the Tomaf and Murrenbijji 
rivers, whichj after along navigable course, discharge themselves in- 
to Spencer's Oulf. This situation is, however, merely selected, 
because we can better speculate on the productive quality of 
ka soil, than were we to take, for this purpose, a new and unex- 
plored country. 

Our leading principle shall be, that in order to obtain thtjidl 
powers of the first inkabitanlt, they shall be combined for the 
general advantage ; imd, aaourpolicy is to render tliese power- 
ful, wealthy, and ht^tpy, aecording to the best of our ability, we 
are to permit no obstacle which we have the power to overcome, 
to restrain our efforts, or to oppose our progress. 

We may suppose, that the first powers of conducting the enter- 
prise, is lodged in the hands of a Company, or body of intelligent 
men, so constituted, that their measures should not be likely 
rapidly to vary, as is necessariy the case when &e power is 
lodged in an ephemeral ministry. These must be understood 
to be possessed of limited capital, and an unlimited poor po- 
pulation, to whom they are required to afford permanent relief. 
It will, therefore, be Tieceasary to employ this capital in produc- 
tive pursuits, not only to afford a return to its owners, but to pro- 
duce the moat extensive advantage to that population whose 

• This rii'er was, I believe, diacovered by a Mr. Hume, snd afterwards 
i^ed dovD bj Captain Start, to its termination in an eitenrire lagoon, 
which was prcriaualy dtacovered by s Mr. .Forbes, roaster of a veasel named 
tbe Princt e/Datmark, More gubataatial information ii, however, required 
Te^arding the qoslity of soil, before this can be considered as a proper place 
far tlie commencement of a new colony. 
N 3 
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condition diey are amcions to benefit. Having apfiroved <ff 
the general nature of the plan of firoceedinga, they tronld divider 
their funds according to the required expenditure for eacli year, 
and we may assume, that they reckon on ten years for the first stage ; 
dnring which time the new country not only is to give back aa 
returoB, but is to require a continued expenditure of capital. 

I shall, therefore, proceed, in a general manner, to detail the pra- 
gKsaive steps of the Erst, and unproductive stage, and afterwards' 
offer my remarks regarding them. The Local Oovemnient is tcf 
be despotic at its commencement, because the greatest efforts are 
thenrequbite; anditia, therefore, necessary, that the power shoQld 
be vested in the hands of one, who would be respoasible, for the 
success and progress of the whple undertaking. Our first efforts 
may be made with convicts, first taking the best and moat active 
from the older settlements, and holding out to them what in- 
ducements may be necessary for insuring to the full extent their 
powers of eiertioh. 

At the commencement of the first year, we should select as 
many situations for fiirms as the capital would tMlmit, after 
calculating the expenditure for a aeries of years; and we shalT 
assume, ImI thir^ different stations are marked out for this 
purpose. These must be selected wherever the lai^est quantity 
of land can eventually be brought into cultivation ; and we shall 
say, thatan hundred, or an hundred and twenty acres of land, in' 
<me place, fit for callivation, was the very smallest quantity 
that would induce us to make choice of any particular spot. Now, 
were we determined to produce the greatest efiect with the 
smallest capital, we should only place one man upon each farm, ■ 
increasing the number with the supply of food and necesaariea 
produced npon the soil. This b evident, since the first hand is 
always the most expensive, and every succeeding one is less 
expensive upon the same principles as those already detailed. But 
as the relation of this process would be tedious, and as there 
might be aborigines to oppose the first settlers, we shall assume, 
that three were sent to each at the commencement, but that we 
had determined on doubling the number two, for six years suc- 
cessively. liuTing the 1st year there would be, therefore, three 
men ; 2d year, four men ; 3d year, eight men ; 4th year, sLtteea 
men ; 5th year, thirty-two men ; 6th year, sixty-four men. 

One of the three should have charge of the live-stock ; none of it,' 
however, is intended to be consumed during the first year. Kowi 
in New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, sheep give an. 
average increase of 90 per cent, but say 80 per ceoL, one-iuJf of 
which are ewe lambs, to be preserved, in order to increase tbo 
breeding stock. Heiice,by allowing for deaths, this will about double 
itsdf in three years. Let 13 sheep, alter the first year, be allowed 
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for theconsamptionof eachman, perannnm, md abrMdingatoeli' 
of 30 ewea per man, woald tbereforabe requiredattbe caamence- 
mentof the Betttemeiit. Bnt this ia BDpposing onr popnIatioD' 
to be doubled every third year; whereaaon aBaamiiig that we vrerS' 
to double it every year, for nx yean successively, we sboald 
require about 300 per man to commence with. Hut will likewitei 
tend to prove that the more gradual the progress, the stnaller most' 
be the ultimate outlay. If we should, on the odier band, take cattle, 
these would only double theii breeifing stock «rery fifth year, 
so that these must be imported with the inteation solely of' 
affording milk, and of supplying the .first inhabitant* with 
working bullocks. 

The duty of the remaining two, assisted by Qte other, would be 
to clear, hoe, and cultivate 3f or 4 acres of wheat. In Van Die~. 
men's Land, as well as in New South Wales, when they havo' 
regular seasons, the produce of the first croppii^ may average, 
independent of next year's seed, 15| bushels per acre ; and 10 
bushels per man is about &e general allowance, so that there will 
be a surplus over and above for superintendence. Tbeae mem 
will also have to build a hut; reugUy fence the land ; encloae ■ 

!>lace for keeping their future working bullocks ; and obbin what 
oca] information may be necessary for the second year's open^ 

At the commencement of the second year, an additional hand 
will arrive, bringing with him supplies of clotUng-, &c, workior 
bullocks, a plough, with necessirtea for its repairs, &c. TbeotJieTS 
will have previously raised com for themselves, and for the new 
comer, and will be likewise possessed of the male produce of last 
year's flocks, for the second year's food. A third of the number of 
Qie newly arrived, with the increased stock, will be sent to new sta- 
tions, selected on the same principles as the first ones. The otheni 
perhaps, after building him a hut, wi)) return to reinforce the first 
stations. With their assistance, and that of the plough, the first 
year's men will find Uttle diflicully-in cnttivatittg seven acresj 
namely, the last year's, which will now give a crop of 30 bushels 
to the acre, and three more of newly broken up soil. This will be 
sufficient to supply, during the ensuing year, foor other men, besides 
those now employed ; indeed, the second year's operations must be 
light, in comparison with the first ; nor would it have been difficult 
to have made further progress this year, had there been a suffi* 
ciency of stock to have admitted of an increase of population. 

During the third and fourth year, they would proceed in a simi- 
lar manner. New stations being formed with the increased stock, 
and the former year's ones supplied with two men for cultivation, 
the remaining nnmber, daring the third year, wU) complete Hw 
fences for the first formed itatioas. In like msituer, Uw 
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ptoper pnportion of tbose of the fourth yenr, would be aimilufjr 
diatributed, while the remainder imported would be composed of 
shoe-makers, leather manufactarers, black'Sroiths and carpenters, 
sulficteDt for the present sapply of the settlement 

Fifth year. After the new stations have been formed, and others 
■applied, as in other years, a party of bailders would he intro- 
duced, sufficiently strong to complete the houses on the first farms 
within that year, for the residence of the settlem. These would 
srrive during this year, but in numbers on/y sufficient to occupy 
the Grst year's farms. They would most probably be young mar- 
ried men ; but it ia indispensable that they should be well edu- 
cated, and that they shoald be possessed of superior talents, per- 
haps, to their successors, since on their exertions much must depend 
for the future progress of the colony. Attention would be also 
now paid to the orchard, the vinery, and to tobacco, if such has 
not been prenously commenced. 

Sixth year. Young married laborers would arrive as part of the 
increased population, to the first farms ; the convicts retiring to 
the newer settlements to moke way for them. The other stations 
would be increased as before. A coarse cloth manufacture would 
be commenced by the free labareis. The lost year's settler would 
■take a share in the details of Government, and others would arrive 
to occupy the second year's forma. The female portion of th« 
laborers on the farms would be engaged in the loom, the dairy, 
or in lighter cultivations of tobacco and the vtnejrard. 

During the seventh year, the same system would be continued ; 
but the population, from thia time, must oidy increase by a third 
annuaJIy. Flour and threshing mills would also he erectt^ on the 
first formed farms. 

Having now given a short detail, or outline, of the firet and an- 
productive stage of the colony, we must next examine into the 
means by which we have accomplished our purpose. We have, 
it appears, about 3,000 individuals etablished iu the new colony, 
and we have got through thfe roughest portion of the work. It 
will be evident to those who have observed the process of clearing 
land, that had we sent out those 2,000 individuals at once", they 
would have only been interfering with one another's work; their . 
time would have been occupied in carrying pTOvisiona, and 
their progress would not have been greater, while the coat of 
accomplishing the some quantity of work would have been enor- 
mously increased. By the present mode, although the expense is 
by no means reduced to the lowest possible limits, atill to accom- 
pliah the whole would not require a large investment of capital. 
The attempt, so far as we have yet gone, is within the compass of 
a body of private individuals, more particularly should they receive 
&» convicts, as now, from the Home Government, without being 
burthened with the espenaes of their transportation. 
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The setder, in tbia imtahce, ia sappcned eidier to pay at tnce 
for the impTorements that have bcea completed on hii farm, or 
else by initalnieiits. In both instances the BTDOnnt would require 
to be only an average valuation, since tbR first farms have been 
constructed at the greatest expense, which each succeeding year's 
operation have tended to diminish. The payment by instalnient« 
is the mode tending most to benefit the eolouy ; and supposing; Uie 
settler, therefore, to be possessed of no capital, he wontd be obliged 
to pay in produce ; we should have, therefore, to refer to the second 
stage of our proceedings, in order to observe how this is to be con- 
verted into money. The proprietors of capital are, therefore, sup- 
posed to reap advantage by the preparation of new farms, and to 
, continue their operations until the settlers themselves become first 
joint, and then sole proprietors of the stock invested ; the only 
difference being, that the work would, in the latter instance, be 
accomplished by the colonists, instead of by foreign capitalistB. 

During the seventh year the sheep have increased, and amount, 
as at first, to thirty ewes per head, and adding likewise the males, 
the joint amoitnt might be reckoned at fifty per man, while in Nefr 
South Wales it is only at present, I believe, fifteen. I assame, 
therefore, that the laborer is brought out to the settler on the condi- 
tion, that he is to serve three years for the expense of his transport- 
ation, and that the settler defrays this by means- of his wool. The 
latter is always, however, a poor trade, and only fitted for a young 
state; since when the distance of the flocks increase, and the 
land becomes valuable, it most sink into insignificance. Neverthe- 
less, we shall estimate its amoant, in the young colony, at 135 lb, 
per annum, or 37& for three years, which would give, at 9d. per ' 
lb., £ 14 sterling per laborer. Now, if the colony should export, 
likewise, tbe provisions and necessaiies for these persons during 
the voyage, leaving nothing to be paid for bnt tonnage, at the same 
time that this was decreased by the vessels watering at several 
intermediate places, the above sum would be ample for the ac com* 
plisbment of the purpose. Also, supposing this to be a national un- 
dertaking, and that it is continued in the same pn>portions for ■ 
number of years, it is plain, that whatever country first steaditj 
pursued snch an enterprise, wonld eventually possess the largest 
quantity of shipping iu the world, and almost certainly, therefore, 
become sovereigns of the ocean. These laborers will, at first, re- 
quire strict but equitable regulations ; and they may have previ- 
ously, perhaps, to enter into such agreements, as may be necessary, 
after tbeir periods of service have been complete ; when the second 
stage hu been dnly considered and approved, and when the c'tdoi^ 
requires to be brought into a productive state. 

ltmuat«ppearevident,thatthTOughout the whole of those seven 
yean, our attention has been fixed upon the plough alone, and all 
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MT bnUdinga, clotii nuuiafMtnre, establiubBWDt of carpenffra, 
&c, hkve had reference aolely to rettdering it complete. Should we 
examine more closely the structure we have erected, we shall 
find it, however, full of imperfections ; and that it is imposBible to 
proceed without a complete change of meuures. The suiting 
the snpply of corn to the demand, would itself be a most intricate 
proceu, and a variation either way would spread misery amongst 
the inhabitants. Should we attempt to increase the population in 
pToportion to the supply of com, onr live-stock would fail ; while 
(he moment that a stoppage in the increase of settlers took place, 
the whole colony would be involved in ruiU' 

By a reference to the rates of production of the soil in the two 
colonies, more particularly in Van Diemen's Land, it will be found 
that the proportional crop obtained from cleared, and previously 
cultivated, land, is 23 to 34 busbeU to the acre of wheat, and 40 
bushels of maise. One hundred acres of grain requires, at most, six 
men to keep them in cultivation, and if to these are added three 
more, for their proportion of carpenters, and other trades attached' 
to the plough* we shall have 9 men producing 3,200 bushels of 
wheat, or suflicient for the supply of 200 men, Tkerefin-e, if toe 
CMllivaie i» patches of 100 acres, one man, after the land is clear- 
ed, can produce com for hdmself, and nineteen others. By exa- 
mining the present state of the colonies, however, we shall find that 
in New South Wales 20,000 agricalturalists are scarce able to sup- 
ply themselves, and other 30,000 non-workers, with corn. In Van 
Diemen's Land, again, we have 14,000 agricultural ists supplying 
themselves, and 7,000 noU'Workers ; also completing that recjnired 
for the deficiency in New South Wales, during those years when 
the season in the latter colony has been unfavorable. 

From whence, therefore, does this amazing difference in our cal- 
culations originate? Solely, I should answer, in consequence of 
permitting every thing to find its own level, instead of being gCH 
vemed upon steady princigdes. Where seven men cultivate IQO - 
acres, each person acts up<»BJoint plan, whereas, in the colonies, 
us a whole, there is no plan or joint principle of action. Although 
were there a necessity for it, I have no doubt that the colonies 
could supply food for a nuich larger proportional population; still 
the cultivation is generally in small spots, and we have already 
remarked,howdiSicultitisinsuchacase for an individual to supply 
com for one more tiuui hiauielf. The colonies are also constantly 
varying betwixt a surplus and under supply, more frequently 
the former than the latter, entailing thereby a continned loss on 
the agricnltnralistB. These evils are increased by the compedtioh 
that is permitted, by which means the price of kbor is enhuiced, 
while the ratio of prodace is decreased, when calculated with re- 
Cerenoe to the numbers who are thus employed. 
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It Woald appetr, therefere, thatinonr further pro^si we must - 
•end out, eTenbully and giradually, nineteeD individuals for everyone 
engaged at the plough ; bat instead of nineteen let ua say that ten 
einignuits were transported. Thus we ahoidd find ourselves, at 
the commencement of oursecond stage, on an equality with tho 
older countries, having a aimilar proportion of inhabitants for mer- ' 
cantile pnrposea ; and although we may not possess their machi* 
nery, itill we can produce food cheaper than tbem, in conse- 
quence of having a better choice of hmd for onltivation. We 
must now, therefore, introdac« a second class of colonists, and 
the question ia as to how these are to be employed. 

We have hitherto brought no money into the colony, although 
we have, 'as &r as possible, endeavoured to diminish its depen- 
dence on tba Mother Country for general necessaries. Let ua 
for the present assume, that we have completely succeeded in 
this ; and that we have fixed on some one ar^cle which we 
can supply to a foreign market This may be wine, rape seed, 
eil, in &ct, any thing. When one of the ten commercialists, 
therefore, eipoils a butt of wine, the produce of it, after paying the 
expense of'caniage, becomes the representative in a foreign coin 
of the joint profits, after consumption, of all the laborers engaged 
in its manuhcture. Now, possessing no money in the present 
state of the colony, it is not very material what this coin is com-' 
posed of, whether gold, silver, or copper ; for provided that it ia a 
quantity, it contiunea still to be the same representative of the 
joint profits. 

Hence, therefore, supposing all is yet joint-stock, and that we 
can ascertain the general amount of proouee of Itjxtr above- OM- 
Utntptian, we can iikeieite aacerttdn the value of the buehel of com, 
ami oflht labor, ^c. employed inils maniufacture. Also, in such 
a state, any Uiing that can produce a aum of money, or a foreign 
commodity, no matter of what value, after payment of the ex- 
pense of carriage, becomes a fit article far export. By means of 
the first one export, theiefore, the price oflabor, corn, and colonial' 
piodnoe, become determinate, no longer depending on the outlay, 
mt beii^ now possessed of a real intrioaic value. Should that 
value be small, a leas qnautity of foreign produce can only be im- 
ported; but at the same time this vritl afford greater facQities fw 
improving the future succeeding export Still, however, a quan- 
tity of foreign material must be expected to enter into the compo- 
■ition of the first export, and this amount must accordingly be 
deducted from it, together with the expense of carriage. In this 
state of things, the best export for a young colony must evidently 
be, that of which there ia a considerable consumptian within'ita r 
•wn limits Ibeidliy affording it greater powen of increased expoi- 
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Mian; KbereM Ae beat export ht &e ntciest* of fhe Motfcef 
Cmurtry is aaf anmaniifoetared or Hnr aM«ml. 

With tbsea prenoBea, n« ibd now Mdce a Tiew sf tbe colonjr, 
when lb*r population ami nBaafactuceffi have eonudembly ia- 
eraateiL We shall comider t%A (tee mrmber of tbe alate as m 
joint pajtoer at Hm wenltb, in propoFtion to Ua proitactioii ; asci 
mt alwll refogmae tbe pnneifAe, that th* eettneettd operatiotu tf 
the inhxhilmUi, are eahylated to UKreaae tha total mork ^ m 
eommurtify in a higher ratio than their dixjmnted nperaiiwuf 
and alto, that it is as neetaemyfar indwidaalt to &uhmk ihef»- 
telves to government in lk« purmit ef wtaiih, a* it »*• foT Ihei^ 
tvmforl and ht^ppineaa in stAmit thMuelvgt to civil regalaliona. 

Let all the different trsdfs, incla^g that of E^coltBK, ieparat« 
theamelTea inta diatkict bodies, sending depntie> prnpqTtiDBab>Ji 
from each, ta torm > Cbambei of CoiAmerce. All of ibese braDcheit 
wsnld posMSa legisMTc rigbta reguding tlteir own menben ; 
but in M matlers conearDiMg other bo^es, their diapctes ahoold 
be settled by a third (nrty, appoiited by the Chanber of Com- 
nerce. If «» com haadu are now plMed in operation, and the '' 
iiBue of ita natca h fat one manA or ux months' eeaeumption 9t 
com, the tot»l eancncj of Ae aonatry may b« reprtMHled, rc- 
ap«eti*efy, by one montt, or hx neiitliB' sspenditaie of >U ookmiai 
, produce, inchiding npMbk. Bence, aa we bsre betove shmni^ 
ttai tbe iBtnano Takwa in com cm be aacertaiiied, tbeae becenv 
hnnediMelj trmafenUe i«t« aacb otilei, at fi»d and andentotA 
lates. 

Tbe dBmbe* of CcMiinnce, Arat conatitsted', woald take eog- 
■iuniee, and govam cnry thiiig nkting tc &e wealth of tin 
coBstiT^. Let a* swpftme,that iitfint dmly it f» mperimtmdthm 
impotfs; fyidy pernattingthatqtuattihfi^beiMlroiiietdfor-whUk 
the mwnfry com o^bni fopmy. It wmld, therefore, gjtre a pK- 
ferenee to auch aatieles as wers seeesaary to inercaae its wealth; 
and wmtd take pvecantima that these arrired at Ae oensuiaer's at 
&e teast eTp^nc, disuBisfaiiig, by these taeamsy [be first emt of th« i 
ciports. In otlKi worda, it wontd Dst pefaut the country t» b« 
draned ef ita resoarce*, lad isstcad' aS haviag half t£ tbe pop»- 
latian preyii^ on the othsr bd^ Itj reiidiog foreign comnit^tiea, 
nriuii^ themselres, ead cauaiag stteTS to h« aspioductive ; ^ta» 
woidd be, theaefore, obliged to become, in sone bnatcb oi atber, 
vsefbl nembera of tbs c«mai«Mty. 

But sappose that tk« Chamber ofCammtrcB likevist saptrt 
intended and governed the exports. This woald, indeed, atamp, 
«l ancC) tbe natore at tbe GoreiniMnl, and prodoce the sMMt 
panverfal eSecta upon its popalation. We latve aiready Bbaened^ 
that the valne of tha first export girra a v^oe ki foceigm apecis, 
ttr produce to corn, and to all colonial produce. We shall say, 
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tkii diu an* MjMrt pwdneaa, io a fompi nwlcet, after pKjiag 
AKpcawB, « aiiHe^nBlto 1 of any £oiii; but auppOM Bfternankii 
that tluu u RBOther export iatred«jced of the oame value, in colo- 
sial ^rodace, wbidi prodHcea the sum 2 in the same coin. 
Now, if exports remAm ancontroUed, the last export wonld raiie 
tbe pnM of ccun and l^tor ^ evwy tfaiag, in short, entering into 
tiie cMifioution af the first export, by which means it eouid no 
1— get faie sent without los* to a foreign market. This is what 
takes pbce in every conntry, owing to which there is a conatant 
lenrlcBCf to caiae the inlnnsic value* of corn and labor, and one 
export niias aootber; bo that there is a contiaiied succession of 
misery in caaaeqaefice of «ae expml Boperseiling another, wholf 
classes of ncB being thus, in t»rf, thrown out of employroent. 

&it if the Chawber of Commerce vaked these in the conntry, 
at their firat-cost exporting both, they would obtain the joint sunt 
•f 14-3, whereas all fitee tradiiig oountfiee would only obtain the 
latter sum. Ttiis ia an important proposition, and the welfare of 
ataies depends upon its eorrectneas. While exports remain free, 
there must be a continued fli>w of general misery and poverty 
whieli a* syatem of legislature can prevent ]Uiaery and popn- 
btion, it is said, moat increase proportiaDaUy ; man havii^ no 
pow«r either to step tiuii pragnesi, or avert their evil eS'ects. Now 
man has ever had the power to avert misery, when he has bees 
aware of the source from wlienoe it fiowed ; and can it be imaginei^ 
when in relate ages to come, the increase of popalatioo shall 
bring aloBg with it a decrease of wedth, that tihe information of 
man will be limited to •bserving tta efiscts, without pbstructii^ 
its pn^ress? 

IV; total exporta of the colony bwig, as supposed, 1+3, and 
tbeie, respeetivftly, equal ta the dewand, it wonld be evidently ita 
inteceat to ipreaerve the one of Uwer value, until another and a 
better could be substituted, even should it be deemed necessary to 
be udtiawtdy abandoned, is aoiw that the.labor of those engajied 
in its manu&cLure may be gradually absorbed. But there may 
likewise be many cirmmatsttces randeriiig Uie \au valuable eipoct 
in a foreign markirt the most ivAlanble to the oolony : and it is, 
tberefeee, only by Ihis means, tint a uecesaary, thoiigb leas valuahla 
^Mtt, can be p«)f erfy fbatMod. AJao, a cuony whose commerce 
is Aos govemod, in oaasequenoe of beiag able to prepare a less 
ralaaUe expmt, ^^ossesaes, by this mcaoa, a power to export 
ntinilely aupeiior to dut of another, whose commerce b 1^ to 
the isdiwriminate fancy of ipdividuals. 

The Chamber ttf CMsmerce would, Ukewise,- eonirol the fttan- 
tifyofpraductr*qttiredforititemalc«n»uti^tia». IncflJise^ueuiM 

* lUa has but little refereace to the vsloe in auwef, vfaidiiiatlMH 
hut 4B imperfect repregentative of value. 
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of w!iicli, prodncf ion would b« preised fDnrard to its ntaioft llimti, 
without being pennitted to waste itself in snrplnfl or irreguUr 
■upply ; deranging the general economy, entailing nusery on a 
portion of the inhabitants, and detracting trom the joint wealth of 
the whole community. 

The respectire trades would only recmitdieir ranks proportion- 
ably to the quantity of prodace required from them ; and thua 
commerce would no longer be governed by doubtful speculation, 
. but by fixed and certain principles. Patents would likewias 
be no longer required, because each individual is a sharer in 
ikt general wealth, in proportion to his production. Consequently, 
on a new discovery being made, the author would receive from th« 
community bis proportion of its value, so soon as that could be 
properly ascertained ; also general improvement must go on as in 
other states, since an improved arbcle would, in the same manner, 
receive a proportional increase of value, over that of one of an 
inferior description. 

By the formation of such communities, we should materially 
nffect the ultimate Government of the country, whatever form 
that might assume. Instead of there being in this case, as in other 
countries, a few combined, and consequently strong, exercising 
dominion over the many weak and disjointed, so far as regarded 
their wealth and common interests, this would foe a solid, compact 
mass, supporting a capital corresponding to tiie state of civilieatioii 
of the basis. Man would not be, in such a community, a being 
without moral principle, who, provided he kept within the limits of 
legislative enactmente, might act as be pleased : bis rise in public 
opinion, and in wealth, would depend upon his honor and bis 
ability : he would be no longer an unaccountable individual, 
supporting himself solely on his own resources ; he would rise or 
fell witb the general stock, and would hold his distinct position 
in a solid and compact body. 

In limited monarchies, patriotism can scarce be a constant pro- 
duction. In these, every one's self-interest is either unconnected 
with that of his neighbour, or more commonly, injury done to th» 
one, prodnces advantage to the other, Man, therefore, views his 
brother with a jealous eye, and whether the search is for power or 
wealth, success is generally purchased at a corresponding sacri- 
fice made by the latter. PatnoUsm .may, indeed, in those coun- 
tries, burst forth bright and radiant during periods of general 
excitement ; it may form the watch-word to those, who are eager in 
the pursuit of power, and glory, amidst the struggles of their coun- 
try ; but when to these fever heats hare succeeded the dead cold 
cluUs of winter, it can only then be traced amongst the tombg 
of those fortunate few, whose names have been thus happily 
preserved from oblivion. 
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Rapid ms Imto been the itridea which the North Amerfcaflt 
Iwve made, their progreH must be checked, unless they subinit 
Aeir commence to the guidance of civil regulations. They will thea 
■tart forward anew : but until that period, mil their energies will b« 
cnunped by the nine miiery which at present nniversally prevail 
throughout the older coantriea. Her present government seeDis t« 
fesemblea tree, whose stem is barely able to support its spreading 
branches, because the fibres of which it is composed are separate, 
and consequently weak ; but make each of those adhere together, 
and it will then be capable ofsopporting a nobler description of 
foliage, in proportion to the strength and quality of the cement, or 
the power that may have been employed in order to efiect tin 
object. - 

Under such a commercial constitntion as I have attempted to 
describe, the increase of population would, ere long, sdd to the 
general wealth ; and marriage would, consequently, require to be 
encouraged. By the joint operation, tiierefore, of this, and tho 
known salubrity of the climate of New South Wales, the popu< 
iation ought to doable itself in 30 years. Tbere would, therefore, 
be quickly a la^e proportion of children reqairing education; and 
according to the principles laid down, these should 'receive the first 
attention of the Government. Were we to teach them merely 
leading and writing, and the duties of religion, we would not have 
done more than has been the cnstom during these several thonsan4 
years. The Chinese and Eastern nations teach the same ; but 
reading and writing is not information, they are only the princi- 
pal mediam through which we obtain it. The mind has not been 
improved b; their acquirement, and no step has, therefore, been 
gained. Religious duties, however important, do not tend to civili^ 
^tion without soniething'else; our ideas of the Creator improve a^ 
our minds become expanded. The laborer, also, is not merely to be 
considered as the machine by which a given article is manufactured ; 
be is a component portion of a goTemment, and the character of 
the one mutually affects that of the other. Again, the realinforma- 
tion that man possesses regarding nature, and its laws, is yet but 
limited, and when deprived of the rubbish, by which it is obacur-* 
ed, the most important portion of it, can be communicated, during 
the periods now wasted in attention to ancient or other lan~ 
guages. Every individual ought to possess a general knowledge 
of the limits and extent of this field of space, wi^n which our mor- 
tal observation is confined. The different divisions of it should. 
be- taught as a part of a whole, and not according to the present 
system, as separate and independent worlds, tending materially 
to contract, instead of eipandiog the ideas of infancy, 

A seminary of this description would be on the plan of self- 
Bupply, with r^;ard to food and clothing. This would afford 
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&B {■HtitaSon the ptrntr ef pnmdiBg for its orphnia, wko «r«ild 
be brau^t up MspecUbly, iasteMl of m sow, in ■ >cel««y wfaet* 
MMr is high, aad wbere ^^ are only CMuiikiKd Bt to be Bcleoted 
fer tin meuiut •ad kwM |nod«cti«« awfiofmetta. Entry ou 
wonld Aea be tm^bt a profeHioB, withoat atteotioB to whatbev lbs 
ndnidad «Im>m aftsrwuda t* follow it. Ha' firat art «r (Mrofea* 
■imi a man leenu, aaaiata bim ia tbe oae be taajr «v«ntualljr pur- 
aae. T^b kuid, tbe eje, and tbe ear are Busce^Me daring in- 
fancy of Bopenar ifltpraveaMut to wbat can be attswed in erfler 
yean, w^e die want af atitentioB to tUs lact, at pFeseat, reuden 
^ vsan of informatioD ojien iidenoT ia aoateMeas to tbe common 
nedMORG. The teachers woald be such p«ncffis«i had diatinguialied 
tbemselres in the particular depHrtmeata ; who after improving their 
ka«wledge in other eouotnea, ahoald return to fiH tbe p4ace of 
Msistaata until Tacanotes might occur. Tbe different trades woahl 
haT« «bo ^leir amenta at ftis inatitulioB, for the douMe purpose of 
Morvitiag th^ rudis, md of teaebing their respective braacbes. 

Ne>w, if we suppose that the fint generations of these bare be- 
come productive, it behoTes us to inquire as to tbe form ef 
goven^Bent which it a -probiMe {hey would Aemselves select, 
«T wbidi may be best cricriated for tiiet^ peculiar circuautanoes. 
Tbetr Crst primary insttlntions are so dtered from those «f other . 
states, that it weald be, perhaps, impesable to render th«r go- 
venmients safficiently spplicid^ to theic altered oonditimi of (be 
former; indeed, tbe attempt to do so, would seem like placing a 
Grecian captal upon as Egyptian ptUar. ^8EKHsiBg,howM'ei', no 
model, we are ^liged te inquire wbeAer w« cannot procure a 
more certain guide to proficiency than &e e]^)erienoe of past ages ; 
and perhaps in ttus search, we may faappi^ find, 4uit we can bviiA 
a structure on as solid a foundation as those whose -strengA de- 
pends nn ancient castom, or early prqudice. Onr pepultttton are 
now educated men, and no longer tbe nnmy-headed wayward 
monster, a public rabble, lliese will, tlierefore, demand sach a 
fomdatkm ; they will inquire into the truth of first prind|des, wdl 
knowing, that uidess these are aound «nd immoveable, the ed^ce 
erected npon them nuistbe ever in danger of destruction, however 
beantifiH it may, at first, appearin practice, and however well amri- 
gamated may seem to be its different -proportionB. It has been for 
lo^ considered dangerous and impioper for individuals to canvasa 
Bubjecta connected witb tie righ^ of Oian, as opposed to power j 
bnt for Ae happiness of mankind, it is to be hoped, that tbi* period 
has now termiuBted. Let us, flierefare^ freely inquire into the 
natural limits of any given government; and having estabiisfaed 
one single truth, we on^ to follow, by its light, wirarever it miqr 
be found to lead. 
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Tlw Mltmnof two auoma aie recoeBiMd m tke eatobliabed ]fti* 
of iMtuK. i$l. The parent u Boima toprooittefir, and to ckt- 
riih hit child, to the oettofhualnlity,utUiliheuiUerii of age to 
prooide for kinaelf. %i. jTu vm it, nevertheltn, mil the alaoe of 
th« paremi i mad when he becomes of age, oru ct^abUofpramd- 
ingforkimeelfiheit'free. The Divinity W vested tlie parent with 
ito Mitboritf to render Ub aon a alave, iwitker can vaatt recognioo 
such a power a» legitimale. Tlu above being admitted, as they 
must be> the following eorollariea will likewise be derived from 

Isl. 'nie btlier, wMe the guardian of lus son, cannot bind him 
by any bond to be accomplished after he becomes of age. Wben 
he is capable of providing iox himself, be becomes independent of 
the father, an<f entitled to share in all the civil rights possessed bjr 
the father. 

2d, The father hawing »o legitimate authority over the son, 
when he becomes sf age, ginnot delegate what be does not 
possess to another. Ha cannot say to an elder sob, do thou, anJ 
thy son's son, rule orei thy youTiger brethren; because the younger 
sons are aB equally free with the elder. 

3d. The father could not, during the iDiaori^ of his son, and 
while under his guardianshqi, insist on bis executing a bond, to pay 
a certain snm when he became of age ; since suck would be oil 
nojust application of lus authority, and flte power could not be, 
consequently, recognised Or supposing tbe lather bad a hw- 
snit with his neighbour, he could not legiUmately give a draft 
on his Boa or grandsaD, to pay tbe expenses, without, at the 
same time, eonsigniug to these sufficiient of bis own individual 
property to pay the foil ameunL 

Lei us suppose, therefoie, a state, m wUch fbe (alber and son 
are the sole and ouly inhabitsjits. Tlie father is, atfirst, Ibe sole 
arbitrator, daring tbe minority of the son ; bat the moment the 
eon becomes of a^, a period is pat to tbe father's absolute power, 
and lie can no longer act without the son's consent, in matters af- 
fecting tfaeir joint interests. Cttmet^atiij, no act of the father, 
with regard to that cimimunilytispoiaesied of legitimate powers, 
to biadfor a longer piriod, than aurmg ike minority o/' the aon. 
With such premises, we poesess extensive data for tbe- tormation of 
governments, in general. These are all constituted of the fathers 
of the succeeding guieration, and we have only to proceed agaia 
over, tbe same grounds, reasoning on the extended scale, as we 
have before done, with regard to individaals. 

The kgitimate duration of powers, therefore, of any govem- 
metU, ought «nlf (« e*teMl t» miek m awsrny period, as the 
present productive inhabitants or sona, independent of their 
fathers, exceed th« wanbera of their tuccetsors. And thit 
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' tieing the nhniMt limits to th« dnration of their power to legiatatfl 
for the Tuture, the intermediate periods must be proportional i9 
the majority of the inhabitanta, or their representatiTesj who may 
have voted ia favor of say measure. 

The fathers have, thereforey no right, permanently, to bind their 
BOOS to support any particular system of government erected by, 
themselves. The sons being free, when they become endowed with 
equal rights, may change that system whenever a majority of Hm . 
productive inhabitants, or iheir representatives, may consider such 
a measure necessary. The fathers cannot legitimately confer on 
any of their numbers an hereditary right to rule over-their snc- 
cessors, whether in the election of one hereditary despot, or an oli- 
garchy, lie powers they give must be temporary, since they 
cannot communicate to another that which they themselves do 
Dot possess. Neither does it appear from previous history, that 
such is required, since an hereditary despotism, or an oligarchy, 
has ever had an invariable tendency to degenerate, while the 
powers with which they have been invested has been constantly 
exerted, in order to restrain die Uberties and energies of the 
state. When those powers have been small, the aristocracy 
have required to be driven forward to improvement by means of 
the pressure of the inferior class ; but when their s^ength haa 
been sufficiently great to stem, for a time, the tide of civilization, 
the latter has at length swept them along with it, amidst carnage 
and 'destruction. A govemment, likewise, requires to have tho 
fittest men for the temporary management of the state ; whereas, 
by resortine to an hereditaiy aristocracy, it is at present morally 
certain of obtaining a set of men below the average of the highest 
class of the community then existing in that state, . 

A govemment thus constituted, could not give promissory notes 
of a longer standing than the average period I have mentioned; and 
if they should be pleased to amuse themselve with war, the fathers 
having received no power over the property of their sons, cannot 
- give orders on their sons, or their grandchildren, for the amount 
of their expenses*.' True, they might consign aafiicient property 
(q pay these bills, but this must be their own, not assumed pro- 
perty. The produce which they have taken from the soil, is 
theirs ; they can bestow it when and where they please ; but the 
soil and labor are not theirs to give, Man is but a life tenant 
of Ihe soil ; it is given him during his period of existence, and 
when that is finished, the nest generation becomes his successor. 
Suppose a community existed on an island, contaiiiing one squarv 

* Should ■ governor say that tbejr had acted for t^ gnod t^ their soc- 
ceuDTB, this would oalycoiutituteapallUlioii, since to do this in itii defence 
i^ust Test itself with a duigenjat power, for which it could not produce 
an; Intimate warrant. 
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mile, or a roSIioD of aqnare miles ; that though tlus wu well 
iohahited, one peraoo had monopoliBed the whole, and deaiKi) 
the remainder to pay what rate he pleased, for the grain. Is 
it to be suppoied, that the remainder of the inhabitants would 
tamely submit to such monopoly 7 Suppose that this individual 
claimed the right, because it had Uneally descended from fatiier 
to son, for a few thousand generations; it must require to be 
clearly proTsd, still, that the first of these derived from the 
Divinity a right to monopolise the produce of the soil from his 
other copartners in the creation ; also, the authority would require 
to be similarly shown, to sanction the transfer of the same, to 
bis lineal descendents. 

In a government restricted by similar limits, it would soon 
be a question, whether there was such a thing existing as crime ; 
for if ao, it would not be altered by being distributed amongst a 
number; and consequently, if it could be clearly shown, Aat wilful 
and deliberate murder was sinful in the eyes of the Creator, the 
quality of the deed would be the same, when committed by 
Uk sentence of the judge, as by the poignard of the private 



But why should I prolong the present investigation. My inten- 
tion, from the commencement, has merely been to start the inquiry, 
and not to pnrsne the first principles of legislation to their limits. 
Indeed in bidding, for the present, adiea to my readers, I must «»• 
fiwn them I am well aware that these pages would have possessed 
a superior chance of being received with favor, had this last chapter 
been altogether withheld. I have not, however, composed it, in 
order to solit^ patronage, or to flatter prevailing opinions ; my 
deswe has been closely to investigate the truth ; and if the prineipia 
I have advanced possess that for their foundation, I shall rest 
assured that at some future period my labors will receive that 
attention which 1 conceive is merely dne^ on account of the im- 
portance of the subjects discussed. 
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Subtlanee of a Report to General Darling on the Geologic^ Cwn^xwitim 
qf the Conlinent of Nem Soulh Wak», induding Fan Dkmea'i 

Land. Sanditone Stratum,— Motmtaini, — Riven, — Smi, i;o. AiU- 

maU. GreSTtttOTte Stralam, ditto ditto. ' Limestone, ditto dUto. 
Fottii Remaint.—Limettone Rock, — U» Cum*,~with eoideneei ^ 
theeffeclito/fire.—Stalacticiam, Red SartA, and Sonet. Boree Caoa. 
WeliingtOtt ditto. — Animak to vihom the bonee had belonged, piUha 
list of those ready fur transmission to England. — Observations r«- . 
garding the Stream which must have occasioned this Fossil Deposit. 

To COLONEL DUMAR£SQ, 
Pbivati Srcbbtirt to the Govirnoe, Sydney. 

SiK, 

In conformity with &e desire expresfied by His Excdlency, 
(General Darling, I hare the pleasure to ioform you, that several 
boxes of cfiecimens of foaal remains, collected at WeUingtoo and 
its vicinity, are now ready for trangmission to Docttws Fittan and 
Backland, of Loodrai. I also beg, at the same time, to forward 
BIT observationg regarding (he situation in which these have been 
found ; trusting that they may tead to throw some degree of 
light on this highly interesting subject Perhaps I ought to apolo- 
.gise for my previous remarks on the general Geological slructure 
of the country, which may perhaps be considered uniteceasarily 
lengtbened ; I have, however, deemed them indispensably requi- 
site, not only for tix pnrpoae of accurately understanding the 
particular nature of the siiualion'^f those fossil remains, but be- 
oanae they appeared to afford grounds for estiBUitiDg the average 
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nature uid reionrcea of the whole of the unexplored territory, a- 
tnated in the centre of this imoienBe continent 

Those obserratioDB on the vegetable productions, animals, &c. 
which appear to nark the particnlai strata, are ofconrae extremely 
meagre ; nay, perhaps they may be, in some instances, fonnd inac- 
cnrate. My endeavour has, however, rather been to lay the 
ground-work Tor Future research, than to attempt myself to 
complete so extensire an investigation. I have merely desired to 
fonn a skeleton ni&p of the country already visited by Europe- 
ans; and thus to afford opportunity of henceforth classing the 
different kinds of Zoological information, which it is to be hoped, 
will now be speedily collected, 

SANnSTONE Sthathu. — The first stratum, that b met with 
nlong the Eastern coast of New South Wales, is the Flcete Sand- 
stone. In the latitude of Sydney, it forms a line of about 100 
miles breadth, inland or Westerly. As it is not met with but par- 
tially, in Van Diemen's Land, 1 should suppose that it gradually 
became narrower at Bass's Straits, increasing to the Northward. 
This stratum has a tendency to rise to the Westward, and conse- 
quently the rivers flow Easterly. According to the best of my 
memory, I remarked, in Van Diemen'a Lftud, that it likewise in- 
clined North and South, and tiiough nearly horizontal, its highest 
point was towards the Sontfa. We should therefore expect, that 
the rivers would accordingly evince a tendency to flow North* 
ward and Easterly. On the aba coast, in New South Wales, it 
forms tolerably h^b clifiis, often much excavated by the weather. 
In the interior, on first meeting with it upon the Gonlbum River, 
it assumed the grotesque appearance of a series of immense Hin- 
doo Temples; the resemblance indeed was so great, that I am led 
to believe, that those of the Mahadeb order, must have been first 
copied from some natural structure of a similar description. In 
Van Diemen's Land, apparently when combined with limestone, 
it assumes a Basaltic appearance, forming small broken fluted 
pillars, but having a certain slope ; whereas the true Bazalt is in 
all cases perpendicular. Inland, it is tabular or slaty in both 
countries ; and proceeding Westerly, it changes from white to 
red, passing through many varieties, both in colour and consistence ; 
but invariably, when it re-appears through the next adjacent stra- 
tum, its colour always inclmes towards red. 

Mottnlaint, — These have a tendency to form at their suramits, 
long, flat, smooth, and narrow ridges. They can generally t>e de- 
tected at a considerable distance, by their peculiar form, save 
when the Sandstone combines with the next sncceeding stratum ; 
but even then, the mountain more commonly inclines to the parti- 
cular form of the Sandstone, than to (hat of Wacke or Greenstone, 
They are often very steep, frequendy as much <o as those of 
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Gneiu, to which they bear a vety close rcKmblance, although they 
aie leas broken and rugged. The loftiest of them, may average 
3,000 feet in height. 

' Rivers. — Owing to the porous texture of the stratum, riven 
are by no means abundant ; and water is consequently procured 
with di£Bculty. It would appear too, that during their course, 
streams liad a strong tendency to dissipate ; or that when a river 
was once formed by the collection of tribnlary rivulels, the main 
■tresm was never equal to the joint combination of the others. The 
average extent of their course is but limited ; their fall is rapid ; nor 
■re they generally suited, through any distance, for the purpose* 
of inland navigation. 

SoiL — Towards the interior, in the neighbonrhood of rivera, 
this stratum is covered with rolled Wliin&tone. Tlie soil, when 
composed of its own particles, is barren in the extreme, and un- 
fit for the production of gramineua herbs ; where, however, 
the particles of the Sandstone, in consequence of either natural 
or tGluvian floods, become combined with those of the succeed- 
ing stratum, whether that be Wacke or Limestone, it is often ex- 
tremely productive, llkis is chiefly the case on the banks of 
rivers, where the admixture of the Sandstone particles, would 
rather appear to have a tendency to improve than to injure the 
qnalityofthe soil. As the productive properties of this last mixed 
description of soil, possess no pei-nliar character, that I am a- 
ware of, to distiiiguish it from that of the next Btialum, I shall 
here confine my observations to the tme Sandstone soil. 

It is observed to bear the blue spotted Gum Trees, and the 
Stringy Bark; also towards the coast, the Iron Bark Trees. These 
are all different species of the Eucalyptus. Wherever grass is found, 
it is always of a wiry description, and in small quantity. In the 
lower protected places, this soil produces an immeiue variety of 
shrubs, chiefly belonging to the irregnlar classes of Linneus ; tiiey 
■re perhaps also, characterized by the irregular length of their 
Htamens. The blue Gum Trees crown the highest mounlains ; 
although becoming partially blighted, when exposed to the 
strong winds which blow with d^ening violence through their 
gullies. Where the red Sandstone re-appears at Wellington, it 
IB indicated by a species of Puie, which form the crests of the dif- 
ferent ridges. The Grass Tree is found throughout this stratum 
in the greatest abundance. 

AimtiaU. — The Kangaroos are but thinly scattered over thia 
coontry. They are of the Brush species, which, I believe, is the 
hardiest of any of that class. The King Parrot, a beautiful red 
Loory, is confined to those mountain regions ; animals of all de- 
scriptions are, however, but thinly dispersed over this miserable 
and dreary country. IIk White Cockatoo, is only found in the 
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vkinity of good paatarage, eapeciailly when the Biy& is comblnnl 
with particles «f other stnta ; while the black species are observed 
to collect in extensive flocks about the sea side. 

Wackb Strattm. — This stratum appears to be of the first im- 
portance to New South Wales ; since it is chiefly selected for 
&e purposes of husbandly and pasturage ; and because it probably 
occupies the larf^at portion of this eiteXLsive continent, Where 
it originates on the preceding stratum, it generally possesses 
most of its characters ; and probably, owing to its being liliewise 
abaost horicontal, a considerable distance may be passed over, 
ere the traveller is properly aware, as to whether the stratum 
more properly belongs to the one or to the other of these. Some- 
timefl, however, it commences more abruptly, aa at Cox's River; 
and likewise, I believe, at the Schatens in Van Diemen's Land, 
vrhe^ it alterflalea, by means of a transition Rock, which has 
been generally mistaken for Granite. This would, however, appear 
to be composed of Quarti, Smocky Rock, Crystal and Felspar, 
intimately combined together, and fonning a grain which renders 
it ttderably suitable for the construction of mill stones. Generally, 
however, it commences with only the ingredients of the Sandstone ; 
and as the stratum advances Westerly, it receives additional incre- 
ments of Homblend and Schorl. After this, it likewise commenc- 
es receiving additions of clay, becoming more compact, and the 
particles more minute; in this slate, the stratum assumes a dark 
alaty structure. Still further on, it begins to lose the Hornblend, 
becoming with the clay, a sort of Porphyry, which gradual^ 
passes again into Sandstone. This last description of Sandstone, 
is however, merely confined to ridges, and does not, es far as I 
am acquainted, o ccnpy any extent of conntry. In Van Diemen'a 
Land, it is foundialmost in the centre of the process above describ- 
ed ; it (here div des itself into Basalt and Wecke, which are like- 
wise indicated by their respective mountains and productions in 
both countries; wherever the Hornblend is in greatest abundance. 
Asbestos is found ; the series may therefore be thus detailed ; 

I. Sandstone. 

3. Greenstone; the Hornblend gradually increasing nnlil it 
forms Asbestos. 

3, Greenstone; the Hornblend gradually decreasing andgivkig 
place to clay. ' 

4. Red Sandstone. 

In the midst of this, however, Limestone frequently presents it- 
self, restmg on the Sandstone, uid adjacent to the Greenstone. As it 
is not found in regular strata, but in extensive masses, 1 intend to 
consider it separately, after concluding my observations on thn 
Greenstone. The slope of the latter, is the reverse of Ihe Sand- 
stone; ita highest point being towards the Ewt, where it fiist 
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quits the Sandstone. It likewise woald appear, from the conrse of 
the riTera, that it had a double slope; since, to the Northward, 
their coucse is found to be North Westerly, and to the South it is 
South Westerly. This has led n^e to conclude, that aSandalone ring 
passes through the country East and West, forming thereby the 
restmg points of this atratum. Its limits inland, have not hitherto 
been explored. 

Mountaitis Where Greenstone is most silicious, -nitboatpos- 

■easing an abundant proportion of Hombtend, also when it receives 
qaantitiea of clay into its composition, the mountains approumat« 
to those of the Sandstone, and more particularly in the Utter i»< 
stance. In the previous case, tbey are ratinr more detached, and 
evince leas inclination to' form ridges. Where the rock piotrndes 
much, and assumes a granitic appearance, it likewise contains but 
little of the Honiblend. PliUe ii. Fig. I. Where the moontaina 
rise in regular, and almost perfect cones, they generally contain \ 
larger propoition of this mineral. Many of the above deflci^tion 
have a rock projecting from their summits, aa in several of the 
mountains in Van Diemen's Land, and in some of those situated is 
the vicinity of Cos's River, in New South Wales. Fig. 2. Thew 
is also a species of abtnincated cone, a form of mountain which I 
several times observed in the midst of the Sandstone stratum; 
but hod neither opportunities of visiting them, nor of learning 
their composition. Fig. 3. Next comes the Basalt, which in Vaa 
Diemen's Land, constitoles lofly table mountains. There are also 
others, having crater-like summits, resembling irregularly truncated 
cones, and npon which those enormous crystals are observed to 
be extremely perfect. In order to give some idea of another spe- 
cies of this extraordinary formation, as observed in many of tba 
cliffs in Oyster Bpy, in Van Diemen's Land, let a perfect cone be 
first supposed to be divided by a plane, from its most Southern 
point, and from the angle of its base, to bisect its Northern side ; 
and let the centre be afterwards hollowed, so as to describe a cres- 
cent open to the North. These crescents display wonderful regu- 
larity, and expose lofty perpendicnlarcrystals of Basalt, Fig.4. 
As tiie clay b added to the Greenstone, the mountain begins to get 
smoother, and retains less of fixed character. The presence also 
of the elay, indioateB a disposition to form plains. It ia in thtu 
situation, that the Limestone is met with throughout the countiy 
in CTeat abundance. 

Riuers. — HieBe, as might be anticipated, increase as the soil re- 
ceives additions of Uomblend and clay. The country is well wa- 
tered with rivulets, as we recede from the Sandstone ; and when the 
stratum becomes flat, by an increase of clay, extensive swamps are 
produced. The course of the streams is Westerly; their velocity 
is generally less rapid, than those in the Sandstone nnge,. and tbej 
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ue conseqaentl^ better adapted for the purposes of inland naviga- 
tion, llieii rapidity is alio gremtest in the vicioitj of the Sandstone, 
amd smalleat wherever the clay is met with in abandonee. Their 
wateni contain a considerable proportion of alum, and in Van Die- 
men'i Land, the atreama are alt of a darker hne, altbongh, at the 
same time, their contents are perfectly transparent. Hiere is not 
an extensive variety offish in these, and I believe that most, if not 
the whole of them, are likewise inhabitants of the salt waters. 

Soil, &C. — The first indication I observed of the change of 
atratnm, was the presence of Iron Flint Where the Homblend is 
in imaller proportions, lai^e quantities of Quartz frequently form 
a anper-stratnin ; besides which. Argillaceous Schistua, Ironstone, 
Hematote, and Jasper, are likewise met with. The soil, as might 
be expected, varies extremely, changing with almost imperceptible 
gradations, from sterility to Ihat of the richest quality, and from 
thence again degenerating into wet morass. Wherever the soil 
has been brought from the Greenstone stratum, to cover that of 
the Sandstone plains, it communicates to them fertility, and they 
then appear to differ in no respect from those of the most produc- 
tive description in its own stratum, save, probably, in their being 
less pi entifullysup plied with water. 

The stratum may be characterised, by being less thickly wood- 
ed ; also by the presence of the Apple tree and Box, two other 
epecies of £ncalyptas. The diminution of the Homblend, may l>e 
remarked, in Van Diemen's Land, by the presence of the ^e Oak, 
<a Casuarina,) the stringy Bark, (a Eucalyptus,) and by a bitter 
leaved Diadelphian plant, which is perhaps a species of Flamingo, 
On the Sandstone plains, in New Sonth Wales, when the Oreen- 
Btone particles intermix with those of the former stratum, it pro- 
dnces, towards the sea, the Cedar, and a palm somewhat similar 
to the Palmira. On its own valleys it bears the Tiight wood, a 
Eucalyptus, and also the Honeysuckle, a species of Banksia. In 
this country, Wellington, a« well as in some of the mixed Sand- 
atone valleys, the rivers may be traced by the marsh Oak, (a 
beautiful species of Casuarina,) and by dte flooded Gum tree, 
another Eucalyptus. The grass is of a wiry description, at the 
commencement of the stratum ; but as we advance towards the 
centre, it rapidly improves, after which it again begins to get of 
a coarser quality, and better adapted for cattle than for aheep 

Where the clay is abundant, the soil, on the side of the 
hills, possesses more of the characters of a morass, than that of the 
valleys. These last are covered with a tolerably deep mould, un- 
der which is a light sand, and, under that again, is situated the 
clay, which retains the moisture. The hills are more thickly 
wooded than the valleys; but trees are very thinly aaiUx- 
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cd over tbe whole of the clay ifistricta. In this particular 
aitnatioD also, aa well as in many otber porta of the stratunl, 
tbe trees are far apart without underwood, and abew no in- 
dication of fresh production, to supply the place of tbe old. 
What the average age of these trees may be, I have not 
been able to ascertain; but Ibere would appear to be a spontan«- 
oos change going forward, by means of which, those soils would of 
themseivea, become eventually deprived of timber, Tbe Euca- 
lyptus, generally speaking, is a class of trees, seemingly beiongiif 
to, and produced in greatest liiiuriance in a barren country ; 
and when they are removed to a better description of soil, 
tbey would appear to vegetate in a sitaatioa, for which natnn ' 
never intended them. 

In my introductory Address to tbe Van Diemen's Land Society, 
I endeavoured to show, that the plains which are completely de- 
prived of timber, such aa those at Batburst in New South Wale*, 
or Salt Pan Plains, in Van Diemeu's Land, are occasioned by tbe 
production or vegetation of saline substances, in that portion of the 
■oil. On tbe examination of these, the trees are observed to be- 
come dwarfish towards the limits of the plains, which last are, 
however, always regularly defined. - Tbey are not covered with 
mould, tbe same as the other portions of tbe forest ; but I under- 
afand, that evidences of their former existence may even now b« 
discovered, by the black coloured earth> which bad surrounded 
their decayed roots. These plains are apparently gradually in- 
creasing; they are well adapted for sheep pasture, on account of 
tbe saline particles which they contain. I regret my not having 
had sufficient opportunities of examining whether the plains, bai« 
of timber, on tbe Sandstone stratum, have been occasioned by n 
■imilar process. 

With some reference to this snbject, I may here call attention to 
one of those remarkable circumstances, which have hitherto but 
slightly excited observation. In consequence of the burning of 
the vegetation on this stratum, and more particularly in tbe richest 
■oils, the Wattle, or smooth barked Mimosa, is spontaneously pro- 
duced in the course of tbe ensuing year. This is the second time 
I have endeavoured to attract attention to ^e iateresting fact of 
vegetation being produced by artificial means, without the imme- 
diate intervention of seed ; and now, after observing the circum- 
stances which the diEfereut species of Eucalyptus are found, each 
respectively occupying its own peculiar quality of soil, I can- 
not but anticipate, that the whole of this extensive tribe, will ul- 
timately be found capable of being likewise produced, by some 
artificid process. 

Animala. — The smaller and more delicate species of the 
Kangaroo, such as tbe soldier Kangaroo, and die WaUaby, are 
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(baud inluibiting this stratam. These delight in rich putare ; bnt 
. require (he cover of trees, to which they rosy retire in caae of 
danger. One might, however, at oooe state, that almost all tha 
quadrupeds and birds, of New South W&les, were inhabitanta 
of this Htratiim, since it occupies so great a proportion of its 
■urfaoe. 

F1.0BTZ Limestone. — Although this is oot properly b stratum, 
still, as it occupies a considerable extent of country, and assists 
in adding fcrtilily to a much larger, it deserves a portion of 
our attention. It is found resting on the Sandstone, and adjacent 
to the Greenstone. It also generally leaves the Greenstone E!ast- 
erly, and joins the Sandstone in a Westerly direction. It lies 
low, on which account, rivers are almost always found in its vi- 
cinity. 1 sbnll afterwards have to consider its texture, &c., with 
reference to Organic remains, which have only hilherto been dis- 
covered in this country, in combination with the soil that covers 
thisroi-k. 

JHoimtains. — The hills which the Limestone composes, ara 
rarely an hundred feet above the aarface of tlte fresh waters, whose 
elevation again, above the level of the ocean, is dependant on the 
height of the Sandstone. These hills present, generally, a smooth 
aarface, but in certain sitaationa, the rocic protrudes in lai^ mass- 
es, assuming sometimes, the appearance of the spires and ruins 
of a deserted city. This is particulariy observable in &e vicin- 
ity of the caves at Boree. Fig. 6. 

Soil, &c. — Upon this rock, another mineral is fonnd. It is, 
however, covered with good scnl, composed of its own particles, 
intermixed with that of the adjacent stratura. In some places 
ftlse, underneath this, is the stratum of red eartb which contains 
the bones of animals. 

The Limestone is particularly marked by Ac presence of the 
Cariiaum tree, one of the most beantiful varieties of the Eucalyptus 
family. It has a considerable resembtasce to the Indian Sissoo 
tree, and it is generrily found growing in the immediate vicinity 
of a cave. Other trees of the Greenstone stratum, are likewise 
observed to be scattered over this range ; where, however, its ri- 
vers form sheltered hollows, the flooded Oum tree attains a gigan- 
tic size and height. 

Animals. — I believe diaf the only animal which may be cwisi- 
dered as more particularly belonging to the Limestone, is tiie 
Wooraroo, alarge black specks of Kangaroo ; the Wombat, a 
■ort of badger, ^o takes refuge wititin its numerous caverns. 

I shall now recur to the principle of this Report, namely, the 
circumstances under which the organic remains are found deposit- 
ed in the Limestone. These are observed in varions situations : 
first, iu red ear^ ; secondly, in red rockj tiiirdly, in ft volcanic 
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sort at enrOi, tntermixed wifh oilier alluriiil matter ; taai fonrtUf , 
exposed alone upon the Limestone rock. In whichever of these 
positjona they may, however, be detected, they at all limes evince 
an inclination to form strata. The bones are of different descrip- 
tions, varying from snch as might be supposed to have been short- 
ly since deposited, to anch as have acquired the character of stone, 
in consequGDCe of tbe influence of Stalaetic waters. They are 
met wilh of all sizes ; but each size of bone, displays a tendency 
to arrange itself along with others, which bad originally possessed 
a similar specific gravity. Hiose found in greatest abundance, 
appeared to me to have belonged to the Rat, Oppossum, Duck, 
and to the Bmaller varieties of the Kangaroo. 

LiHBSToNG BOCK. This, as has already been stated, exhibits consi- 
derable difference inappearance. Sometimes its surface would seem 
as if it had formerly been exposed to strong heat, in which case, the 
rocks it forma, are of a harder iextnre, and assume a more rugged 
aspect ; at other times it is found in long, thin, flat tables, which ge- 
nerally run in a North and South direction. It is all of the 
Fltctz order. In Van Diemen's Land, where no caves have 
hitherto been discovered, it is almost completely composed of ma- 
rine petrifactions. In New South Wales, the traces of marine pro- 
ductions are less perfect; they are, however, distinctly marked ; ag, 
for instance, in tbe principal cave at Boree, where large quantities 
of a species of Coral may be observed. Fig. 6. The colour of 
the rock, near Wellington, is of a bloish grey, tolerably hard, 
porous, and incapable of receiving a fine poliah. It must be recol* 
lected, that the original Limestone contains within itself, none save 
marine remains ; nor have I observed the slightest trace of bone-, 
nnderany circumstances, entering into its compostion. 

Cavks. In most parts of this rock regular cavities are found. 
These vary considerably, both as regards their shape and di- 
mensions : but they always evince a tendency towards a globular 
form. Wherever they descend perpendicularly, their sides are 
smoother than those that are horizontal. The Limestone caves are 
not fissures, but resemble, on tbe large scale, the vacant spaces 
in a loaf of leavened bread. The whole of the Limestone, 
in this part ofthe country, is of a similar honeycomb description ; 
and it consequently, would appear to be one ofthe first objects 
in tbe present investigation, to coUect the facts, regarding this pecu^- 
liar formation. It is impossible that these could have been excavated 
by the operation of a stream of water ; since new ones are disco- 
vered, which, when opened, by means of a fracture in the rock, 
■hew no indication of any previous connection with the atmoapherej, 
or with one another. In the Limestone plains also, tbe situation 
of caves are frequently betraying themselves, in consequence of 
tbe falling in of tbe super-stmtnm of the soil after heavy flood*, 
forming, thereby, considerable indentations or craters. 
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The only mode bf wlucb it ■ppeara to me, thow car«a could 
kave been origiiudly prodaced, u by MsiimiDg, tbal the whole 
niBsa of tbe Liineatone was, at first, in a soft itate, lesembling 
dough in consisteace, and during the same period, th^t it in- 
closed portioDs of water. Now had thia been tbe caie, and tbe 
wbole mass, at the Mme time, of an irregular conaistence, as it 
evidently appears to have been, we should oatunlly find, that 
throughout tbe soiler parts, tbe caves or empty spaces, which had 
formerly enclosed globules of water, would be perpendicular, or 
wonld evince an inclination to ascend towards the sniface ; whereas, 
in those places, in which tbe exterior structure indicated, that a 
greater degree of hardness bad existed in its previous composition, 
tbe globules, on being opposed in their aacent, would shew more 
irregularity in their formation, along with a stronger inclinatjon 
towards an horizontal position. Ttus accordingly is, what is ge- 
nerally observed ; the indications therefore, in the construction of 
the caves, are such as would lead to the conclusion, that, at the 
period of their formation, the rasss bad either not been at rest, or 
tbat it bad possessed, throughout, different degrees of consistence. 
Lastly, on the above supposition, tbe waters formerly contained 
in those caves, being necessarily saturated with calcareous matter, 
would have deposited a portion of their contents on the sides of 
tbe caves; and provided the newly formed rock wna not itself im- 
mersed in a similar liquid, they would gradually filter through its 
pores, leaving their former residences uooccnpied. This deposi- 
tion of liiraestone can be generally detected, fanning circular La- 
mina, abont three inches thick, around tbe roof and other parts of 
the caves ; nor is this a common Stalactic formation, the Lamina 
being of a similar composition with the rock itself, and having 
evidently undergone similar revolutions. 

Now it is evident that the Limestone, as well as Aose caves, 
must have been produced antecedent to their contents ; indeed tbo 
contrary supposition would be equally as absurd, as that animals 
bad been created before the world. It is likewise plain, that it 
must have been at one lime immersed in tbe salt water, since it 
contains marine productions. These I have observed to be in 
greater abundance in Van Diemen's Land, when the Limeston* 
IS situated nearest to tbe sea ; and the traces of its anctent domini- 
on appeared to decrease, as tbe Limestone was found more remote 
from its present limits. This, if borne out by other evidence, 
would tend towards the conclusion, that tbe ocean had not realed 
for a length of lime upon this rock;' bnt tbat it had carried along 
wilb it, tbe remains which it has deposited, ftom its present or 
f some more distant boundary. 

EviDEMCBS OF THE KFFBCTs OF FiKi. The first appearance ot tbe 
.^ects of fire, exists, as bas already been mentioned, on the sui> 
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lace of some portjon* of die limeatone lange ; Aere would btf 
however, k considerable degree of doubt attached to this, if nn- 
■npported by other evidence. Secondly ; when a fire la lighted in 
the vicinity of the limeatone, it conTettJi ai portion of the anper- 
■tratnm of aoil into a brick, very mnch lesembling the ted atratDin 
in which the bones are found preserved. Thirdly ; wilhiu tbom 
caves, and protected Irom the influence of the weather, many fng- 
ments of the rock may be observed, which eshihit a yellow vitri- 
fied, and polished enamel. Now the limeatone will not receive 
a polish, by meana of water alone ; on the contrary, it is ren* 
dered more rough and porous by it. It wonld alio seem, that 
«t some previous period, this same enamel had been mora 
generally diffused, and that it had been anhseqnently abraded ; 
probably, fay the same innndation, owing to which the remains of 
nammalia were aRerwuds deposited. Fourthly; inmost of the 
caves, there is found a light volcanic dust, possessing a peculiar 
■odour -, its particles are eitremely minute, and in the largest cava 
•t WeUington, its depth is very considerable. On examining 
this cave, which is about 500 yards in length, one would imagins 
that this dust had been but jnst thrown np, by some subterraa 
aean fire, which had yet scarce ceased to bom. No bones aro 
found mixed with this volcanic production in this cave, and front 
the manner in which it is arranged, it is impossible to conceivo 
its having been brought into its present sitnation, by mean* of 
Water. Fifthly ; the most convincing evidence, however, of Iha 
efiects of fire, is to be met with, at a place named Nanregal, 
twelve miles from Wellington, where t discovered a hot cave in 
the limestone, from which warm fumes continue to be emitted. 
I regret much being unable, notwithstanding all my exertions, to 
-trace further the source of this internal combostion. I may her* 
mention my having found, in some of the caves at Boree, smaQ 
4|n«ntities of a species of the minerBl Conchuck, which emitted 
K strong, disagreeable odour, and was incapable of combnstion. 

The caves are coveted with Stalactics. When water filteta 
through limestone, it receives a portion of it in solution; which 
it again deposits, on exposure to Uie atmosphere. Tlieve are two 
Species of Stalactics ; the 6nt, or common kind, takes place fromi 
the roof, assuming tho figure of a waiei-fall or fountain, whSe 
the place where the drop or stream falls, has a tendency to 
form a succession of cones, one above the other, so as to con- 

* I mentioned, in the oHginal Beport, tbat the Burning Monntun, 
tin HnDtcr** River, was, I anderalood, composed of Limestone, and that H 
continued Uill to emit imoke and flame. On afterwards, hotrever, visit- 
ing tbat part of the counlr]', I learned, that the inflammation vat mere)][ 
occstiooed by a ttratam of coal, in the Sandstone, havinf^ by some mean* 
canght fire ; and that it now bumi at a (treat depth, under ^e rock, 
pioAnaog, npon its surface, « considerable ^onscence of Alom and fin)- 

c 2 
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•Utnfe a pillkr ; tbe niperior cone being gene'ndly •nuHer thaa 
the iofwiu. Fig. 7. llie other takes place on tbe aides of th« 
Mvea, asauniing the appeanuce of certain apecies of Ikhena, 
When this solution passes through loose earth, it soon oonmts it 
into Tock ; but when it runs over its surface without moistening it, 
a white cmstia merely produced. 

StalacticB never assume the hardness or appearance of the ori- 
ginal rock, which is of a bluiah colour, and generally similar. 
When it comes in contact with a bone, it enters into its poreS/ 
and renders it apparently no longer subject to the procesa <rf 
decompositian. Tins would seem to be the cause of the preaerration 
of all the limestone rock, and likewise to acconnt for the recent 
ftppeaiance of those in odiei utuations, wluch hare probably 
been washed, from off the limestone, upon other strata. 1 should 
conceive, therefore, that we most he indebted solely to the Sta- 
lactic waters, for the preservation of all the organic remains hither- 
to discovered. Vegetable substances do not seem to benefit in 
• similar manner, being found, invarioos states of decompositioa, 
«midst the Stolactic waters. In New South Wales, however, a 
•omewlmt similar effect is produced on vegetables, by a depositioK 
0f qnartz or silicia, as the Stalaotio water produces on the re- 
mains of animals. 

Rko Babtb. Although this is not tiie only soil in which ani- 
mal remains are detected, it is still the one in which they are 
found in greatest abandance, and perhaps all have been originally 
derived from it. It corera generally the UmestoBe, and lies 
next under the mould. It does not necessarily contain bones, and 
in different situations it varies considerably, both as to shade of 
colour and consistence ; sometimes, indeed, it passes into a red 
clay ; probably similar to that of which Porphyry is composed. 
1 have, howevR', remarked, that wherever bones are deposited^ 
it constantly exUbits a simUar appearance. In the latter case, 
also, a con^erable proportion of it, is gencr^ly converted int» 
rock, by means of the Stalactic water; and where the roofs of the 
caves are covered with it, tbe Stalactic d^osition receives a red 
tinge, in consetjnence of abstrMling a part of its colouring matter. 
It seems to me, to be washing from the Sandstone rooks, in the 
vicinity of the limestone; nnee 1 have always observed it to in- 
crease, as it approaches that stratum. 

In many of die caves, tins earth does not exist, a circumstanos 
easily accounted for, since they may itot have been open, at tbe 
period when die catastrophe occurred that oGcasioned its deposi- 
tion in other caves : indeed, no newly discovered cave, which has 
not possessed some previous aperture outwards, contains any of 
tbe red earth. Thus tbe ereat cave at Wellington is filled on- 
ly with lATa dust, although its entrance is only at a few jaitb 
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stance from amther cRve, frtucfa is nearly 611ed with red urflii 
add wtucb containB, bketrbe, the lu^st proportioii of organic re- 
tatdns that faa«« hitherto been ducovered in any olber sitnatioa. 
Caves are constantly opening afler floods, in consequence of the 
water wearing away the Limestone ; as, when it becomes too tbiii 
to support the superincunibent soil, the arch of the roof suddenly 
|;i*eB way : perhaps there is no roct less durable, by itself, thaii 
this limestone. Fragments of it are enclosed in the red earth, and 
both of these must have therefore been bronght by the same cause, 
into their present position. 

Bombs. These evince a constant tendency to ibrm strata; the 
antaller ones by themselves, and one or two other gradations, by 
themselves, lliese strata have no reference whatever to the ge- 
nera, they are merely arranged according to their specific gravity, 
and their resistance to the current. Tbas, Ducks and Oppossunu* 
bones are always found mixed together. Sometimes the smaller 
ones lie above, sometimes under the larger ones, varying in par- 
ticular situations ; but they always display a disposition to separate 
from one ano&er. In the Wellington cave, the smaller sized bone< 
nre generally placed above the larger ones. Agam, where the 
bones are least stratified, they are most commonly found in frag- 
inents ; as if they had been forced into their present position, by 
some violent or irregular impnise. The crania of the larger ani- 
mals, are always flattened, as if compressed daring tUeir recent 
state by some heavy weight I have never yet discovered a com- 
plete pelvis of a large animal, nor the head of a duck nor the man- 
dible of a bird ; the claws of these are, however, observed in abun- 
dance, more particnlarly in red rock. The respective situations of 
these bones, may perhaps be better understood, from the remarks 
I have now to make regarding the caves at Boree and Wellington. 

BoKEB CAVS. Fig. 8. The great cave at Boree, is ntnated on 
theedgeofa tolerably strong stream, which flows to the Northward, 
A A. Another rivnlet pierces the Limestone at B, passing 
throRgh it under groand for about 200 yards, afler which it re- 
appears, and joins the ]HiDcipal stream at G. The cave into which 
lite water has thus found an opening, is extensive and lofly, having 
numerous smaller ones ramifying from each aide. On entering i^ 
from the greater stream at C, we found an immense ntimber of 
the lesser bones composed of those of Rats, Kangaroo Rats, and 
small birds, &c. AU these were exposed on the bare surface of 
Ae iV)ck, and in the course of a small Stalactic spring, having its 
' origin in the roof of the cave, whose utmost height at that place ' 
might have been nbont 60 tM. I conceive that the general ele- 
vation, at this part of the Limestone, above the surface of the 
Stream, may average about 80 (txt, These bones were evidently 
bro^t tUtber by the i^ove spring, which had IScewise washeQ 
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a portion of them, wifhia the highest flood mark. This last WW 
about 8 feet, above the average height of the cnrrent. I therefoie 
concluded, that they were still filtering through the roof, which 
ia covered with that peculiar red earth, which contains the largest 
qoantity of organic remains. The bones shewed a tendency 
to fonn strata ; all the crania, for instance, being detained in one 
place, wherever a fragment of the rock, or other sobstance, had 
obstnicted their progress. I was at Rrst doubtfdl whether to 
consider them as antediluvian prodnctions, so perfect and recent 
did ihey appear to be ; and 1 therefore conjectured, thai they 
must have been brought from the same unknown source, which 
had supplied maferiaJa for the more ancient deposit in the red 
earth ; and should a similar catastrophe again occur, that they 
were preparing to form another stratum, of a similar but more re- 
cent description. Upon further eiaraiuatiou, however, 1 was af. 
terwards led to consider these, aa likewise of antediluvian origin. 

Proceeding higher up, towards the termination of some of the 
numerous apartments, and more particolarly, where one of these 
led, by a small aperture, into another, we found a different set 
of bones. These were arranged in the same manner as the others, 
but were of a larger size ; they chiefly consisted of Dncka, small 
Kangaroo, and Oppossums* bones. They were deposited far above 
the highest flood mark, and were combined with a very light, soft, 
seemingly volcanic dust ; but which had evidently been brought 
into its present situation, by means of a stream of water. The larg- 
er bones, and the different crania, were generally separate, and 
none of a greater size than those of an Oppossum could be here dis- 
covered. This was about half way up the whole elevation, and 
throughout the smaller caves which branched off from the larger 
one, and at similar heights, the same phenomena were remarked. 

At die top of this cave, which was at this place, perhaps 80 feet 
in height, and under the roots of an old Corijaum tree, I discover- 
ed splinters of a bone of the large amphibious animal, the same as 
that first found at Wellmgton, and which must have been of the 
size of a bollock, but possessed of much greater strength ; in ad- 
dition to these, there were likewise, bones of the larger species of 
Kangaroo. In a similar situation, broken within a crevice of the 
rock, Ifonnd a part of the thigh bone of the Emu ; and deep down 
a perpendicular well or cave, were deposited the bones of animals 
of the size of the lai|;est kinds of Kangaroos. 

Wkllikotoh cave. Fig. 9. All Uie bones found in this cave, 
are either mixed with the red earth, or are enclosed in red rock ; 
some few indeed, are abo adhering to the older rock, by means of 
Stalactic cement; but this will afterwards appear to form no pro- 
per exception. The cave is elevated about 70 or 80 feet above « 
river, named the Bell, which flows Northwaid through the valley. 
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iut3 it joins tbe macquarie. The red rock, containtng bones, ia 
to be found upon the surface outside, and may be traced there for 
> conBidenible extent. The rock, however, ia so hard, that little 
nse, as to ascertaining the genera of the aiumals, can be made of 
the remains found in it, although thejr are there in great abundance ; 
it ia therefore, only where they have been enclosed in the soft 
earth, that the specimens have as yet been collected. All tiie bonea 
«re much broken, a« if tbey had been brought thither by a strong 
impetus ; this is equally the case, whether they are found in or out 
of the cave. Outside, the bones are deposited in one rocky stni- 
tum, which lies deeper towards the top than tbe bottom of the ax- 
cent ; thereby indicating a disposition to the horizontal. Tbe 
smaller bones are in greater abundance, than those belonging to 
larger animals. At the period when a portion of this stratam had 
been first introduced into the cave, it is evident that tbe above- 
mentioned red rock, was then in a state of soft earth. It would 
also appear, that the caves had been at one time quite full of this 
earth, although it has now subsided into a minute part of its origi- 
nal volume ; this will therefore, easily account for the bones being 
fonnd adhering to the roof, as has already been mentioned. 

Within the cave, the smaller bones are found on the surface, in 
a tolerably thick crust, which is almost entirely composed of them ; 
this remark is equally applicable whether the sub-stratum is ted 
earth or red rock. The largest bones are generally fonnd in the 
deepest places ; also separate or solitary ; but they are most abun- 
dant wherever one apartment commnnicates by a low narrow open- 
ii^, into another. The red rock, within the cave, must have likewise 
been formed, after the deposition of the bones ; and the most en- 
tire of the latter, are those which must have last descended. The 
bones have evidently been broken, previous to tbeir introductioa 
into the cave ; since 1 have never observed a single instance, la 
which the remaining portion of the fractured bone, has been fonnd 
in the vicinity of the other ; this remark is likewise applicable 
to those which lie without the cave. The larger bones are here 
more intermixed with the smaller ones, than in any other situation, 
in which diey have hitherto been discovered. 

Natdss op thb bdnbs. As it is intended to forward the spe- 
cimens which have been collected, to persons who are necessa- 
rily BO much better qualified than myself, to do justice to this in- 
teresting subject, I am happy to be relieved from this portion of 
the report'; more especially, as I am at present without a single 
work on Fossil Remuns, with which I might refresh my memory. 
Lest, however, any accident should occur to these on their pas- 
sage from this to England, I beg to subjtnn tbe following mo- 
moranda of such as have now been prepared by me, for traiu* 
mission to that country. 
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t. BodM of OppowofBB, Oppowatn Sqnincls, KangutM 
Rats, Mid amaU birds. 

3, Ditto of Oppoasams of varioaR ipecieB, Dooka, Klong wkh 
IboM of tlie smaller speoieH of Ku^Btoos. 

3. Bss in both jaws, tricuspid teeth of Hk ounoe desctip- 
tion, resembting rounded trideBts ; size perhaps equal to that of a 
Mastiff. Pig. 10. 

4. The same; hut Bomewhat lai^^ ; the tridents mitrB-shaps 
«d ) apex, sharp- pointed. Most probably, part of the remains at 
dK Van Diemen'B Land Tif-trr. Fig. 11. 

6. Molarea teetb tabular, curred ; three of tbem would eiH 
close a circle the sise of a penny ; has more than four molarea, 
aboat the nne of a small dog. Fig. IS. 

6. Teeth in every reapeet similar to tb« last, save as to siie ; 
the animal, to wiiiob (bey had belonged, must have been nearly eqnd 

7. Only a portion of the npper jaw in stone ; ear situated 
just behind tbe molares, which last are graminivorous. There is u» 
appearance of a sygomatic process. 

8. A smalt camivorona animal; about the sice of a Rabtut) 
it did not appear, however, to belong to the feline tribe. 

9. Has belonged to an animal seemingly destitute of teedt} 
head mooh compressed ; axe of a small KaDgaroo. 

10. The uppeF jaw of a strong cainivorous animal, the size 
ef a Leopard ; the molares exhibit a plaiif surbce, like those 
of a roan, and ibe last one is placed inwards, at tight angles to the 
other, but in the same plane with it. This Hiimal is not of Ibe 
Feline kind, nor is it at all similar to tbe Van Diemen's Land llger. 

11. Is another very siinler, but mnch Isiger and stronger. 
13. 1 suppose this to be the under jaw of No. 10; it is ve- 
ry strong, short and narrow. 

13. Resembles much, a portion of the appcr jaw of a fanmaa 
being. 

14. Is tbe npper jaw and bead of a large animal, the ame irf 
aHoiae. There are no incison; but tbree^ large, roand booked 
canine leeth, each side, supply tbeir places. The front one is te 
largest, being above three inches long ; its owva forms the Mgment 
of a ciicte. T^ inoer two on teas booked. There are 5 molarea; 
Ae fonrth of which is aboat two incbes long and an i*ch broad. 
The jaw ia divided in front, like those of the Camel kind. Tlui 
would appear to be a pisciveroos animal. 

15. This ia probably, the lower jaw of the abwe, but I 
sbonhl rather think it belonged t» a smaller AainuJ. Hobres 
three, hatchet -shaped. It ia very weak in companaon vritb tbe 
other jaw, and does not appear to hmang imnaon, Tbs oom 
of the jaw is nearly semicircnlar. 
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)6. Lower jaw of tb» sum ducriptiiM u die above; but thi 
animal coold only hare been about iJts sue of a sheep. -Thq 
curve is more obtaH thas in the human jaw ; it liluwUe ««ema 
to have had Doincisois. 

17. Is probably a smaller species of No. 13. 

18. Are apparently Hogs' teeth. 

Strsah. The first qoestioB that presents itself, wonid regard 
the water which brought this nd earth into its- present sitiu^ioi), 
namely, as to whether it was fresh or salt. Had it be«o the sal^ 
we should naturatly expect to meet with evident traces of nMiiiw 
productions ; but this is by no means the case; for not evNi m 
vestige of the kind has been hitherto ihscovereti Now altbongh 
marine remains are found combined with the Limestone, still, therq 
are no bonea existing in it ; neither are there shells, of any dMcrq>> 
tion, intermixed with the wd earth. As we likewise observe, that 
vegetables rapidly decay amongst the latter, a fact which will ao 
count for their non-appearance in a petrified state, we may conse- 
quently infer, that it was brought thither by means of a fresh watef 
inundation. 

As Ihis flood most have risen by gradval increments, the banes 
in the caves must have been deposited, during its first increase; 
and consequently the hills, in the vicinity, could not then have 
been covered with water, whatever Uiey might have been after- 
wards. There is therefore no data for supposing, that any race 
of animals, more particalarly the Ducks, had been at that time 
destroyed. The Fossil remains which are preserved in the red 
earth, mast accordingly have been, solely and only, the bones of 
animals, that had been previously collected, on the nearest adjacent 
mountains. Notwithstanding this, however, and c«lcuiatii^ the 
usual periods required for bones, not having had the benefit of 
the Stalactic solution, to auller decomposition, there is perhaps 
grounds for Ihe belief, that this country had been then more tluck- 
ly inhabited, than during the present period. Ducks, are now in 
the vicinity of Wellington, by no means numerous ; a circum- 
stance, which might pertiaps likewise indicate, that the quality of 
the fresh water was then difierent. 

Had this flood risen only to the height of the Limestone, it would 
have laid the greater portion of New South Wales under water; 
hut since the deposit must have taken place during the increase of 
the flood, we possess no data for calculating the ultimate height 
of that inundation ; nay, there is no evidence of its even having 
passed the point of this deposit. Now, as there are two distinct 
inundations, the first from salt water, and the second from fresh, 
it would appear to me, that the height of the latter can only be 
found by ascertaining &e specific gravities of heavy bodies, 
amongst its deposit ; for if these have floated to their present po- 
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Mtion, fhe hinght of the water which Bapported tliem, most dios 
be known for each interval. 

CoTJRSB OF THE sTRKAH. Although &e fait, immediately at 
Boree, is much ^^ater thdn at Wellington ; it is evident, Iroin the 
broken Btate of the bones, at the latter place, that the current mnat 
have been much more violent, either there, or somewhere interme- 
ditate between the two places. Boree lies about 30 miles South 
of Wellington ; and supposiog the flood of the requisite height, the 
waters most have preserred their present course, flowing to Well- 
ington from Boree ; since the natural inclination of all the streams, 
is here towards the South. 

The Boree stream takes its rise, from the Kanobilys, which are 
lofty Sandstone mountains, about 20 miles distant from the cave 
alrendy described; whereas, in their coarse towards Wellington, 
the floods, being supposed to increase in their progress downwards, 
they must have had to pa^s through many narrow gullies, and the 
bones may consequendy have got broken, long before their arrival 
at the latter place. I conceive likewise, that had all the bones, 
brought by tins atreani,received the benefit of the Stalactic water,they 
will ultimately be discovered, along the edge of this mighty torrent 

I have now concluded my observations on this truly interesting 
subject, and shonid they be considered deficient, by some, in the 
requisite information, I trust it will be recollected, that they have 
been necessarily prepared, without the assistance of books, and 
while suffering considerable privations, more particularly from the 
inclemency of the weather. We have been exposed, during the in- 
vestigation, to almost unintermpted snow and rain, without any 
odier shelter than what the rocks afforded ; and those who attended 
me, ate now all confined in Hospital by sickness. 

I have tht honour to be. 



Wellington, ) 



Your most obedient Servant, 

JOHN HENDERSON. 



July 1st, 1830. 5 
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CURSORY OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

NATURAL HISTORY, 

CONNECTED WITH 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 



JUtteorohg;/, and Botany. (^uerwOiont on Zei^ogs, firom Vte Order 

Iweda to that qf Mammalia; the latter including the Natwetqf Nevi 

Holland. 

It is with feelings of disappoiDlment and regret, that I review 
the contrnt^ of the present pEiper ; and find, after nearly two yean 
reajdeDce in Van Diemen's Land and New South Wales, I have 
not the power to offer a more valuidile contribution to'tbe stock 
of general iuforiDa.tioa on these subjects. I trust, however, that 
the apology stated in the Preface will be admitted, and that I afaall 
have credit for sopposing that my efforts might have been less 
beneficially exerted, in collecting information individually, than in 
endeavouring' to stimulate the Colonists, to commence an inquiry 
and registry of the facts, connected with the Natural History, and 
resources of their adopted country. The greater proportion of the 
succeeding remarks, together with a brief introduction to a pro- 
posed plan of improvement in the nomenclature of science, were 
read by me to the Van Diemen's Land Society, on its being first 
opened in the commencement of 1830 ; and as the latter paper has 
been subjoined to this work, in a more extended form, it will ill 
become me here, to eke out the number of these pages, by increas. 
ing the sum of those specimens, whose scientific names and defi- 
nitions, comprise the total amount of information which we possess 
regarding them. I hope, however, 1 need not at the same time 
apologise for annexing, as under the first head. Meteorology, cer- 
tain observRt ions, not exclusively confined to 'those countries at 
present under consideration. 

Hkteoroloot. From the 38th to the 46th degree of South 
latitude, westerly winds prevail, accompanied by cloudy and 
rainy weather. The whole, therefore, of the Southern coast of 
New Holland would consequently he exposed to these, were it not 
for some pecoUar influence produced by the landj causing a varifr- 
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tion in tin state of the atmospheie, at a conntlerable distance from 
its limitB ; attfl, liowever, weatetly winda an mcMt oDmmon to- 
wards this coast. The Western ude of Van Diemen'a Land is ii- 
milarly exposed, and a ranch graaier proportion of rain fidls there, 
than in the interior, or in the remaining quarters of the coast Ra- 
pid vatiatiatts of winds and temperature occur in tiie vicinity of 
the Eastern sides of both coantries ; but South East, and South 
West winds are most prevalent. These generally take their rise 
from the North East, blowing gently, nntil they have passed the 
South point Easterly ; but they become eitremely violent, as they 
approach towards die West point. When they have psased some- 
what to the Northward of West, the breeie is wont to lall, fresh- 
ening again towards the Nortli West, and avoiding altogether die 
North point. 

From the 35th or ^th degree of South htitnde, Earteriy, and 
perhaps also on the Western coast, great droaghts prevail, often 
for several years together ; while at the same time, the rain would 
appear to (alias usual in the sea, near die coast lite cloods would 
Beeni to be repelled by some electnc power, independent of difference 
of temperature, from approaching the land : bnt when this cause, 
whatever it may be, ceases to operate, deluges of run immediately 
ensue, and frequently last for a (considerable time. The above 
phenomena are, however, gradually modified by decreased tempe- 
ntore ; whether produced fay higher latitude, or by the altitude c^ 
those monntains, which are found in the neighbonrhood of the coasts. 
Hot winds prevail, not only in New Sonth Wales, bnt Hke- 
wise in Van Diemen's Lend. In the hitter country, they blow iinm 
the Westward, not passing from the continent of New Holland, 
but origmating somewhere within the island. They are not felt, 
I have understood, on the Western side ; and must conseqaendy 
take dieir rise, amongst, or near those lofty mnantaina, which 
bound that coaat IVy possess the same qualities, as the hot 
winds of odier countries; raising die thermometer, sometimes to 
110, and causing considerable injory to Aote European fruits, 
which come to maturity during this season. They recur very ir- 
legutarly ; bnt fortunately do n<Tt last longer than two days ge- 
nerally at one time- 
Snow seldom lies longer dian two days, in the Sentkermost 
part of Van Diemen's Land, at an elevation a litde above that of 
the sea; the temperature of the interior, bung of course modified 
from tins, by difference of altitude and latitude, and by distance 
from the coast. Frosts or mildews are extremely destmctive to 
the grain crops, both in Van Diemen's Land and New Sonth 
"Wales; more particularly, in the inland parts of both countries. 
Their effects are more severely felt at present, when the deepest 
and richest soils, are alone selected for caltiTation. Tliese last 
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are (bond m tha Tilleya, with hills at SSbntit altitodes, intercepU 
ing the line of the horizon. Suppose the cullivatioii to be go 
ntaated, uid that either a Htnall hill ia the vicinity, or a lofty 
mouutaia at a diatauce, intercepts the rays of the rising sun ; ahad- 
ing it during the morning hoara, uatil they suddenly buist upon 
i^ with increased strength, ailer Biimiounling those obstacles : few 
plants, under such cireumstances, will be found sufficiently hardy, 
in low latitudes, and in countries where clear akiea predominate, 
to come to perfection under such powerful influence. In latitude 
30 North, the Himnlyamounlaine, with a umilar exposnie,are des- 
titute of trees ; while they are found on the opposite aspect^ rising 
to the most gigantic heights, amidst the richest vegetation. To dte 
Southward, where the Himalyas pass through mare cloudy and 
niny countries, both sides of die mountain are covered with tieesi 
although belonging to different species of genera. Now if Southern 
latitudes are colder than the Northern, the above effects should btt 
more severely felt in those countries ; since the perpendiculur rays 
of the sun are not similarly influenced, by elevation or such causes^ 
as those which fall more obliquely. The prospects of a grain crop 
are ixequently completely destroyed, by those rapid tiansitiona 
from cold to heat occurring when the plant is iu flower; and mors 
hardy varieties of wheat, Su;., appear to be much required. I haT« 
understood that the black variety of the vine, is seldom or ever in- 
jured by those frosts. 

Ou my return ham New South Wales to India, I made soma 
ezperimenis on the temperature of the ocean; chiefly to ascertain 
its general relatioii to that of the atmosphere, when uninfluenced by 
the land. A table of the average temperature of the different de- 
grees of latitude. North and South, calculated from the sun's ze- 
nith, would appear to be at present much wanted, for the pniposo 
of establishing the effects produced on chmate by extent of laud, 
&c. Were this prepared with extreme and mean numbers, for 
the approach and departure of the sun, a basis would likewise Im 
obtained for ascertaining the amonnt, and investigating the causes, 
of those meteoric changes, which have hitherto eluded the progress 
of discovery. Supposing that the intrinsic heat of the globe, ori- 
ginating within itself to be equal throughout its surface ; the senea 
of degrees of temperature, should, when uninfluenced by other caus- 
es, be pToportioii^d to the decreasing series of the signs of the an- 
gles of the sun's rays, as they fall more or less obliquely on tha 
earth'i curvature. Unfortunately, however, we ore arrested, even at 
thecommmcement of such a oakuhuion, by our ignorance of eithac 
die..intriDsio value of a nuiiety of temperature,, or the relation of ona 
ikgreft of oui scale, to its sncceasor. 

I bKV« annexed to tins P^>er, a Table of some of the above 8z>> 
perimenta, the results of which I could scarce have anticipated^ 
»3 
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die^ wen, however, nidely perfornied, and wouTdtbercforereqnlK 
■ome further confinnadon. My experiments have likewise led me 
to ■nspect, (hat the temperatnre of the ocean is influenced by ntber 
cauMB than the secondftiy effects, produced by variations in the 
lemperatoTe of the. atmosphere. Witlun more narrow limits, the 
sea wonld appear to be in like manner sabject to sudden vicissi- 
tndes of temperature; indeed the two would seem to be (^rtrnRd 
by different laws, although reciprocally exerting a secondary influ- 
ence upon one another. Approximation to land, in low latitudes, 
would also appear to increase the temperature of the ocean, with- 
in about one degree, from where soundings can be lirst ob- 
tained. 

BoTAifT. On approaching New South Wales or Van Die- 
men'a Land, the dnil sombre tints of tLe foliage, is somewhat ral- 
cnlated to produce melancholy sensations ; and the eye, even after 
being accnstomed to this appearance, ever dwells with inrrensed 
■attafaction, on the changes introduced by the exertions of the cul- 
tivator, thaa on that description of scenery, which calls forth the 
noat pleasing ideas, when transferred with brighter coloring, to 
the canvass. Neither of those countries, produce almost any de- 
Kcription of plant, adapted for the support of man in his more civi. 
lized condition ; and one is almost led to imagine, on surveying 
the immense tract of dreary country, skirting the Eastern 
coast of New South Wales, that he had here commenced 
establishing his residence, before the gradual revolntions of the 
globe had prepared this portion of the continent for hid leceptjon. 
Illiis space is, however, by no means deprived of vegetation ; lof- 
ty trees in some parts, with id almost inteTrainsble variety of 
i^rubs, bearing the fairest Bowers, are found thickly covering both 
hill and valley ; still it is almost entirely unfitted for the produc- 
tion of the grasses, and hence it is nearly destitute of granuDivor- 
ons animals, as well as those who derive their subsistence from 
the other's destmction. 

The most interesting, to the colonist, of the vegetable prodiictions 
peculiar to the country, is the Eucalyptus ; whose different varieties 
are distributed over the whole continent, and whose timber, in con- 
junction with that of the Cedar, is employed for almost every useful 
purpose. It will not surprise any one, who has perused the first 
part of this work, that no proper experiments have been yet made, 
on the qualities of the different varieties of the wood of these trees ; 
nor have either Government or individuals deemed it worthwhile, 
even to make a collection of them. Some species would appear to 
be well adapted for ship-building ; and probably will be found 
more so, when an efleclive mode of seasoning has been resorted to. 
Some of the species, such as the Lightwood, is even employed for 
ornamental purpoaea. 
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IV fJucafyptus, U nearly allied in chanctcn to the Cinnamon ; 
the outer bark is decidnoas, contianing daring the year to fall off 
in longitudinal atripes. The leaves are aromatic, and from one spe* 
cies, the Peppermint, an oU has been extracted, similar to 
that of the Cajiiputti. Another of the species, produces at an« 
season a saccharine secretion, lilce that obtained from th» 
FnximnB Oraus ; and a hitter gum resin exades from the bark, 
I believe, of the whole tribe. 1 have observed before, that they 
all appear to be destroyed by the intermixture of salt in the 
■oil ; their decayed trunks, freqnently indicating the extrema 
limit of eitraordinary flood tides. The propt^ation or vegetation 
of the mnnotes, in the clay districts in the interior, would likewise 
seem in a great measure to resemble the disease called ring-worm, 
as it is found to affect the human body. 

The vegetable productions of New South Wales, and Van Dic' 
men's Land, being different from those of the Eastern and Nor- 
tiiem Islands, as well as the Eastern and Southern Islands, 
such as New Zealand, lying in its immediate vicinity ; it be- 
comeB a subject of deep and general interest, to ascertaia 
die sonrce, from whence they may have primorily originated. 
Hitherto, investigatious of this description, have been treated 
by the Church, as little less than impious ; and as tending 
to invididate the truth of the Christian revelations. When 1 
observe a self-moving machine, such as a chronometer, so con- 
stnicted, as to oonlinue its oscillations with regularity, and cor- 
recting within itself the defects to which it may be liable, I enter* 
tain a higher opinion of the intelligence of its contriver than of 
one, who may have constracted a sinular niachine requiring the 
constant interposition of the engineer. For the selfsame reason, 
1 conceive, that the discovery of every new power in the nnirerse, 
of prodnctions in order to supply its wants and defects, is calcu- 
lated to improve oar knowledge and estimation of the unbounded 
wisdom of its Creator. 

In order to account for the propagation of vegetation, in those 
islands of coral, evidently brought into existence at periods not 
very remote from &e present ; the world has been contented to re- 
ceive the hypothesis, with bnt little inquiry, that seeds have float- 
ed to their present situation on the waters of the ocean ; and that 
birds have likewise been instrumental in their transmission, where 
■aline impregnation might have been destructive to vegetable life. 
On examining the Cocos, which are islands of thu description, we 
find tbem covered with a very considerable variety of trees and 
■mallei plants amidst thick groves of cocoa. All of these are ge- 
neially tiie inhabitants of saline soils, such as that found on coral 
.islands, which are but just raised above the snrhce of the ocean; 
and probably few of thnr seeds would have been injured by in- 
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B Ibt a Aoft p«ri«d in Ua waUn. B<d ■npponng Hut Oaf 
bad floated fr«in tbe buid, we ^onld Uve to UHme Mther tha 
{tftsence orBsitb-ciirTeat,re|[udaigwfaieh we IiftTe no other "data," 
ts testify ita existeiice ; or wr anut •nppoae that the regnUi ^rat- 
tiona of the windR, Stc. had baea akered in an eitraordinMy mao' 
ner, from the ngalar oenrao in that longitude. Theae plants t«a( 
are not natives of New Ht^kui ; and it is even said that they an 
not natives of the sea coast of Java; from what tropical coontiyi 
theiefore, have they been onginally transported? 

It has been conjectnrvd, that vegctatioa has been gpadsallf 
propagated, in th« cdder countries, from the monntab ranges ; 
since the greatest variety of vegetable prodnctions, are found in 
aaoh sititations. Bot a la^e proportion, of ibe planti of New Hol- 
land, are peculiar to that country ; each being observed to select 
that description of soil asd situation, which is found to be most 
caageoial to its existence. Even had some mountain range bem 
discovered, to the North of the Equator, where aU these vegetable 
prodaclions were collected ; it would be still required to account 
for th^ (ransportatioB, over tracts of country usadapted ta theur 
habits. The dfficalty wonld conseqnently bs hy no means di- 
ninithed ; since many of the trees and ^aola we entiral^ diSnent 
on the coMt, hnn those which are discovered in the interior. 1^ 
infonoation, however, collected upon diis subject, is defective and 
inaccnn^e ; the whole amonnt nwrely serving to indicate the pio- 
babUity of a power, residing in the earth's anrjnce, of clothing it 
self, under certain circonuCance*, with vegetation; bat tailing fu 
Aort, of aatisfactoiily proving its actual existence. 

Upon digging a well, the earth that is excavated from it, in 
said to produce, in a shott time, a difierent description of sdmUm 
plants, thui tiMieewhichaiefeuDd in its immediate vicinity. Now, 
if this should prove to bs cviroct, we must be restiicted to ona 
of two ceaclnsiMU, in order to account for the phenonenan. 
Either tbe soil, through exposure, has exerted tbe power to pro* 
duce these vegetables; ot the seeds from whence they have origi- 
nated, ninat have femained in a dormant state, since the occai»Be« 
of soma general cataskopbe, in couseqaence of which this sail 
has been submersed, or tran^rred from the surface, to the silna tioii 
it occufMed ^evioos to bei^ extoacted from the well. Hw c«r- 
tainty of tbe tmth of either of these eonoluaions, wonld Im impa>- 
tant to man ; enabling Urn either to extmct from tbe earth thoM 
noo^zisting plants, which we sre aware of having vegetated datug 
fonnerages; or placing him in posaeawon of a poiwcr r owfctad wilfc 
the bet, that particular soila, when exposed to thn nataMi of tha 
atmospbere, can produce particular tnbaa of plants, according 
as they may be iaflitmced by divale or other pacnlin me»n- 
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It is BtMtei, that in ciertahi parts «f America, wken tbe older 
foPMtt bnm been Gnt cut down, ahitibs and plnnta, previona^f 
oBknnm, apring np to supply tite Taoant spaces. A Bomewlut 
sioulRr effect takes pl*oe, n particular situations in Van Uienea'a 
L«Bd and New South Wales, where the land, after bang onoc 
brought into cultivation, has been for lorae time aimndoited by At 
colonist I bare likewise aheady mentioned a paralld coiacidenc* 
in the interior of New Sooth Wales ; where the toO ■ having been 
enriched by Teg«tnble Boald, die contribultoKS nf centuries, seeBU 
to be BO longer njaakfied to support its ariginal descriptioB of tre«>, 
and hence tiiere is little or bo indication to be abseTred, af a reipro- 
doction of yoong pUnts, to occupy Ibe plaoea of t^r svpenuMn- 
ated progenitors. 

When qaickiinie is spriakled upoa certain soils is Great 
Britaai, white clover is mated to be produced. lUa Js a similar 
instance ta those I bare already breught forward ; agrewg with 
them, aAei having been properly attested, in dewing the absar- 
dity of the hypothesis, of such seeds reniaiBing for ages, im a 
dormant contLtion. I have likewise remarited a corresponding 
instance, in the production of the Wattle, or Acacia inenitis, 
OB ocTtain Htoations, by die conflagration of the v^etalioii, in can- 
junction with the superficial soil ; aod I observe it caanally 
mentioned by an Ei^iiah traveller in America Aat, widw a 
limestone cave, like one of tiiose in New South Wales, a new plant, 
of the class Gryptogamia, had originated from the exnvin of cattle, 
which had heen diere employed, for the atannfiicture of saltpetre. 

There can now be little doubt, that Fungi may be produced, 
by different ulfficial processes ; while we Ukewise posaese nndeni- 
idile proofs, that an intermioable variety of microscopic insects, 
inhabiting liquids, can be called into existence, by most minat* 
changes in their composition. Why dierefbre, should we eon- 
aider it exttaordmary, if each descri[^n of soil should be able, 
under certain cbcurastances, to produce a vegetation peculiar ta 
itself? A fact, when proved by concurring testimony, which 
would also account, for the particular richness in varieties of 
vegetation, observable upon the mountain ranges. 

ZooiiOQT. 1 am not aware, that the generality of the Insect 
tribes, of New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, possess 
any characters to distinguish them particularly, firom tiiose of 
eoiatdea in aimilar latitudes. Some of the Coleopterous clasa, 
which I have seen collected, exhibit brilliant colours; and I have 
DO doi^t, that many of the Papilio tribe, will be found eudemial, 
whose larvee subsist on the vegetables peculiar lo the country. 
Spiders, T«seBd>ling the Tarantuki, are found of a large sise and 
in ctHMderable abnudanee ; but I have heard of no instance, ia 
which their bite has proved injurious to any of the inhabitants. 
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I discovered, in the interior or New Soudi Wales, a ■ 
affixed to the twigs of an Acacia, which I ictaiDed for a conaider- 
able time, under the idea, that it was the production of a silt- 
worm ; from which in external apj^earance, and in regard to quality 
of the slapte, it could not, I conceive, be verj easily dlitinguiihed. 
On afierwards opening it, however, I fonnd its centre to be occu- 
pied, by the asual number, composiog a brood of yonng spiders'''. 

The Bee is not an inhabitant of Van Dtemea's Land. In New 
Soath Wales, it is much smaller in size thsn the common house fly; 
but it differs neither in its habits nor in the flavour of its honey, trom 
those of the larger descriptions. The natives required not the assist- 
ance of the indicator, for the purpose of discovering their treasures. 
Daring the heat of the day the bees resort to the neighbour- 
ing streams, in order to obtain water. They are there sought 
for by the natives ; and on one being discovered, its body is cau- 
tionsly wetted with saliva. WbUe it remains imprisoned daring 
the act of drying, the light white down of the Cockatoo, being 
dropped upon it, becomes by this means, closely cemented to 
its body. 80 soon as it again recovers the ase of its wings, the 
insect flies away, bearing along with it this couspicnous mark, 
which is snfQciently heavy to retard its progress, and enables 
the keen eye of the native, to trace it to its horde. After this, 
the hooey is obtained by setting fire to the treet- 

I was induced, during my previous voyage to New South 
Wales, to bestow same attention on those phenomena, which ac- 
company the phosphorescence of the ocean, from their appear- 
ing to indicate, either most minute alterations in the state of its wa- 
ters, or in the electric condition of the atmosphere. The insect 
which is observed in greatest abundance, inhabiting the superficial 
water of the seq, although considerably larger, resembles those 
microscopic eels which exist in vinegar. It is perfectly visible 
to the naked eye, end can be easily detected, in a common wine 
^assfut of the liquid, by the peculiar circular motions, which gene- 

* I do not think it htu been remarked, tbat the ailkivorni oF Bengvl 
b different from that of Italy. In the former coantrf, there are tiro 
diHtinet kinds, of which the one cnltirated ia while, whereaa the Italian 
species 1> lead colored ; being much more hardr, and luhject to more 
alteration In iu eitenial covering, during the buTn condition, than is 
obierred to occur in tlie Indian rarietjr. 

t The Bee» of Hindoostan, are very large and fierce ■, their honey and 
wax, however, have nothing to distingaiah them from thoae produced in 
Europe. They usually coogregale together, in anmeroaa hordes or 
swarms, attaching themselFea to the upper branches of the larger trees. 
In this nitiiation, it is dangerous to disturb them during the day; and 
not only are liorses and cattle sometimes dtatroyed by them, hut I bare 
likewiae known instances, in which Beveral indiridusls have been stung to 
death, from accidentally diatoibing one of these warlike c( "'" 
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rally clianicterize aimilaT animalcnli. Towards the equator, their 
number may amouut to about 8 or 10, to the cubic inch ; whereas, 
in Utitude 44 south, there are perhaps scarce one-half of that propor- 
tion. Under common circuraBtances, they are not phosphorescent: 
still I am led to believe, that they become so during some rare and 
extraordinary occasions, producing a certain milky appeanmce, 
which pervades the general surface of the ocean. 

The common insect, which is luminous in the dark, is much 
more thinly distributed ; it b somewhat larger than the forego- 
ing, and is shaped not unlike the comroon crab. I however 
remarked, four or five other and rarer vaiietiea ; all of which 
are probably phosphorescent, and all exhibit greater differences 
in external appearance, than is observable amongst the larger 
description of animals. The light emitted by those animslcuti, 
does not appear to be under theii own controul, but would 
seem to be excited only by the rapid friction of the water 
against their bodies, although not by their own natural motioD 
through that medium. On the other hand, an animal flow- 
er, somewhat similar to a common red fungus, emits a constant 
and nninterrupted light ; which pervades a circle or moon, whose di- 
ameter b perhaps twenty or thirty times as large as itself. There 
is likewbe another kbd of phosphorescence observable in Western 
longitudes, which Is emitted in repeated large flashes of light, evi- 
dently issuing from a considerable depth, and whose origin has not 
hitherto been satisfactorily accounted for. 

There are several varieties of snakes, both in Van Diemen's 
Land and New South Wales ; and bU, more particularly the Di- 
amond Snakes, are understood to be poisonous. Sucking the 
wound b a common remedy resorted to by the lower class- 
es; and I have heard of instances, in which cautery was applied, 
by exploding gunpowder upon the part affected. Accidents, how- 
ever, requiring such an application, happen hut rarely ; and a casu- 
alty resulting from the bite of a snake, has, I believe, seldom or 
never occurred. 

It has already been mentioned, diat the rivers contain but few 
varieties of fish ; and &ose are likewbe capable of subsisting 
amidst the salt water. The brine and eeb axe abundant in South- 
em latitudes; bnt the other smaller generahave not heretofore been 
attended to. Around the coast of both countries, the leaves of the 
gigantic sea-weed are observed spreading themselves over the 
surface of the water, in regularly defined patches or plantations. They 
are found in from three to perlmps eight fathoms depth ; and are very 
aptto be mbtaken for sunken rocks or for low btands. These ma- 
rine forests provide shelter and subsistence for large quantities 
of fish, as well as for a variety of the insects which inhabit shells; 
iadeed, both countries appear to be provided by the sea, with 
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ample means of Bnppljine food for a deaSje population, wkeneTer 
circumstances shall have induced their inhabitants, properly to ap< 
preciate such resouTces. The varieties are not ve^ abundant; 
nor am I aware of any of these, with the exception of^a rare genua 
called the Chimera, that is not likewise a native of Northern cnantriea . 

The black whale and black fish are found on the Southern 
coast of New South Wales, The latter are frequently observed 
collected in shoals, at agreat distance from an; land, tying motion- 
less upon the surface, as if basking in the sun-beams ; while the 
former resort, during their breetUng seasons, to the deep estnarys 
of livers, and particular bays around Van Diemeu's Land, and 
Bass's Straits, &c. I have dready mentioned, that fewer numbers 
now resort to these their former haunts, in consequence of their 
being bo constantly pursued, and perhaps also on account of the 
impolitic destruction of the young eubs. The country-born colo- 
nist in both settlements are extremely partial to this fishery ; 
most probably from the wild, roving, and not nnfreqnently law- 
less life, which it gives rise to. They are, however, bold, active, 
and e^ert, during the excitement of the chase ; and the couolry- 
made whale boats are considered to be of rather a superior quality. 

The nuallest fishery generally consists of two boats, supplied 
with eight hands each J along with another small establisbment on 
shore, for the purpose of boiling, &c. All of these are provided 
with certain rations by the proprietor, and they receive snares, in 
various proportions, amounting in all to 36 per cent, of the produce 
during die season. The cost of the materials and provisions, as 
above, may amount, during one year, to about ^300 ; whereas the 
smallest expeuditure required within the colonies, for comraenc- 
ing the Sperm Whale fishery, to be employed on the coast of 
New Zealand, wonld average about £6,000, No indigenous de- 
scription of timber adapted for casks to contain the latter oil, has 
hitherto been discovered : molasses and oils generally being observ- 
ed to filter through almost all those woods, which are qualified for 
the retention of either spirituous liquors or for water. 

These countries are less remarkable for the numbers than for the 
varieties of the feathered tribes. Owing to their showy plumages, 
numerons collections have already been made of their external co- 
Terings; and descriptdons of these, with their corresponding no- 
menclature, now compose part of every system of Ornithology. 
The Accipitrine order are particularly numerous ; and must evi- 
dently resort to other modes of subsistence, than the destmrtion of 
the smaller species of birds. The eagle-hawk ia extremely bold, 
and very injnrioos to the young flocks ; when tamed, he is some- 
times used with advantage to protect the new crops from the serious 
depredations of the white cockatoos and parroquets. 
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or Ae Omnivorong order, the crow is pecnliar to the eonntry ; 
•nd it ia remarkable, that ita nest has seldom if ever been discover- 
ed. The Derwent ma^ie, when properly (aught, ia addition to 
the characteristic qnalities of the other species, can scarce be sur- 
passed in vocal powers ; in richness of note, it has a conaiderabla 
resemblaDce to that of the thrash. The parrot tribe are very 
ahnndanl ; each district of the country appearing to he provided 
with species peculiar to itself, and some few are likewise observed 
to be migratory. They are all, with the exception of the black 
cockatoo, capable of beiog easily domesticated ; in which state, 
they evince wonderful varieties of disposition. I am not aware, 
whether hybrids have ever been produced between any of the 
different species ; as might be suspected from the number of varie- 
ties, and the slight shades of difference, frequently subsisting be- 
tween them. 

The Passerines are by no means numerous; the same may be said 
•f the Grallee, and only one species of pigeon, is common in both 
coootdes. The Emu retires from the colonized parts of New 
South Wales, where it is pursued at certain seasons by the na- 
tivea; both for its e^s, and on account of the young fowls. 
It is likewise hunted by dogs ; the common kangaroo dog, 
soon acquiring the habit of seizing it by the neck, and thua 
avoiding the dangerous effects of its kick. The natives, on a 
hunting expedition, form a wide circle around them, and gm- 
dually contracting it, spear them, as they attempt to break 
through their line. 

Of the Gallinaceous order, the quail iire abundantly dispersed 
over both countries. The bustard is migratory ; visiting the 
interior parts of New South Wales, in the commencement of the 
spring; while a splendid pheasant ts likewise found within the 
latter country, in particular situations amongst the Sandstone 
mountains. The black swan inhabits the inlets of the sea and 
mouths of rivers; they are however rapidly decreasing in num- 
bers, as the country is becoming colonized. Tbey are caught 
during their moulting season, t>eing then unable to fly ; after this, 
they are slowly starved to death, in order that the oil may be 
absorbed from their skins, which are atierwards intended to de- 
corate the ladies of England ! They are st^ed to survive in 
this manner, without sustenance, for, from ten to fourteen days. 
The penguin inhabits the islands to the soutiiward, and myriads 
of the black Petrel, are found in various parts of the coasL 
Their eggs and young, which are deposited in perforations made 
in the ground, afford ample food during the breeding season, for 
the tribes of natives who sojourn in the vicinity. 

The common Platypus (Omithurineus Paradoxus) is found in 
livers, both in New South Wales and in Van Diemea's Land. I 
s 2 
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bare frequendy obwrred it in company widi dw anuk dn^ ; it 

avims low in tbe water, and ob it divea rapidly, it is by no meana 
eaaily shot. It would appear to me, to be atrongly allied to 
the beaver, both in its appearance and its habits. From the peca- 
liarity of its generative organs, and from its being considered 
as tbe connecting liok between birds and quadrupeds, it has Lately 
excited considerable mterest ; yet it even now remains a matter 
of donbt, whether it is oviparons or viTiparotiH. A gentleman 
residing near the river Hanter, who is accastomed to presfire 
■kins for transmission to England, has assured me, that he once 
dissected a female, within which several eggs were discovered of 
different degrees of maturity, I have never myself had an oppor- 
tunily of inspecting the body of one; but I understand, that like 
most of the other animals of Australasia, the urethra terminates 
within the rectum. 

TWe different rarieties of the kangaroo are nnmeroas ; bat 
strongly resemble one another, in their general habits, disptosition, 
and external appearance. They are in fact a diviaion of the 
genns Mus ; being most intimately coooected with that tribe, by 
aefinilive characters, atthougb posgesging, at the same time, a 
different description of generative organs. Elach species, as ha* 
already been remarked, is found residing in particular districts; 
the brush and the kangaroo rat are, however, observed to be 
most equally and generally difiiised over both countries. Tbe 
latter is a night animal, steeping during the whole day, even 
after being domesticated ; and all tbe otitera are more or less 
iDclined towards a similar disposition. When young, they are all 
tamed with facility, more particularly the bnish variety; during 
which state, they appear greatly deficient in indications of saga- 
city. They are generally gentle in their manners ; but exhibit at 
the same time, marks of a stupid wayward, and oKen fretful 
disposition. 

Their leaps and speed, in the wild state, would seem to have 
been somewhat exaggerated; as the kangaroo dog, which is 
probably a cross between the shepherd's dog and greyhound, 
and which hunts likewise by scent, soon acquires the habit of 
destroying it, after pursuing it for only a very short distance. 
The larger species, however, frequently succeed, while at bay, in 
inflicting severe wounds upon the dogs ; and they are stated to 
endeavour to drag their opponents, on certain occasions when 
hotiy pressed, ioto deep water or even the sea, for the purpose 
apparently of drowning them. The female, carrying a large 
young one in her pouch, and when closely followed bv tbe dogs, 
takes advantage of any thick huab, to throst it into it'; by which 
means she herself is better able to contume at fall speed, while 
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ber jtmng one generally BDcceedH in concealing itwlf amongat 
the amTOiuidiag leaves or bmaWood. lliej soon leave those 
districts that are located by Europeans, and retire fuTtber into the 
iaterior; indeed, they most piobably will be completely eitirpat- 
ed long before these countries become properly colonised. 

The skeletons of the Tarious species exhibit bnt few distin- 
guishing marks, save difference in point of magnitude. The ure- 
thra in the female, and I believe likewise in the male, terminatea 
within the rectum. The organ of generation in the latter abo 
curves in an opposite manner to that of qaadnipeds in other 
countries ; rendering it probable that copulation can only be per- 
formed when aiiimals aie facing in contrary directions. TW 
organs of generation in the female have been but little investi- 
gated. The pouch, as it is termed, t^ipears to me, to be in fact 
an open womb, wherein gestation proceeds in a nearly simitar 
maiiner as occurs in the wombs of the other tribes of mam- 
malia i while in consequence of this peculiar contrivance, tbe 
whole process can be here subjected to minute inspection, from 
its earlier commencement. 

Two mammse are fonnd inside of tins external womb. The 
kangaroo produces, during her period of gestation, only one fetus, 
which first makes its appearance at the tip of the nipple. In thia 
state it neither difiers in siie or form from tbe foetus of another quad- 
ruped at a aimilar period of pri^ression; save that tiie umbilical 
cord is here attached to the lips ; in such a manner, that the lunga 
cannot be inflated previous to its rupture. It is therefore mcMt 
likely, that the nipple, during the first stage, constitutes the mouth 
of afallopian tube; and that the umbilical cord, having been sup- 
pUed from the nipple as from a placenta, passes through tbe 
sesopbagns and stomach towards its usual destination ; after 
which, the circulation is carried on in the ordinary manner. 
When the foetus is about half grown, and it is removed from the 
ponch by the hand, leaving the cord unmptared, it appeara to pos- 
sess an instinctive power of replacing itself in its former situation, 
without any assistance from the mother, I am not aware whether 
mates and females are produced from either nipple indiscriminately. 
The period of gestation, or the length of time intervening between 
the first appearance of the foetus and the rupture of the card, is 
not correctly known; but when thia has occurred, tbe mammEc im- 
mediately begins to secrete milk, and the young kangaroo conti- 
nues more or less to reside within tbe pouch, so long apparently aa 
it can find sufficient room to dispose of its increasing dimensions. 

Tiw oppoasum tribes are abundantly distributed over both coan> 
tries, and Uteir varieties are likewise tolerably numerous. The 
black and ring<tailed, are chiefly confined to Van Diemen's Land: 
the common brown oppouum, is most gener&Uy and nnmeronaly 
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1 over both comitriea. Tbe flying iqwrrel appouain, 
11 pecnllar to New South Walei; and tbe iloth oppOBsam is 
likewiBe rarely fouad witbia the latter country, in certain peculiar 
■itoation*. There are, however, I am aware, Beveral other kinds, 
■ome of which are leia commOD, and others are the inhabitants of 
tbe more northern districts, Tbe black species and the flying 
•ctuirrel oppoMum possess the softest liirs ; the latter is famiabed 
with . a membrane, exactly similar to that of the animal from 
whom it has derived its name, and by which it is enabled to trans- 
port itaetf from tree to tree with somewhat greater facility than 
any of the other varieties. The sloth oppossum is by far the lai^- 
est of any of tbe species hitherto discovered, and is by no means 
unlike some of the sloths, either in the peculiarly disa^eeable ex- 
pression of its countenance, or in the general unwieldy-like combi' 
nation of its different proportions. 

In habits, the whole of tbe tribe are extremely similar, and it 
will probably be afterwards found to possess few definitive cha- 
racters, with the eseeption of their peculiar generative organs, to se- 
parate it from the other species of Sciurii. They are all night aai- 
nuls, residing during tbe day in hollow parts of the Eucalyptus ; in 
which situation, they are foand rolled up tike tbe common squirrel. 
When it gets dark, they issue from these recesses ; and may then 
he traced by their peculiar cry, which is shrill, and likewise closely 
resembles that of some of the larger species of tbe squirrel. In 
Qonsequeace of their strong smell, the tree which they may have 
selected for a residence, is easily pointed out by a kangaroo dog, 
or terrier ; when tbey may be observed by tbe light of the moon, 
seated almost motionless in pairs, on the extremity of a decayed 
branch, and taking advantage of tbe surrounding foUage, to con- 
ceal themselves from observation. 

Tbey compose the principal food of tbe natives, who easily dis- 
cover diem daring the day, by means of their tail ; and when tbey 
cannot extract them from their hiding places, they oblige them to 
evacuate by tbe application of fire to tbe trunk of the tree. Their 
flesh possesses a strong disagreeable flavour, which is said to here- 
moved, by burying it in tbe ground for twenty-four boors ; it is not, 
however, resorted to by Europeans, even of the lowest orders, ex- 
cept under tbe most pressing circumstances. Some estimation may 
be formed of their relative numbers, from tbe untanued skin being 
retailed in the country, at an average of four pence per skin-, being' 

Erocurable at that price in tolerable considerable quantities. The ske- 
rtons of the various species are all extremely similar ; and as to 
their generative organs, every remark which 1 have made re- 
garding kangaroos will be found equally applicable to all those 
varieties of the oppoaaumf which have tutberto beea discovered 
in AuBtralasia. 
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lliere is oae species of the Vivem, which is rery anmeroot in 
both coimtries, and is sometiineB extremely destructive to poultry. 
Its color approximates to tliat of the ermine ; and like most of the 
other animtJs of New South Wales, it is only visible durbg the 
shade of night, I have never had an opportunity of examining the 
generative organs of any of the tribe ; but I understand, that tbey are 
similarly constructed as those of the kangaroo and oppoasom, except' 
iug that the viverra produces six instead of one, daring her period 
of gestation. ' 

The Van Diemen'a Land hyena is now peculiar to that coantrrt 
althou^it would appear from the oi^anic remains found at Wel- 
lington, that they have at one time been much more extensively 
distributed. It is About the size of the hyena common in Hindoos- 
tan, and appears to have no very peculiar character, to occasion 
its being' separated in classification from the tribe Canis; with the 
exception of the organs of generation, which are hei« similar 
to all those of the foregoing genera. It likewise feeds during the 
night time, its proper food being carrion ; but when that cannot b« 
procured, it will then attack the flocks, and in certain newly settled 
districts, it is found extremely destructive to the young lambs. Its 
habits are little known ; mdeed it is seldom or ever aom, lave 
when cau^t during tite night, in the snares set for it by the shep- 
herd. None of them have ever been known to attack a man ; nor do 
their depredations almosteverextend even to the elder portion of the 
flock. A badly prepaied specimen, the only one I have seen, waa 
kindly given me by Mr. N. Hornby, of the Bombay Civil SeiVice ; 
and this has lately been described by Dr. John Gran^ in a letter 
pnbUshed by him in the " OLEunNOs w Science." for June 1 831*. 



E AsUtic Society, tbe ituffed skin ofaa 

, , , _ ^ ^' ■' ''»'•"' ^Y tlie settlers the Van 

Diemen s Land Tiger, and proves very deatractive lo sheep. Whether it be 
■jDODimous with the creatnre called the Van Diemen'a Land Hyeaa or not, 
I will not take it upon me to »ay; but the members of the Socletv iriU 
jndga for themselves, u far as the following quotstioQ from the last Hobart 
Town Almanack may enable them to do aof 'Considerable nnmbera of 
the native Hjcna prowl from tbe mountains near this, (a grazing farm 
belODging to a gentleioan in Hobart Town,) in quest of prey amonir the 
floeks, at night The shepherd is therefore obliged, during the lambiiUF 
seuon, either to walch bis flocks dnring the night, or to encioae them ini 
fold. One of these animals had jost been caught before the party passed. 
It measDied six feet from the snout to the tail, iie skin is beanlifullv 
striped witli bUck aad white on the back, while the belly and sides ara 
of a grey eolour. Its mouth resembles that of a wolf, with hoge jaws 
opening almost to the eara, lis legs are fliort, in proportion to tbe body 
Vid it has a sloggish appearaace ; bat in runniug, it bounds like a kan- 
garoo, though not with such speed. The female carries its young in a 
pouch, like most other quadmpetb of the country/ 
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I have Ken in VanDiemen's Lditd, an iH prepared specimen of 
what appeared to be an hedgehog. In size it reaemhled the 
cummon species ; but the iipiiies were arntnged in patches, having 
« longer one than the others, protruding from each of these centres. ^ 
I understood from respectable authority, that it likewise possessed 
the pouch. 

The wombat, which I have never seen, has also this pouch ; bat 
tile foUowing animals do not appear to be similarly constituted ; viz. 
the wild dog, the bandecoot rat, and an animal which is named 
(he devil. There is no evidence to prove the ezistcDce of a dog 
peculiar to the country ; the wild ones, however, which have been 
probably imported, and have nothing to diatingaish them from Eu- 
ropean varieties, are extensively dispersed, and very injuriona to 
the flocks. The bandecoot is a large species of rat, which inha- 
bits the decayed cavities of those trees that are lying on the ground. 
Its (iir is soft ; its flesh is aud to be well flavoured, and being very 
generally distributed, it constitutes a considerable portion of toe 
food of the natives of both comtries. With regard to the last 

"It the animal jost described, be ideaticsl with the one nov submitted 
to tbe Society, it mual have been a larger indiridual. When the writer 
in the Almanack states, tluit hit animal meuured six feet from the snout 
to the tail. I conclude he means, from the anont to the end of the tail. 
Tlie newly killed animal too, it will be remembered, would meuure 
loager tban an ill- prepared dried BpecimeD like this one, which meaaures 
from tbe snont to the end of the tnil, four feet six inches. The colour 
of the animal is between a greyish and a tawny. The character and the head 
is wolfish and carnivoroua, with a very deep mouth. The neck or the 
specimen appears longiah, and ungymmetrical ; but I attribute that to the 
mode in which it has been stuffed; and it ia proper to observe, that the 
specimen was pmentid to Dr. Henderson — for if he had had ao opportunity 
of preparing it himself, it would have offered; I doubt not, a very different 
appearance. The legs too, especially the hinder, have suffered in the pre- 
paration. Extending from about the middle of the dorsal region to the 
insertion of the tail, you will observe a soccesiion of black traniversa 
stripes, from the appearance of which, I presume, and its prowling habita, 
the creature baa obtained ita name of the V. D. Land Tiger. You will 
further observe, that it has got the marsupium or ventral lae, peculiar to a 
certain class of animals, heoce termed Manuplala, This part of the animal, 
however, on account of the imperfectness of the preparation, does not 
admit of satisfactory development. It has got five clawed toes in each 
fore-foot ; hard, hornv, and somewhat blunted, as if intended partly to dif 
or burrow. The hind feet have got four-clawed toes each ; the claws being 
rather longer and sharper than those in the fore-feet. The teeth, in 
the specimen before ub, are as follows :— Incison }, small and rc^ar, with 
the exception of having a worn ^peaniaee, as if they had gone through 
hard service. Canines J], large, cheek teeth ff. or twen^-two teeth in each 
jaw. It ia evident, at a glance, that the creature is neither a tiger nor a 
hyena, as its popular name would lead one to suppoae. A reference to 
GrlfilA't Aniauil Kiitgiim shows, that it belongs to the family of tlia 
Datftiri, which, according to Cuvier, is the fourth of the Carnanierti being, 
says tbe same authority, distiDgniahed from the Sarigvtt hy having (w* 
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aidauil, tbe AevH, I >m not perfectlj oatiified that it kMj doM 
not poaseas the poucb, aad 1 have only seen one mutilated speci- 
men of it. It seems to be a species of polecat, and is about tbe 
size of a large cat, but nitb aborter legs; it is very powerfuUjr 
formed, and its canine teetb are stroi^ and protruding. The co~ 
lour is black, and from tbe skins I have seen, there must be three 
white stripes on its back. The tail is nearly destitute of hair, ex- 
cept towards the tip, where bristles, abont an inch in length, ori- 
ginate from each side. It is peculiar to Van Piemen's Land, whci» 
it is more destructive to the young flocks than any other camiva- 
rous animal. Like the polecat, it merely sucks the blood of its prey. 
Tbe noblest and last of tbe mammalia, whom Europeans have 
found inhabiting these countries, is man ; and however degraded 
Lis general character may appear to us, be still seems to mark as 
from a distinct point, the relative progress which other nations 
have affected in civilizatioD and improvement When two spe- 
cies of any other snimal are found in different sitnatdons, slightly 
varying from one another; and when brought again into tbe same 

lacison and four cheek teeth leu in each ]a« than the Utter. Thai there 
Temaia to them only fittUf-iwo teeth. Their tail ii deuribed u covered 
all over with long hair, (from wliich their name is derived, jhwiii and offfxif,) 
and it is not prehensile. In the specimea before ns, tbe tail is covered ijt 
over with hair, but that hair is not lon^. The DtayxH, ve are further told, 
inhabit New Holland, and live on insects, carcasses, &.c. sometimes penetratinf 
even into the houses, where their voracity render them very unsesionable 
gaests. Eigiht varieties of the Daisninu are specified in Griffith'a minimal 
KiHgdomi and of these the specimen now before a* would appear to 
approximate most to the dog-faced or Daifunu Cgnoctphaho, which is 
described as yellowish, brown or grey, as large as a wolf or Aag, — crupper 
marked with transverse black baada and tail compressed. Accompanyiag 
is a faithful copy of tbe drawing of tbe dog-^ed Daifuruj, as given 
in Grifiith ; bnt the epithet cal-factd wonld be much more applicable to it, 
1 submit, if like the plate. The back sCripea and the ears, however, 
identily it ss the same animal, or at any rate a variety. The attitude, I am 
rather inclined to think, is fanciful. But there is another difficulty t 
the Daifuna, i» Oriffith'i Anhnat Kingdom, is stated to have cheek teeth 
It, whereas tbe specimen under consideration had cheek teeth |f, or 12 in 
the upper jaw, aad 14 in the lower. It is also stated in the same work, 
as a diitinctioa among others, between the Sarigaa and tbe Datfari, tlist 
the former bare in all fifty teetb (SO], and the latter only forty-two 
(42), — the specimen before ua, however, has in all 44 teeth. Looking, 
then, at the dilference between the shape of the head, especially io the 
cut of the mouth, between the animal before na, and tbe figure and descrip- 
tion of the Datyt^r^t Cgnitctphaba, as represented and described in Griffith, 
is there not reason to suppose this one to be an undescribed variety ? 
Id that case, by way of convenieoce, and looking at its wolf -like exprea- 
lioa, we might distinguish it as the Oajjiunu Lucacephaltu, I leave the 
subject, however, in good hands, and have to apologise for these hasty 
and inconclusive notes ; but 1 thought, defective as they are, that they 

might, perhaps, excite those who are better qualified to a closer 

tionof tnesubicct. 
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sititation, gradually assimSating, find without difficulty forming 
hybrids, we are apt to conBJder them ai haviDg originated front 
a common stock; bat that their characters have been Bubeeqaently 
modified hy food, climate, or any other pecniiar circnrostance. 
It has already been mentioaed, that the couutry'bom offapring of 
Europeans evince a tendency to a fairer colour of skin, eyes, and 
hair, than that possessed by their respective parents. Now we 
can observe no such corresponding tendency amonst the abori- 
gines ; but rather the reverse. These are all of a dark copper co- 
lour, which is rather found to be increased by the cold produced 
by a hi^er latitude. The inlutbitaots of Van Diemen's Land 
are slightly darker-coloured than those of Port Jackson ; and con- 
siderably more so than those in the interior of New South Wales, 
where greater extremes of temperature are prevalent It is like- 
wise reported, that there are certain tribes, considerably to the 
Northward of these, who possess a much fairer complexion than 
even the inhabitants of the Indiftn islands. 

Heahoriginesof VanDiemen'sLand, are however, distinguished 
from those of New South Wales, fay their possessing the wooUy 
hair of the AAican ; but at the same time, the form and expression of 
the countenance so resemble tiiose of the former country, and iheic 
manners and customs so nearly approximate together, that one 
cannot but feel convinced, that both these countries, must have 
been indebted to similar sources, for their coloured populaliona. 
Reasoning from the above, and admitting a slight resemblance 
of the naQvea of Van Diemen's Land to some of the Cafre tribes 
on the Mozambique ooasts, it seems to me more probable, that 
this peculiarity in the hair, rather originates from difference in 
food, climate, &c, than from the intermixture of the African, with 
die aborigines of New South Wales. This is likewise some- 
what supported, by there being no trihe, or individuals composing 
part of a tribe, in Van Diemen's Land, who have been hitherto 
found with the smooth black hair of the Asiatic. 

We possess likewbe some evidence, even amongst the haman 
race, which would rather tend to indicate, that when similar 
species whose distinctions solely depended upon climate, &c., were 
again brought into favourable situations, they would each evince 
a disposition to approximate to one another. The Portuguese is 
a hybrid, hetwixl the European and the Moor; but in conse- 
quence of climate, and repeated intermixtnTe with the former, 
they retain scarce any resemblance to their African progenitors, 
while continuing to reside in their native country. I'hey have 
however been imported into the southern parts of Hindoslan, 
where, after intermixture in the first place with its natives, they 
have remained in certain places a distinct tribe, intermarrying 
only amongst themselves, lor nearly two centuries past. The 
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conwqneitce hu been, that tbey bave not only become darker- 
coloured tiiau the natives of that «onntry ; but their countenancea 
have also asanmed as strong a similitude to the African as to 
the original inhabitants of HindnstHii : even their hair, in some 
cases, would appear to be similarly affected. With regard to (be 
facility of formiag hybrids, I should be inclined to state from my 
own observation, (hat the offspring of the pure-blooded European, 
intermiiing with the pure-blooded natives of Hindostan, did not 
average above one-haif of what would be produced by a similar 
number of the inhabitants of either of Uieir respective countries ; 
and although I am not aware, that the same remark can be extend' 
ed to Africa, I have reason to believe, that it will be found perfect- 
ly applicable, both to New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, 

Considerable interest has already been excited regarding the secon- 
dary origin of the natives of New South Walea and Van Diemen's 
Land, or the country from whence these savage tribes have former- 
merly been imported. This has been in consequence of the differ- 
ence in their habits and customs, from the natives of the sur- 
rounding islands ; from the decided peculiarity observable in the 
other animal and vegetable productions ; and lasdy from their being* 
supposed the only people who entertained no distiact idea of 
a being superior to themselves. While remaining at Welling- 
ton, I enjoyed a favourable opportunity of observing a stnail 
tribe of natives, who inhabited that valley ; and I was accidental- 
ly enabled, at least to satisfy myself, regarding the question 
of their previous extraction. I waa one day taken to see the 
place, where a ceremony is performed on occasions when the 
youths, at Hie age of puberty, are transferred from the women 
and children, to associate in future with the men. During this, 
one of the upper front teeth are extracted, and the novice is after- 
wards permitted to wear a slight girdle, composed of narrofp 
stripes of die oppossum skin. 

The pordon of the ralley, selected for performing this sacred 
rite, was beautifully situated, in a secluded part of the forest, near 
the rich green banks of the river Hacquarie. A long straight 
«venue of trees, extended for about a mile, and these were carved 
on each side, with various devices, most of which were appa- 
rently intended to represent serpenla, in all their difierent attitudes. 
On one extremity Df this, the earth had been he^ied np, so as to 
resemble the gigantic figure of a human beings extended on his 
breast ; while through the whole length of this sylvan temple, 
a vtmety of other characters were observed to be rudely imprinted 
upon the turf. One of the .first of these which I examined, appear- 
ed to bear a much. stronger similitude to the Ungen of the Hindoo, 
than t conceived could probably have occarnd from accident ; 
and my attention having been thug arrested, I now recognised se- 
f2 
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venl other hieroglrphio, which aecmed tiso intended to repra- 
sent, Doder different Tonna, the same symbol which that pcogtle 
have selected, in order to indicate the creative attribntei of the 
Divinity. 

At the lower extremity of this, a narrow pathway tamed off 
towards the left, and soon terminated in a circle, wluch was en* 
closed by a wall, coropoied merely of the loose earth. A gronnd- 
plan of this, together with copies of most of those devices which 
were observed on the trees, may be examined in 1 be accompanying 
Plate iii. Fig. 1. The peculiar construction of the former, tend- 
ed in a great measure, to conGrm me in ray previous opinion ; 
although it still seemed to require stronger evidence, completely 
to substantiate the fact. On my return, several of the natives 
were questioned as to the nbtture of the ceremonies performed at 
this place ; but none of diem would give us any satis&ctory in- 
telligence, evincing considerable repugnance, to our even making 
any allusion to this particular subject. Amongst these a koree 
or doctor was applied to, who assured us that they were all pro- 
hibited from conversing regarding any thing connected with those 
, rites ; bnt added, that Uieir king, who would arrive at Wellington 
in a fen days, possessed & discretionary power to communicate 
each information as we required. One of the two drawings of 
natives of Wellington, which has been attached to this work Csee 
Plate i.) for the pnrpose of delineating the general description of their 
features, was sketched by me from this informant; whose name 
was Marinbilly, and who was said to officiate in the capacity of 
wiz»d, as well as doctor. On the arrival of the king, having 
first taken him apart from the remainder of his subjects, and pro- 
pitiated His Royal Highness with a coaple of inches of negro-head 
tobacco, we cautiously renewed our former inqniries. Upon 
promise on our parts of secrecy, as far as the other natives of 
that part of the country were concerned, he agreed to accompany 
us next day to the place, for the pnrpose of explaining the inter- 
pretation of the symbols ; assuring us, that should the neighboor- 
ing tribes discover, that he or any of his people had disclosed 
their secrets to the uninitiated, they would immediately combine 
and probably extirpate his whole race. 

Having returned on the following day, we in the first place 
inquired of him the meaning of the circular enclosure ; as well as 
of those other characters which had previously attracted my at- 
tention. His reply, which was communicated both in broken 
English and in his own language, was clear and unequivocal ; 
serving completely to convince me, that the lingen, in its original 
interpretation, still composed part of the worship of the nativeH of 
the country. Although it probably proceeded from accident, it is 
perhaps deserving of observation, that the words which he em- 
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ployed to 'explain hii meaiiint; in the langua^ of his tribe, ffonld 
have expreBsed nearly a Bimilar si^rnilicatioii in the one which ia 
commonly apok«D in Hindosttui. Having now conducted as to 
the place where we bad before teniarked the figure of a human 
being lyinfc extended on the ^Tonnd, he endeavonred to explain to 
UB their rude system of mythology. We experienced, however, 
great difficulty in comprehending the import of what he intended 
to communicate ; and stiU more so, in combioiog; the different ma- 
terials after they had been once collected, 

Piame is. the name of the god of the black people of New 
Sonth Wales ; he ia the father of their race, and formerly appears 
to have sojonmed amongst them. Madjegong, on the other hand, 
is an evil spirit, who after having derived his existence from Pi- 
ame, declared war npon him, and now endeavours with all his 
power to frustate his undertakings. The offspring of Piame wer« 
numerous ; hut the whole, with the eKception of two, were de- 
■troyad by Modjegong, who converted tbem into different wild 
Biiimals. A number of the devices on the trees are intended to 
represent these transmigrations ; such as the snakes, the oppoasum, 
the emu, the kangaroo, the cockchaffer, &c. ; while others were 
stated to indicate the forked lightning, warlike instruments, end 
falling meteors. The evil spirit seemed to he described under Iha 
form of-the eagle-hawk ; an imitatiou of his ede forms a conspicu- 
ous object at the opper extremity of the grove. Our informant, 
however, was unable to give us the correct meaning of each device 
individually ; and at length candidly confessed, that the greater 
proportion had completely escaped his recollection. 

The- two remaining children were named Mejgong and Van- 
dong ; who were also the progenitors of the present inhabitants, 
Piame, having initiated one of these in the mysteries of their 
religion,' having directed him likewise to extract a front tooth from 
each of the young men, and inculcated the concealment of their 
■acred rites from women and children, proceeded towards the 
north ; bnt he is again expected to return at some very distant 
period. The hgnre before mentioned represents him in a recum- 
bent position, as he is at present considered to be asleep. There 
is however a tradition, that he once awoke, and having turned 
himself upon his side, the flood-gates of the salt ocean were imme- 
diately tlm>wn open, and the hills and valleys disappeared beneath 
the rolling waters. It is also reported, that when he next awakes, 
a similar catastrophe may be expected. 

Previous to performing the ceremony of initiating the young 
men, the various devices are carefully renewed, and all the wo- 
meli and children are removed to a considerable distance; indeed 
they do not appear to be ever permitted to approach the vicinity 
of this consecrated temple. The candidate ia first conducted to 
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tbe upper extremity of diis, wbt^re wb!lc the points of ipears sre 
directed towarde him, he is made to promue, nerer to disclose 
the secrets which are about to be commnmcated. He is then 
instructed in their mythology, I believe, by the koree ; and while 
condactiog down the long Une of trees, the menninp; of all tbe 
various symbols are particalarly detailed. During tbe whole of 
this ceremony, the spears continue to be poised at him ; and the 
strongest imprecations are employed against the individual who 
shELll dare to break his vows. At the same time, certain dramatic 
representations would appear to be performed, although we conld 
neither comprehend their manner of actiag nor their alluaion ; 
the principal one however is emblematic of tbe destraction of the 
eagle-hawk by Piaroe. The youth is now brought into the 
circular enclosure, where being seated on a piece of bark which 
is placed upon the wall, he becomes regenerated by having an 
upper front tooth rudely hammered out with a stone. He is aiter- 
wards sent into the woods, where he remains a certain number of 
days, secluded from all his brethero. During the interim, he is 
fed privately by one of the seniors, who is not however permitted 
to see him ; and on his again rejoining the tribe, he assumes the 
girdle of oppossum'a skin, and carries the apeai and other war- 
arms like the men. 

Each tribe has a similar grove peculiar to itself ; and there is n« 
custom more general, throughout the whole of this country, than 
the extraction of one of the front teeth from the males. It is not 
however practised in Van Diemen's Land, and there have been 
several other places discovered, where it seems to have been likevrisa 
forgotten, A common belief prevails in both countries regarding 
the existence of inferior spirits, who conceal themselves in the 
deep woody chasms, during the day ; but who wander forth after 
dark, with power to injure or even to destroy. Their rude encamp- 
ments are frequently alarmed by these unearthly visitors, whose 
feariiil moauin^, are at one time borne on the midnight breeies, 
and at another are heard mingling with the howling tempest. 

There is a strong similitude obserrable in the siee and ^mme- 
Iry of the natives of New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, 
to the Asiatics who are found in their vicinity, to the northward 
of the equator ; and 1 have often seen Hindoo* of the lowest cast, 
whose expression of countenance nearly resembled some of the 
aborigines, inhabiting the interior of New South Wales, The lat- 
ter differ greatly from the natives of New Zealutd, who are tal- 
ler, as well as bigand a much more muscular and athletic race. Their 
colour is also lighter ; while tbe expression of their countenance 
strongly assimilates with that of the Tartar ; indeed they are by no 
means unlike some travelling parties of these, whom I have met 
with, amongst the lower mountains InBootan. 
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The various UngnageB of New South Wales, are ^nerally soft 
and pleBsiog ; a cooaiderable proportion of the tenninalian being 
similar to those of the Malay. More to the Northward however, 
I naderstAnd, they make uie of a number of expressions, which 
are generally current on the continent of India. Their tribes are 
thinly distributed over the country. The numbers composing one 
of these, may vary from thirty to several hundred individuals; 
and it is even stated, that some have been discovered, consisting of 
upwards of a thousand ; still, from observing the proportion, in 
which food is commonly distributed, I should be inclined to re- 
quire further corroborative evidence of the authenticity of the re- 
port. The tot^ number in Van Diemen's lAnd, are considered 
to amount to about 600 ; who are divided into four or five differ- 
ent tribes. This would therefore give a proportion of one to 35 
square miles ; and I should imagine, tiut die same will be found 
a tolerably correct average, for the purpose of estimating the num- 
bers of the coloured papulation tboughout the whole of New Hol- 
land. ' 

Although none of the tribes construct houses, or have any set- 
tled place of residence, the limits of their respective hunting grounda 
appear to be distinctly recognised. Each tribe has a King, who 
is in most cases hereditary ; but in certain parts of the country, ke 
is selected on account of his strength or prowess ; and he is gener- 
ally distinguished from the others, by the numbers composing hia 
seraglio. No externa] demonstration of respect is paid to him ; 
Btill, he would appear to possess considerable influence in their in- 
ternal government ; and oe is always considered as their leader 
during battle. Tbe females are even in a more degraded con- 
dition than the meutimd are generally treated as the property of Um 
strongest. They eat separately in Uieir encampments, and remain 
apart dnring the day. Opposaums' skin rugs, which are used for 
sleeping on, as well as for carrying the children, are in some pla- 
ces very neatly prepared by them ; being sewed together by tha 
tendons obtmned from the tail of the kangaroo, and having vari- 
ous cheqnered figures, curiously scratched upon their inner sur- 
&ce. The affection of the mother towards her offspring is by no 
meaps powerful ; and she will frequently either throw her inlant 
away, or put it to death, rather than be troubled with providing 
for its support. 

"Hie natives in the vinicity of Wellington bury their dead ; se- 
lecting for this purpose, a spot near a clear portion of the forest. 
Having prepared a sort of grave, the deceased is placed in a sit- 
ting posture ; and previous to returning the earth, he is carefully 
surrounded with the softest grass. A symbol is afterwards carv- 
ed upon the nearest tree, which serves to indicate the particular 
tribe to which the individual may have belonged. In some parts 
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of the conntry, tbey have retained the Hbdoo cnatom of bnnuBg 
tbeir dead ; and this is underatood to have been likewise practised, 
aoioDgst those at Port Jackson wbeo Europeans first arrived there, 
but it ia now completely discontinned. The natives make aae of a 
great nnmber of the vegetable productions asfood; yet althoagh they 
are capable, in common with the inferior animals, of subsisting 
npon a vanety of snbstances, in the interior of New South Wales, 
they are freqaently subjected to great misery, during a conti- 
nnance of severe weather; and there is little doubt, that in certain 
places, they will not hesitate, under such circumstances of distress, 
to sacriSce and devour their own children. 

The natives entertain a superatjtioas dread, of entering any of 
the cavea in tho limestDne rock. During cold or rainy weather 
they protect themselves by sheets of bark placed opposite one 
anotiier, of sufficient dimensions inside to admit a single indivi- 
dual ; and these being left standing, indicate for a considerable time 
afterwards, the situations of their several encampments. In New 
South Wales, they employ canoes in order to crossing the deep 
rivers jconstmctiog them diSeiently in different parts of the country. 
Those I have seen at Wellington, were merely fresh single sheets 
of eucalyptus bark, carefully taken from a twisted tree, and pre- 
vented from rolling up by two slight boughs which are inserted 
in order to stretch them, Hate iii. fV|-, 2. Tbey are generally about 
six feet long, by two and a half in width ; the head u made round 
like that of a boat, and is higher than the stem which requires to 
have a low wall of clay, to prevent the water from rushing in. 
The passenger must sit on his knees, perfectly motionless ; while 
a native boy by means of a spear, guides this primitive boat, with 
considerable dexterity. Accordingly they generally arrive in 
safety at the opposite side; and I myself have made four or five 
voyages in them, and was so fortunate, as only to be race npset 

Their principal weapon is the spear, which is commonly six 
feet in length, and about the tluckness of a man's finger. Straight 
boughs of several descriptions of shrubs, are selected for the 
purpose of preparing them; and these, after being dried to hard- 
ness over a fire, and carefully pointed, require but little strength, 
in order to inflict a very severe wound. I have frequently heard 
of instances of the extraordinary accuracy, with which a native 
will strike with these, an object placed at a considerable distance ; 
but have never had opportunities of witnessing any similar exam- 
ples. To the Northward, they employ a sort of sling, made of the 
gnm tree, for the purpose of throwing the spear ; and along with 
Uiis weapon, the natives of both conntries, always carry some 
other description of arms, to be used in close combat. The latter 
vary extremely, in different parts of New Sonth Wales. All tha 
nativea of Van Diemen's Land however, carry a throwing stick 
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about two feetlong, named a wady, and wbich thej' are in the 
babit of eiDplojring for tbe purpose of despatching a 'wounded 

I happened to be at Wellington during tbe meeting of two 
tribes, appareiilly bent npon hostilities, and expected to have been 
a witness of one of their assaults. The WelUngton Blacks having, 
in defiance of the national law, audaciously hunted Emus within 
the territories of a more westerly Iribe, the latter came to de- 
mand reparation for the insnlt offered to (heir sovereign's autho- 
rity. They arrived in small bodies, attended by their women, 
and encamped at a short distance from their opponents, as the 
truce had not been broken hitherto by either of the parties. A 
few of both series wore btaakets, that had been given them by the 
Ooverument ; while all the remainder were completely naked. 
Each of tbe men had their heads encircled by silver-like fiU 
leta, composed of the tendon of the kangaroo, curiously woven; 
and these were decorated with tbe yellow plumes of the white 
cockatoo, so as to give to one of these ornaments a striking 
resemblance to a coronet. They carried in addition to their - 
spears, a small wooden shield, and a womroo. The last is a 
singular weapon, and seems to be peculiar to this part of tbe 
country. In size aod shape, it resembles the blade «f a sabre, 
imitated in wood, and deprived of the handle ; both ends are 
however similarly pointed, aod the general cnrve possesses a 
considerable convexity. It is thrown, with the concave aide 
towards the object, and is made to revolve horizontally. It is 
generally made to strike the ground, at about ten or fifteen yards 
distance ; after which it acquires an Increased velocity, and hav- 
ing attained a tolerable elevation, it assumes a curved direction 
backwards and downwards, not unlike the irregular course 
which we may sometimes observe an armed rocket describe. It 
is capable of inflicting a severe wound, while in consequence of 
its irregular motion, it is far from easy to ward off its effects, by 
interposing the wooden shield. 

In the evening, the westerly tribe had a Korobery, or war 
dance. The men prepared themselves for this festival by paint- 
ing their bodies with regular lines and figures, by means of a 
sort of pipe clay ; each person, seemingly, according to his own 
peculiar fancy. The women were the musicians. They were 
seated by a fire, a little n.part, and sung their native airs, beating 
time by striking dried skins, which each person held stretched 
between the knees. The different tunes perfectly corresponded 
with those which are at present common throughout Hindostan ; 
evincing, in this respect, a much nearer resemblance to- the inha- 
bitants of that country, than could be now recognised amongst 
either Aeir present language, or then- caatoms. Tbe Wellington 
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the latter commenced their varioua war dancea. These were per- 
formed at intervals ; one was named after the emu, another 
die ftppostam, &c. and all of them, I suspect, most have had 
•orae reference to the figures in tiie grove, which 1 have already 
attempted to describe. Issuing forth, with a shield in one hsjid, 
■nd a womroo in the other, they formed in rapid succession a 
rarietjr of figures, in which certain of the habits peculiar to the 
snimal, the genius of the dance, were cuiiously represented. 
.Sometiines slightly bending their knees, they made their quiver 
in unison with the music ; sometimeB br»idishing their war-anna, 
they appeared to anticipate the powerful excitement of the 
approaching combat. 

This wild and novel scene was particularly suiting. The night 
was dark and cloudy ; while the broad flame, which illuminated 
the forest, threw a lurid and flickering glare upon their strangely 
distorted figures ; die magic interest was likewise increased by the 
reflection, that these mimic representations were to be the pre- 
lude to a savage and deadly contest We were however mistaken, 
the dance was soon terminated ; and neit morning it was announ- 
ced that negotiatioaH having been entered into, the su^ect of 
dispute had been by some means amicably adjusted. On the 
aame evening, another Koroberry was celebrated ; bat the novelty 
had passed away, and the interest excited by associations of the 
future, could no Iimger be called into existence. The Inea went 
dirough their diflisrent evolutions with languor, if not with reluc- 
tance ; and there were several who could not even be induced 
to take a part in the festival. Next day, the whole tribe returned to 
tiieir own territories, in the same disorder as they had arrived. 

The character of the natives, I conceive, has been correctiy 
appreciated ; as they appear to have fully deserved the reputation 
they have acquired of nmking the lowest of the nations in the 
order of civilization. At a distance from European settlements, 
they are geneniUy treacherous in the extreme, and without the 
means of enforcing respect ; it is always hazardous in such aitua- 
tions for an individual to place himself within their power. Like 
ottier savages, under a free government, they are not naturally 
addicted to falsehood; although they speedily acquire that habit, 
in addition to many other simdar qudificationa, after their inter- 
course with the European convicts. Owing to the same cause 
that the blind or deaf evince a superior degree of sensibility in 
their remaining faculties, the natives display a particular acute- 
ness, wherever they are obliged occasionally to exert themselves ; 
whether that may be, to avoid a danger, to ensnare an enemy, 
or to procure ne«essariea for subsistence. They will thread their 
way dirottgh all the intricacies of the forest; they will readily. 
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detect the haunta of their nsual game ; and will keenly panne 
the trail Of their friend or enemy ; but they are, at the same time, 
fickle, wayvard, and indolent; and may be more frequently 
obterved, beside their fires, perhtqia, compressing their atomachs 
to alleriate the gnawinga of hunger, rather than exert thenuelres, 
in order to aatiafy their appetites. 

Notwithstanding their present degraded situation, however, there 
ta no evidence of any inferiority in the primitive oi^anizadon of the 
mental (acuities of dte infant. True, it ia found that when a native 
child, afler having paaseda very few years with its parents, is 
attempted to be subjected to the restrictions of civilised society, 
he will probably embrace the first favourable opportnnily of 
returning to his former companiona. Still this fact only proves 
the powerful effects of firat impresaions, and the deep-rooted con- 
sequencea resulting from the earUest education, indeed it might 
be productive of advantage to the (utore generation, were the in- 
formation derived from thia solitary instance more deeply i^pre- 
ciated. As might be anticipated, from a peruaal of the first part 
of this work, the present aubject baa hitherto been but little 
inveatigated ; it haa, however, I believe, been satisfactorily proved, 
that the half cast child between the native and European, whes 
subjected to aimilsr and early education, evinces no degree of in- 
feriority to the ofbprings of the pure-blooded European, in the 
gradual development of his several mental faculties. 
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LETTER ON NOMENCLATURE, 



M. QVATERIHERE DE QUINCY, 

Pbrpetual Secretary 

TO 

Viftt Smjtitttte at PtriiJ. 



FreUminary ObiervtUion* on tke pretent ftet« and arrangement of 
Botany. — Propertiei of a determinate Nomenclature ; and adeon- 
tagea remlting from an Ideal Chain. — Natural Arrangement ; Oene- 
ral Tlieorg for arranging knoain and vnknoien Spei:ime7ig ; Neutrai 
IHvieion, teith other mcthodt for gimpl\fying Cla»aification, and 
rendering it determinate. — Alphabetical Arrangement, and a more 
minute examination into the present stale of Botany. — Theory <^ 
Nomenclature, and iie applieation to the above Science. — Applieation ■ 
^ the foregoing general principlei, at they might affiit LegtJ 
I>ecieion», Mineraiogy, Colore, and Comparative Anatomy. 

To M. QUATERMERE DE QUINCY, 

4-c. ^. 

Sm, 

May I beg yaa would do me the honor, to lay before the Iiuiti- 
tuta of Paris, the present communication ' On Nomenclature,' 
trusting, that it may not only meet the approbation of its members ; 
but that it nay likewise be in their power to aid me in carrying a 
portion of my views into execution. 

The briltiaat revolution of 1830, has awakened the warmest feel- 
ings of interest and sympathy, amongEt the well-wishers of our 
species. May its example be extensively adopted by other na- 
tions, so as to produce a gradual and progressive increase of liber- 
tj, in proportion to their degree of civilization ; and may its in- 

' flnence be displayed in the rapid and general diffusion of usehl 
knowledge, as the only direct means of improving the wealth and 
bappiness of mankind, 

The ptond consequences to science, which I ardently anticipate 
from the period of this yoar new era, has induced me to submit 
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my offering to yoarrespected aaseinbly, in preference (o the learn- 
ed societies of my countrymea i and I feel conGdent, that it will 
not be leas favorably scanned, for having been presented by an 
obscure and fameLeas foreigner. I wnst however coafess, that my 
determination in this respect has been likewise actuated by more 
selfish motives. In transmitting my proposals to Great Britain, I 
could entertain but faint hopei of their favorable reception. The 
antiiofs <^ the present day have ihvariable opposed innovation^ qi 
nomenclature, as leading to endless confusion without proportion- 
al benefit I most not therefore pretend to any merit, in submit- 
ting myself to the verdict of judges whom 1 conceive to be im- 
partial, rather than to those whom, I am led to believe, are previ- 
ously inimical to my designs. 

With what expectation of success could S submit these to the 
chief and most influential society of my country? They, by whom 
it is composed, have ever evinced a stiong disinclination to change. 
Wedded to the opinions of the ancient or the ^Kat, it requires, 
J teu, more than the evidence of truth, nnaseisted by time, to 
4>T«ieome tbeir finnly rooted prejudices. I am not a member of 
&ar body, nor initiated in Ibeir politics ; my voice would cons»- 
quentiy sound feeble amongst those who at present exercise con- 
trol over the humbler contributors to science; but who are tjipm- 
. selves obliged to court Ok pabonase of the noble and ilhutriona, 
around whose powerful stem the Uterature of Eugbnd must still 
be content to entwine itadf, in order to support its long and weU- 
eamed repulatiao. 

The world is indebted to France, for giving birth to a X^avoaier, 
tbe honored father of modem Chemistry. His introduction of 
a new aud improved arrangement, in addition to his own snccess- 
ful exertions, has suddenly exposed an inexhaustible mine of na- 
ture's richest treasures ; whose various gems are eminently calcu- 
lated, equally, to infirease the happiness and alleviate U^ miseries 
of mankind, [mpressed therefore with tbe conviction, thnt youi 
countrymen will long continue to venerate the memory of tbeir 
braiefactor, whose name is closely identified with ma/ay iateresting 
natiouEJ assoclationa, [ tmst I may be excused for anticipating, 
that my proposals will be received by thepi with a favorable bias, 
when their object is understood to be, the extension of a similarly 
efiective arrangement, to all the other fences connected wi^ 
Natural History. 

Were it not that every reform, in the general ntHneoclature of 
the sciences, has been deprecated by some of onjc highest anthoii- 
tiea, I should otherwise, perliE^s, have deemed it useless, to lid- 
dace B single argument to prove its present urgent necessity. It 
b only, I should conceive, requisite for this ptvpp^ to review in 
K cursory manner, tbe existing state of tbe science of Botany, and 
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to tnee Sx pTOgrew of the student who may be denroiu of render* 
ing himself fao^sr with its details. The total namber of plants 
hitherto described, may amount to little less than 100,000, each 
of which have received distinct and independent names, all of tfaem 
completely arbitrBry, frequently absurd; and having only in rare 
instances, the most distant reference to the object designated, la 
the Grst place, therefore, he must become intimately acquainted 
with the language ofita definitionii. Now this is eitensJTe and 
minute, without possessing even the redeeming quality of accura- 
cy ; while ita attainment, so as to enable the individual to reduce 
it to practice, is only to be acquired after a long, pslieiit, and 
monoionous application. 

Having thus overcome the first obstacle, by making himself ac- 
quainted with the language of description, let him commence ap> 
plying the a,rt be has acquired, by ascertaining the name of a 
given specimen, in any of the General Systems of Plants. Al- 
though an adept in this artifirial science, still the labor will be far 
from inconsiderable, and it is a melancholy reflection, that bad the 
individual no other mode of rendering himself fatniliar with all 
the registered plants, a Ufe-time would be barely sufficient to accom- 
plish hb weary undertaking. He has now to commit to memory 
the whole or at any rate a large proportion of the plants desoribed. 
These 1 have stated to amount to 100,000 ; but let tiim content 
himaeir by registering in his memory only 50,000 of these, Tbo 
names, we have likewise mentioned, are arbitrary and independ- 
ent, having no clue or chain to connect them one with another. 
He has consequently to surmount a similar obstruction as the ac- 
quirement of a new language ; and since the simple words, com- 
posing that of the English, may scarce amount to 20,000, a rough 
estimate may be formed of the labour necessary, in order to asso- 
ciate each individual name with its respective specimen. 

But let us endeavour to appreciate the value of the infarmation 
thus acquired. The name baa now been found ; it may be one of 
the Amherstia's, perhaps a. Johnesia, aParkinsonia, or a Wallichia, 
What is at length to be the proud reward, which is to com- 
pensate for all the student's previous application ? He has indeed 
gained the benefit of an arbitrary sound, by which he may com- 
municate to another an idea or fact regarding the given specimen, 
and therefore he lieeomes enabled to collect or distribute informa- 
tion, when, peradventure any may be obtained ; but even thia 
advantage, inconaiderable as it will be found to be, is not always 
acquired with certainty; for snch is the imperfection of the art, 
that, having found a name for it in one system, and on examining 
•ome other, be will probably discover it there nnder a different 
mask. Sbonld accuracy accordingly be required, all the difiereot 
aystems of foreign countries must be ransacked, when it is by no 
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tBeaiu uncommon to find, tliat instead of one, it has already 
received a great variety of appellations. Daring, bowever, the 
whole of this tedious process, the student's attention has been 
merely occupied with the introduction to a science, the informa' 
tion it contains has not been investigated ; indeed be scarce cbh 
be said to have yet started, in pursuit of the knowledge that may 
be inclosed witliin its limits. Yet, does Dot this constitute, 
almost the whole amount of the science of Botany of the present 
period 7 Has not a purely artificial system, deriving a portion of 
its reputation from the very difficulty attending its acquirement, 
silently usurped its place ? And has it not tended to oppose a 
barrier to its progress, instead of accelerating its further advance- 
ment? 

But let OS somewhat alter the picture, and let the student be 
next placed in an unexplored field where he may discover, or 
suppose he has discovered, some hitherto unkown specimen. Ela- 
ted with his good fortune, he will proceed to register its existence 
by the ordinary method; if it merely ought to be classed as a 
variety, he will feel a natural inclination, to claim for it the rank 
of a species'j or should the species happily differ in the most 
minute point, from the arbitrary definition of the genus, he will 
derive an increased degree of satisfaction, in giving to it the rank, 
of a new family. He will attach to this a name, probably similar 
to one of those already quoted, consecrating his protege with hia 
own or his patron's designation, or distorting the language of the 
ancients, in order to envelope or mystify some indiscriminate idea, 
the offspring of hb wayward fancy. 

• Now, I would ask, what has been the amount of benefit confer- 
ed upon science, through the efiurta of this individual ? It is evi- 
dent that he has not contributed one iota of useful information ; be 
has only aided in piling up more loose matter on a chaotic mass, 
Ihe unweildy bulk of which has already tended to conceal from 
observation many important facts, which might otherwise have 
been rendered apparent. The real study of Botany, which is perhaps 
improperly denominated its Physiology, remains almost neglected, 
TTie facts, hitherto collected, are few, meager, and unsatisfactory; 
because those, who might have added to their number, are scared 
by (his buDjbcar, from either attempting a better arrangement of its 
materials, or from investigating the properties of its contents. In 
opposition therefore, to the prevailing opinion, am I not fully 
borne out fn the conclusion, that some improvement in Nomencla- 
ture is not only urgently required ; but also, that until some great 
alteration takes place in systematic arrangement of Botany, every 
addition to the present register of specimens, unaccompanied by 
flome asefnl information, has a decided tendency to obstruct the 
progress of science ? 
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Ib former timei, it was deemed expedient to veil from m]gsr 
observatioo the secrets of science ; but that period has however 
bappiljr rolled past, and hu given place, it is undertsood, to ono 
in which a far more liberal policy is recognised. Still, if it is now 
considered desirable to render smooth the paths to science, in or- 
der that they may be more generally and advantageoosl; freqnent- 
ed, why should we obstinately continue to employ foreign and 
dead bnguages, in names and terms, for the purpose of express- 
ing or enveloping irregular ideas, the committing of which to me- 
mory can add nothing to our stock of information. One would 
almost conceive, when examining a liat of these in any department 
of Natural History, that they had been intended to cifford amnse- 
nent to antiquarians who would feel a pleasure in elucidating 
abstmse derivations, rather than to assist the student who might bo 
expected to possess, through means of their import, an easy guide 
to their recollection. It is, I am well aware, by no means easy 
to induce a body of men to depart from an established custom, 
but nothing, I conceive, would tend more effectually to check iti 
progress, than a general translation of such names into modern 
languages, appending to tiiem similar or any other terniinatiooa*. 
Their absurd and ridiculous appearance, together with the puerile 
ideas which would be thus suddenly unmasked, must undoubted- 
ly canse many a man of genius to blush, for having introduced hia 
Gontribntions to the world under so disreputable an attire. 

May not the different sciences esbt and flourish, without con- 
verting their lists into obituaries of former generations, and thus 
rendering the names of thosBj who may perhaps have aided in their 
advancement, a present stumbling block to oppose their further 
progress ? May not eaphonious sounds be now laid aside as gau- 
dy ornaments ; or is abatruBcness still indispensable, to shade its 
glare from the multitude, in order the more powerfully to excits 
their admijation. The reverberating Greek, or the manly lan- 
guage of ancient Italy, may delist the ear of the uninitiated ; but it 
must in this instance be recollected, that like a tale often repeated, 
they speedily lose their pleasing effect ; while every syllable of 
which such borrowed sounds may be composed, becomes a per- 
manent burthen on the memory, serving in no instance, that I am 
aware of, to perpetuate in the mind a wngle necessary idea. 

Although, according to Lavosier's system, we now possess n 
regular and simple ammgement of the names of chemicul com- 
pounds ; still, it does not appear that he has been able to extend 
his plan to the simple substances. Yet even amongst these one 
may trace some attempt at regularity : as, for instance, we ar« 

* nni, even Oreeniae and Blasine exhibit a snuvhat 
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made aware, by means of tbe termiDatioD, tliat oxygen bf^Iongs 
to the order gates ; and t}iat potasinm is a metal. In minenilo* 
gy again, tbe infonnation communicated ia even more sli^bt; for 
one can only nnderatand in consequence of tbe common termina- 
tion ' ite,' that the substance forms a portion of tbe mineral king- 
dom. In no other branch, however, of Zoology, or Botany, is 
there the smallest attempt observable, of communirating any re- 
gnal connected train of information ; and in consequence of this, 
the word Farkiusonia, which now represents a genus of plant*, 
would be likewise eqnally well suited as a name for a family of 
shells, a tribe of insect^, reptiles, fish, birds, or quadrupeds. 

Tbe individoal therefore, who endeavours to introduce a system 
of Nomenclature into either of the latter sciences, will possess one 
advanta^ in the commencement of hia nndertaking ; for although 
be may have to surmount the inertium derived from general usage, 
he baa not to overtam any established system, since there is none 
at present In existence. Now it will be readily admitted, that tbe 
greatest difficulty, in constructing a particular system ofNomencla- 
ture, will be met with in that science, in which the largest num- 
ber of specimens have been collected. It may consequently be 
reasonably expected, that if such an arrangement can be snccess- 
fully adapted to this science (Botany), it will require but slight 
tnodification, in order to render it equally applicable to alt tbe 
others. Under this impression, my subsequent observations sbalt 
be directed chiefly to Botany, avoiding, as far as possible, the use 
of such technical phrases as might tend to restrict my remarks ex- 
clusively to that science. I shall therefore proceed to examine into 
the cause producing this distinction. 

On a first examination of what might be requisite for tbe forma- 
tion of a regular system of nomenclature, one would be apt to 
believe, that this desideratum had been fully supplied, xchert an 
individual, who might in one country discover a nem chemical 
stthttance, mineral, plant, insect, or other animal, should be 
enabled by means of the system to giveloil the aelf-aame appel- 
lation that another individual, haoin/f no communication with 
the first, would have assigned to it, had he discovered it» co-part- 
ner in any other part of the world. There are many, I doubt 
not, who will at once condemn such an attempt, however desira- 
ble its success, as being almost absurd, and its execution imprac- 
ticable ; I believe, nevertheless, I shall be able in the coarse of 
these pages to prove, not only that such a system was perfectly 
practicable, but that it could be likewise reduced to simple and 
ea^y regulatious. -• 

Besides, however, the particular property detailed in tbe above 
ide6uition, there would soon appear to be other qualificationa aecea- 
•ary, to sanction its general adoption, ss well aa to insure its 
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perBMDeiit duration. la order to appreciate HOtne of these, let tbe 
student proceed to the ezamination of a Linnaean garden, for ibe 
purpose of roakingf himself practically acquaiDted with tbe Damea 
and external appearance of tbe specimens contaiaed in it. After 
having partially completed this lesson, we shall transfer faim to 
another garden, where the same plants are indiscriminately com- 
bined, requiring him to give to each ita respective appellation. 
He will frequently inform you that be recollects a particular plant, 
but that he has completely forgotten its name ; in other words, ha 
can describe to you its exact situation in the Linnteau garden, that 
it stands next such a plant, in snch a class and order ; but that 
every effort, to recall tis scientific name to bis memory, is alto- 
gether iaeifectual. 

Again, tU'ter having made himself familiar with tbe arrangement 
external appearance, and scientiiic oaraes of the plants, as above, 
let him, after a certain lapse of time, examine bow far each ofthese 
respectively have remained impressed upon his recollection. He 
will slill find, that he retains a more distinct idea, both of tbe situ- 
ation in which the plant may have been studied, as well as its ex- 
ternal appearance, tban he does with regard to its name ; and 
conseijuentlj, there mnst be, not only a greater difficulty in acquir- 
ing the artificial part of the science tban the natural, but also, there 
must be a greater difficulty in retaining tbe same in tbe recollec- 
tion, arter this previous labour has been surmounted. \ow, these 
remarks are found to be directly ihs reverse, nhentbey are appli- 
ed to chemic^ compounds. Here, altfaougb these already amount 
to a considerable number, the mind experiences but little compa. 
rative trouble in acquiring the names, and in permanently record- 
ing them in the memory ; indeed, were their numbers tripled or 
ridmpled, I do not conceive that tbe difficulty of remembering 
ra, would be by any means thereby proportionally increased. 
In the first effort of memory, to register a name or fact, tbe mind 
is pnncipally brought into action; and it proceeds to accompUsh 
its purpose by means of a connected succession of ideas, similar 
to the progressive links of a chain. This is universally tbe case, 
however imperfect may be tbe dependence of each upon its pre- 
decessor, tbe train never being altogether interrupted. When the 
impression on tbe memory has been rendered thoroughly perfect, 
it no longer requires tiie aid of this ideal chain, or indeed of the 
mental faculties ; for memory cem continue to act almost, or alto- 
gether, xpontaneotuly. Tlius, after a child has been taught, by 
daily practice, to repeat a series of prayers, it at length requires 
during the act of recital, a very considerable effort of tbe mmd, to 
direct it to the subject recited; on Ibe contrary, the mind, during 
.the interval, b almost constantly fixed upon a totally different 
train of thougbt ; while the act of recital, whether internal or oia), 
h2 
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cbUb for no more powerfiil mental volition diui wonid be boom- 
nary to continiie tlie individual in tbe eSort of walking. 

When tbe Mvenl links in the ideal chain are similar, and their 
connectioa intimate, the mind experiences bntUttle comparative 
difficully in impreising on the memory an extensive collection of 
lacts or names ; whereas, when the reverse is the case, not only 
ia the first labonr greatly increaaed, but also tbe impression form- 
ed speedily becomes obliterated*. As examples of this, one may 
observe the facility with whick an individual, after hnving acquired 
die nine numerals, can proceed to give names to continned nnm- 
bera. He will be likewise soon enabled to continue such a aeries, 
as 2, 4, 6, 8, &c., or 3, 6, 9, 13, &c., without' almost any men- 
tal effort ; but what difficultly will he experience in reciting an 
extended series ofirreg^lar numbers, such as 2, 7, 5, 1, 3, 6, &c. 
and how quickly will it afterwards be forgotten. Now the first 
instance quoted, is applicable to Qie names of chemical com- 
pounds, whereas, tbe irregular series of numbers may be consi- 
dered a tolerably just representation of thi existing nomenclature 
of Botany, as well as that of the different branches of Zoology. 
There is here neither tine of connection betwixt the specimen and 
the name, or betwixt one name and another. True, there are 
many amongst the latter, having reference to some quality inhe- 
rent in the plant or animal ; bnt it is lilcewHe necessary, that the 
same property should proceed directly through the list of names 
or divisions, otherwise it is useless. Thas, if ooe animal receives 
its name from its color, another from its place of residence, and a. 
third Irom its habits, there would be no direct chain of connection 
between these ; and therefore the difficulty of first impressing them 
in the memory, and of retaining them adei such impression has . 
been accompliBhed, ts consequently proportionally increased. 

In this last case, the mind endeBvonrs to supply the defect by 
an ideal chain of its own constmction. Now, when the impression 
has either been incomplete, or has been obliterated by time, this is 
again required to assist it ; and its purpose is still affected, by 
recalling the original successimi of ideas, by means of which tlte 
previous impression had been first formed on the memory. It is, 
accordingly, daring this process, that the simple and closely con- 
nected succession of ideas becomes chiefly important In tUs in- 
stance, the chain presents itself to the imagination with but little 

'When written characten were nnknoim, or little retorted to, hUtorical 
facts reqaired to be handed down to potteritv by meaiu of oral traditioiii ; 
and in couaeqnence of tbeae having been delivered in poetry, posterity ha* 
been greatly indebted, both for their number and their accuracy. Poetry 
is leas easily corrupted, and more easily recollected than proae, because 
when the impreuion on the memory has become partially obscured, it may 
be tgtia refreshed, thioogh the ideal associations aiforded by tlie rhyme. 
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eompantive mental effort, bemring along with it the necemarf 
ideas, facts, oi tuuneg; whereas, if the cbaio is compoud of Ttuiona 
4]ualitiea of ideas, aDhutnoniousIy connected together, it first be- 
comes difficnit, and then impossible, to Te[irodace either the ideal 
chain, or the facts or names which were required to be revived in 
the recollection. Hence, therefore, in additiou to onr first de6ni- 
tioD, the nanu ought to be connected with the moat aimply co»- 
ttructed chain ofideai; in order to atsitt the mind, in thefirat 
inatance, to itrmreis it on the memory ; and secondly to aetitl in 
reproducing the same impretnon, tvhen time or accident hat 
occationed its beii^ partially obliterated. 

In the commencement of a science, when but few specimens, 
compared with their total namber, have been collected, it has al- 
ways hitherto been the custom to arrange Uiese, according to what 
is considered to be the order of nature or the line of creation. 
Now this is done when our acquaintance with the extent and 
qnaiities ofits contents is most imperfect ; accordingly, after the 
limits of these divisions have been defined, when a new specimen 
is discovered, belonging apparently to the order of nature, hot 
not included in the definition, it becomes necessary, either to alter 
the delinilion, or to depart from this aaanmed natnral order. The 
reverse of this must likewise occur, when the new specimen is in- 
cluded in the first definition, but does not apparently belong to the 
same natural order. In the latter case, it sJso becomes necessary, 
^ther to construct a new definition, or to class together incongru' 
ouB specimens. Hence, in all those sciences similarly arranged, 
and in ^hich the total number of specimens remain undiscovered, 
there is a contioned call for a change of system, owing to the irregu' 
larities of the previous one becoming gradually more obvious and 
absurd. 

It is evident, that classification is intended to register in the 
memory the (Afferent constituents of a given science ; and for the 
reasons before ass^ned, we ought to endeavour to accomplish this 
by the simplest possible process. Let us suppose that an indivi- 
dual has arranged a new science ; and that after a small moiety of 
specimens has been procured, he proceeds to elas«fy them, as in 
the Linmean system, according to what he considers to be the 
order of nature. Id doing this, be most assume an evident ab- 
surdity ; since hf takes for granted, that he possesses a thorough 
acquaintance with the order in which the Divinity created these. 
On completing bis task however, the new-formed system may look 
extremely besutifat, and its regularity may serve to excite the 
wonderandadmiration of the world. ' But presently new specimens 
are discovered, tending to confuse this arrangement; others con- 
tinue to follow, bearing proofs of the inaccaracy of first ideas, 
originating in confined views ; and at length (he whole becomes a 
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tfaaotie collection, in wluch even the incUnatton towartU a uatontl 
«rder can with difficulty be recog^nised. 

In tliifi state, if we assame, that it is a second time arranged, ac- 
cording to what may lie considered the order of nature, the sania 
effect mnst again and again occur ; because we have founded oar 
Bysleni upon an evidently erroneous itasis. lliere does not exist 
in nature any dinsJons such «s we endeavour to establish by 
means of our de6nitianH ; but each constituent ghdes into its suc- 
cessor, by Tsried, yet scarce perceptible gradations. It is only 
«i the commencement ofa science that man conceives he haa 
discovered such distinct breaks as to enable him to construct those 
pleasing but ephemeral systems. He seems to me', in this state, 
like the yoang mariner, when first hailing with delist the cheer- 
ing view of a distant unknown shore. He be^ns by tracing a 
number of pale blue islands, distinctly and widely separated from 
each other ; but, as he approaches nearer, otheis are observed 
gradually bursting from the horizon, and occupying the interven- 
ing spaces ; until at length the whole are found to form one ex- 
tended and unbroken coast. 

Yet, were our faculties even sufficiently acute, so as to enable 
us to explore the order in which the Divinity has arranged a 
minute portion of the creatioa, it would not therefore necessarily 
follow, that this should be the simplest mode of becoming gener- 
nliy acquaintftd with (he constitueDtB composing it. On the con- 
tnry, we are led to believe, that each portion of the universe 
depends so inliniately on the whole, that without a perfect know- 
ledge of that whole, any part studied separately, would, moat pro- 
bably, appear to uB extrraoely intricate. But why should we be 
restricted to these visionary arrangements 7 Why can wo not 
construct others, whose principles may be more accurate and their 
bases more durable, than those whose first striking beauty and 
regularity have hitherto tended to mislead our judgment? 

Suppose that we were unfettered with a necessity of pursuing 
an aTTHUgement according to any pro-supposed order, and that hav- 
ing a number of articles before us (say one million), each of which 
were possessed of qualities differing from the other, we should be 
required to Birange them so, that any particular individual might 
be selected from the whole, by the quickest and simplest process^ 
Now, on reSection it will appear, that the above problem resolvea 
itself into dividing or coutimdng to divide, Ike whole guantily 
mntil the remainder be wiity, hy tuck divisors, that their sunt 
total shall amount to the smallest possible mmtber. Accordingly, 
by continuing to halve, quarter, &c. the given sum, one million, 
that is, if we divide it constantly by 3, we arrive after 23 times 
division at unity as required. Here the sum total of the divisor 
■mounts therefore to 46 ; whereas, were we to increaae the divisor 
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3, by Bobstitating a Iiigher namber, we ihoald likewise pcoportion- 
^ly increase their aum total, until at leugth the divisor equalled 
that of tb« dividend, when there could conseqnently be no division 
of tbe principal aum ; in other words, no cloaBilicatioii could taka 
pLc 

We must accordingly select soch permanent and intrinsic quali- 
ties, amongst onrspecimena, aa sball divide oar million, in the first 
place, into two equal parts ; or if this cannot be accomplished ex- 
actly, we must approximate as near as possible towards it. Tbe 
next step is to find a similar, intrinsic, and permanent qaaJity, 
which shall bisect both this dividend and quotient) thirdly, an- 
other quality must be obtained, which shall again bisect both c^ 
these qnotients and dividends ; tbe same process being continued, 
or the nearest approximation made towards it, until either tito 
quotient or remainder be unity. 

This, therefore, being the nearest possible approach towards a 
simple and speedy classification, we are enabled by means of the 
problem to estimate the comparative states of perfection of the 
existing systems in the natural sciences. We have however 
assumed, that the whole number of the million ore at once sub- 
mitted to our inspection; but let ui now suppose, that we have 
before us only a moiety of these, or say 20,000 of indiscriminately 
selected specimens. In this case, having discovered such a per- 
manent and intrinsic quality as shall divide our present specimens 
into two equal parts, we are assured, by means of the doctrine of 
chances, that we likewise approximate, as near as in our power, 
towards bisecting the whole million; When, therefore, we are 
called on to arrange a science, in which only a moiety of the whale 
uumlwr of specimens has been lUscovered, it only becomes neces- 
sary to, pursue the course described in the problem, in order tiiat 
our resulting system may be rendered as durable as possitde, 
considering the limited slate of out information. 

Aa we ^ve observed, that the number 2 is the best divisor we 
can employ for tbe purposes of classification, I would beg, in the 
-next place, to. call attention to some of its peculiar propertie*. 
'Whenever a higher namber than 2 is employed as a divisor, as 
for instance 4 ; that is, when our specimens are divided into four 
classes, each of them must be distinguished by its own proper 
line of demarkation or definition. This however, requires two 
assumptions ; first, that all the divisions are similar, as inMonai^ 
dria, Diandria, &c, ; and secondly, that the whole quantity of spe- 
cimens sbonldbesubmittedatoDceforourexamiiiation. Suppose, 
however, that all those four divisors were dissimilar ; the first de- 
pending on color, the second on fracture, &c, as in Tetrandria, 
Tatndynamia, Decandria, Monadelphia, 8tc„ then each of them 
:wiU require to be i^tinguished by a particular line of demarkft* 
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tion Trom ever; wparate clui ; and eomeqaeBtly, under nch 
circanuUncea, the number of Unei of demarkation mnat ir"-'"<>* 



I tbe TBlio of the iquarea of the nnmber of claasea or diviaori 
that may have been employed. Again, when tbe whole nnnber 
of specimens are not submitted to our observation, and their total 
amount remains unknown, should we attempt a zeneral clasailica- 
tton with the number 4 as our divUor, ne mnst likewise institute a 
neutral class, as in the case of Criptogamia, for all those speci- 
mens, which do not come within the line of demarkation of any of 
tbe definitions. This neutral elasB mast therefore evideiUly ac 
cumulale dispn^ortiimaily to each of the other clatiei ; since itm 
ratio of increaae muat corretpond directly with the number of 
divisors, arid with the number ofgpeeimens remaimng tmdiaco- 

If however we make use of the divisor 3, and even uanme 
that the units composing it are dissimilar, the lines of demarkar 
(ion, or the number of definhicmi may stilt be reduced to two. 
Now, as our object is to simplify as lar as in our power, why 
mi^t we not make use of one single line of demarkation between 
the two divisions ? This would at once reduce our spedmeus to 
positive and negative quantities, and by the same means the neutral 
clasa, above mentioned, would be thereby rendered unnecessary. 
The existence or non-existence of a certain train of facts, ia one of 
the most direct and powerful mediads of classification that we can 
employ ; yet however simple the proposed plus and minus ar> 
rangement may appear, we should imagine on examining the 
present systems of Zooloogy, that some serious obstacle had been 
met with to prevent its application, since I believe, there ia scarce 
en instance to be found of its having hitherto been practised. 
Yet why should we stop here ? As we are Hesirons of arriving 
nt unity in classification by the quickest and simplest prooeas, we 
can still advance some degree further towards our object? I hava 
heretofore employed the term line of demarkatioii, because, in (he 
Natural Sciences, a definition is made up of more than one term ; 
in other words, a specimen must possess more than one peculiar 
quality, and sometimes a great variety of dissimilar onea are re- 
quired, in order to admit of its belonging to a particular division. 
Now, why should we not cause the division to depend upon ona 
isolated fact, and thereby reduce this line to a single point? By 
the same means, in addition to the objects sought for, namely 
quickness and simplicity in arruDgement, we should likewise ar- 
rive at a greater degree of certainty, 1 have before observed, 
that each quality of natural spedmens glides into its successor, 
'by scarce perceptible gradations ; each iact, contained in the defi- 
aiition, must therefore be continually vuying in intensity, and 
c«)Mq«entiy, when two d^eraU individualt are ealUd m to gvM 
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tt verdict npon more than one point , each o/toAt'M «my tmlhont 
limit, the chaneta of their verdicts coineidiTig, will be inversely 
proportional to the manber of such poiitlt. 

One woald imagine, from the geoeTBl silence on the subject, that 
the present systemH of arrang'ement were sufficiently correct, and 
that there was scarce a possibility of misapplying the definitions 
which are employed to separate the respective, classes. This, how- 
ever, is very far from being the case ; indeed there is not one in 
which a very connderable degree of uncertainty does not prevail 
through its details, as is manil'ested in the difference of classiGco- 
tion of similar specimens by different individuals. Were anyone, 
in the habit of classing specimens, solely by means of ihose defi- 
nitions, a ud unassisted by other associations, sufficiently candid to 
confess the truth, he would assure you that he was very frequent- 
ly at a loss, and that be felt altogether dissatisfied, in a large pro- 
portion of instances, with the decision he was obliged to, form. A 
specimen is dbcovered with the joint properties of Iwo different 
classes, or it may be possessed of some intermediate betwixt them ; 
also, it may agree with one definition in one point and with ano- 
ther in another. In any of these cases, different individuals, separate- 
ly arranging such specimens, will place tliem id different divisions ; 
and consequently, general confusion, along with an useless mu)- 
Ijptication of nomenclature, must be the unavoidable result. Now, 
although this has all along been perfectly obvious, no attempt has 
been made to increase this certainty, by regulating the decision of 
individuals, when the properties of specimens, as required in the 
definitions, are either obscure or doubtful. 

The division by 2, as I have already stated, would in a great 
measure remedy the defect ; but even in this case, numberless 
instances mast still occur in which a degree of doubt will be attach- 
ed to die decision. I would therefore propose the following sim- 
ple but effectual method, as a general and invariable rule : When 
the divisor is % let the positive class possess a supfriurity over 
that of the negative ; at^ generally, let each higher diiAsion, in 
taty list, possess a awperiority over the lower. In other words, 
the positive quantity being superior to the negative, wheuevera spe- 
cimen is discovered, whose properties in the smallest degree come 
under the positive definition, it should be arranged with that class, 
no matter how much nearer, according to the opinion of the indi- 
vidual, it might chance to assimilate with the negative division. 
Also, generally, each class or difision in any of the branches of 
Natural History, should possess a similar superiority over its soc- 
c^«or, according to some established aqd recognised order. 

1 would earnestly desire to call attention to this and the preced- 
\a% rule, impressed with the conviction, that their adoption would 
not only prove beneficial and imporlant; but also, that they woold 
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vltinMitoly b« Coiuid more esteouvelf applicftble, than eren tba. 
field of our present inquiry. For the completion of our ptopoMd 
object, bowever, they may be consideTed as almost iudispeiuable. 
This is, to simplily and establish a general systematic nomencla- 
ture in science. Nor can this be accomplished without, in the first 
place, rendeiing as determinate aa possible onr methods of ar- 
rangement, by which our nomenclature nmstinall cases be divid- 
ed. But let QB now' refer to the existing states of certain systems 
of claasificadon, in order to observe the application of some of tho 
idiove principleB. 

We shall first select for this purpose, one which 1 conceive, 
may be reckoned the most simple and determinate, of any that ha» 
yet been constructed; it is the alphabetical arrangement of words, 
as is observed in the dictionaries of different languages. This is 
an instance in which all the specimens or snbjects are known, 
namely all the simple sounds, and the employment of the neutral 
division is in consequence here rendered unnecessary. The object 
in view is to class all the simple and compound sounds according 
as they form words, and from 30 to 40,000 are generally thereby 
arranged, in so simple a form, that it would almost appear to be a 
misapplication of the term, to denominate this a scientific classifica- 
tion. It must however be admitted, that an approximation even 
to a simitar degree of simplicity, is at present, a desideratnm of 
the utmost importance to the further progress of Natural History. 
The separation, indeed, cannot in this instance be advantageously 

Eiribrmed by means of the divisor 2; but the succession of the 
tters being so deeply impressed on the memory, recur to it in 
dieir proper order with facility, serving at the some time, «s one 
of the most powerful ideal chains that is employed, for the purpose 
of registering a given subject in the recollection. Each definition 
is here reduced to a single point, in a manner similar to that of the 
positive and negative q^iantities, although practice prevents our 
observing, in this case, the mental process required for pursuing 
the order of classification ; and little would be wanting to render it 
completely determinate, were oithograpby reduced to settled rules, 
instead of depending, asnow, nponcustom or on derivation, which 
last is merely the custom of foreign or ancient nations. It may 
perhaps appear, on a first and casual view, that by constructing a 
similar alphabetical arrangement of the names, we should have at 
once accomplished the object we required. Now this would real- 
ly be the cose vrith regard to the namea ; but as these are totally 
detached from the specimens, having in rare instances the moat 
distant relation to diera, and in stiiT rarer, carrying along with 
tbem any continued train of connection, we should by this 
means, only have succeeded in arranging a series of labels, leav- 
ing the specimens to which they belonged, in the exact situalioa 
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we found them ; or in otbeT words, in general and complete 
confusion. 

It is evident, that in any of the sciences in which claBsification 
is lequired, all the divisions after the first-cIaBs words, such as 
Botany, Mineralogy, Chemistry, or the like, ought to be similBr to 
one another ; each suhordinate being governed by its predecessor, 
in conjunction with ita own co-partners. Whatever general rules 
are therefore applicable to one division must be coosequeDtly 
equally so to the whole ; and whenever this line of connection is 
departed from in any division, it thereby becomes independent ; 
and however minute it may be, similar by this means, to the ori- 
ginal class words. Retaining the above remark in our recollec- 
tiiHi, we shall next proceed to inquire into the properties of the 
Linnsean system of Botany. This is divided into five divisions, un- 
der the respective names of classes, orders, sub -divisions, genera, 
species, and varieties ; the third is however scarcely recognised, 
and the fifth is Imt little resorted to, for the purpose of register- 
ing newly discovered Hpecimena. Tbe classes are twenty-four 
in number. Now, I have already observed, that had we a milLon 
of subjects to arrange, and employed the divisor 2 constantly, 
we should arrive at unity after 33 times division. Here, however, 
we have 34 classes to commence with, about the same number of 
orders, along with an unlimited amount of sub-divisions, genera, 
and species, in order to divide one-tenth of the above, or 
100,000 specimens. 

Instead of all those 24 classes being regular and successive, we 
find no less than six dissimilar divisions amongst tbem ; thusMo- 
nandria to Poly and ria are similar to one another, but dissunilar to 
all the rest ; next Didynamia to Tetradynamia ; also Monadelphia 
to Polydelpbia ; then comes Syngenesia and Gynandria, which ant 
respectively dissimilar to all the others. Again, Monoecia to Po- 
lygamia are similar to one another, but dissimitartoall the rest; 
Polygamia here forming what may be reckoned a neutral class to 
the two preceding ; while Cryptogamia, the sixth dissimilar division, 
becomes a general neulral class, and serves as a receptacle for all 
residual or nnarrangeable materials. By this means the sbdm 
intricacy is produced, as would be occasioned by dividing th« 
whole number by 2 for six sncceasive times ; and yet without any 
of its advantages, since the divisions exhibit here no relative pro- 
portion whatever in point of numbers. Now, in the first or high- 
est divinons of any sdence, we have it always in our power to 
render them tolerably equal ; bnt in the instance nnder consider* 
ation, the above does not appear to have been deemed m object 
of the slightest importance. Thus, the first four classes contain 
about an equal quantity of specimens with the fifth; the seventh 
and ninth respectively only contain one-fiftieth of the same, while 
i2 
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h wtnilil i«qam nearly the sam of the seren mcce«dingeIuM« 
to tbe fifth, in order to eqiiml the number of its coatents. The 
Bdrantagea we derive therefore from the clasMS are chiefly to be 
attributed to the employment of Ihe neutral divisions, thereby ar- 
ranging the wbole oF the known and unhnown specimeiiB, and 
preventiiig the unlimited increase of clasaes with an accompany* 
iDg unlimited nomenclature. It must be Ukenise conceded to 
the genius of the founder of the ayatem, that the definitive marka 
upon whii^h the diviaioas depend, have been generally aelected 
from the most important and invariable portions of the specimens ; 
and that the de^nitions are themselves conhned to as few poiota 
as the number of dissimilar diviaions will possibly admit of. 

We next come to the orders, or aecDtid division. These are in 
most respects similar, both in point of advantages and disadvan- 
tages, to those of the first division; the defects, however, which 
have been remarked hi tbe latter, and which were there but slight- 
ly observable, aM now suffiuiently apparent, and would proceed 
in en increasing ratio were we to continue Jo practise the sam« 
system of subdivision. Passing over the iaequality of the num- 
bers of their contents, as is observed in the first regular diviaion 
of the classes from Monandria to Polyandria, we arrive at tbo 
dissimilar order Gymnospennia. This is rendered indispensa* 
bly necessary, on account of Didynamia being a dissimilar class ; 
in consequence of which, the latter now becomes virtually asia> 
dependent of the others, in all subsequent rules and divisions, as 
takes place in any of the larger and dissimilar divislona of Katn- 
ral History. Here, theTefore, at the very commencement, and 
- when we have only reached the second diviaion, the great varie- 
ty of dissimilar orders originating in dissimilar classes, renders it 
sufficiently obvious, that it wonld be impracticable to carry this 
plan of division, wiUi regularity, to a much greater extent*. The 
• Altbongh my remarks are inteodett to be completeljr ^neral and an- 
confined to any pnrticuUr branch of Natural History, it ma^ lerve as an 
illustration of the reHSom contained in the previoni pages, to offer the fol- 
lowing pioposKi, for tbe improTemeat of certain of the clHSses and ordera. 
Suppoae that the elaw Didynamia was amalgamated with Tetrandria, and 
•gain inbdivided by the proper orders of the latter. It it evident that in 
this caie, Bhoald we find it necessary to separate the two, and that this could 
only bejudicionBly performed by tbe course adopted ia the class Didyna- 
mia, we should be enabled to effect a similar arrangement, through tbe 
operatioD of the third order, or subdiviaiona. By this measare, one dissi- 
milar class with it* dissimilar orders would be got rid of, while the 
same geaera and species would be ultimately reproduced, if required, 
by merely cauaing a amall alteration in the arrangement of the aubdivi- 
siona. Now, if this is adoijEted, the class Tetradynamia could, by tbs 
same method, be made to constitute a portien of Heiandria; its ordera 
remaining regular, aad its subdivisionii only requiring a little revis^. 
UpoD the same principle also Monadelphia, Disdelphis, and Polydel- 
pbla might be dispensed witb, aerring respectively to increaie the clsssea 
Dodecaiidrla and Polyandria i Heiandria and Polyandria. Again, b^ 
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chief benefit indeed reinlting from the orders, is in comeqopace of 
the neutral class, by which their numbers become limited ; thej 
being so contrived as to include within their definitionn, both 
ihe discovered and undiscovered specimeoB. 

With the division of orders may be said to terminate the Lin- 
DDean system, and from this point the whole rapidly degeaeratea 
into tlie utmost confusion. The subdivisions are, bb I have alrea- 
dy remarked, scarcely recogaiied \ indeed they possess few pre* 
tensions to be so, on account oftheir general irregiiUrily ; separate* 
ly, they have received no names similar to those of the foregoing 
divisions. Their detinitions are likewise arranged without any rule, 
and only resorted to, when the superior division happens to ba 
larger than ordinary; while no attempt is observable, nor the 
■lightest desire indicated, of forming a similar succession of sub- 
divisions throughout the different orders. The ouly advantage to 
which they can lay claim, results, as in the orders, from the em- 
ployment of the neutral division i for they are also coDstmeted, so 
as to include the whole number of specimens, and therefore, no 
new ones can he constituted, according to the will or caprice of 
individuals. 

We have now arrived at the most important of the divisions, the 
genera, since it is to them that the principal portion of the name 
has been appended. On eiaminiition, we find them in as complete 
a state of confusion, as they could well be; and were 1 called on 
to define the present meaning of the term genus, I would dt- 
nominate it, a division of the orders or mib-division», by meant of 
definiliom, constructed ivithtMl the slighttat vestige of regularity, 
according to the fancy of different individuals, who have tkug 
grouped them from some ideal resemblance or dissimilarity, 
which could be iubjected to no established rule. We are likewise 
here deprived of the benefit of the neutral division, and hence new 
genera are constantly starting into existence, under the denomina- 
tion of Jobsonias, &c. the origiaal creations of those, who have 
discovered specimens of doubtful or undefined characters, and who 

the institution or s regular neutral class ivMch should have no sta- 
mens, along wilh & aeatral order wltbont pistils, provided we could give 
•t the Bama time a plausible account of what we understand bf the claia 
CryptogBmia, *e abould succeed in abolishing the classes MonfecJA, Dite- 
cia, and Polygamia, along with Oyn Bad ria. B;r meaan of this, the male 
and female plaata would be arranged under different Glasses; the former 
occupyiog its proper place in the regular classes, its particular coDstilutiou 
being indicated by its belonging to ■ neutral order j wberess, the latter 
would belong to the neutral class, and its relation to the male would ba 
iudicHled through the joiat inSuence n! its orders and subdivision*. We 
should thus have ■ succession of regular classes and orders, with the ex- 
ception of Che compound cisas Syngenesis, and the obscure class Crypto- 
famlN, in both of which some new organiiation would be attended with 
msuifrat advantage. 
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hmve adopted tlua mode of registeiiog, in ttie booki of leietiee, 
tbe debt due to them hj (he pnblic. 

The deGDitiotu are generally made up of three or fonr dissimilar 
points. Now, it is evident, that tbe more points that are required 
to be preaeot, ibe smallcT mast be the number of specimens con- 
tained within that paiticnlar genus; and should the same conme 
be persisted in, the lai^r must be tlie number of genera, and the 
greater tbe chances of conlusion, in consequence of obscurity oc- 
curring in anjr one of the points so employed. The proportion 
in file above instance, will likewise be found to proceed, in the 
enormous ratio of the squaiei of the sum of such points. Suppose, 
however, we had at length come to the laudable resolution, of 
preventing a further increase to the nnraber of genera, by the 
institution of the neutral class ; although we still conlinued to re- 
tain the four dissimilar points, which composed our definition. We, 
therefore, should have in this case, to form Eileen neutral classes for 
each genus so instituted ; or in other words tbe square of die sum 
of the points mimiB one, that being the amount of variations which 
can possibly take place amongst that number of points. 

The genera being arranged according to no established order, 
their classification becomes similar in a great measure, to the indis- 
criminate registering of individual specimens; and consequently, 
when it is required to be ascertained to which genus a given spe- 
cimen may belong, the whole of tbe geuera composing the order 
or sub-division must be ransacked, before we can settle with accu- 
racy, the division to which it ought most properly to be posted. 
In this respect, tbe genera closely correspoud with tbe next class, 
tbe species, which may perhaps be improperly denominated a 
scientific division ; since it is merely a minute register of tbe units 
composing the genera, arranged generally accidentally, or accord- 
ing to tbe order iu which these may have been first discovered. 
The consequence is, that on account of the total want of a systema- 
tic division, along with an established order of arrangement, tbe 
most minute and extended details in these descriptions, are rendered 
indispensable; while the greater proportion must become altogether 
unnecessary, so soon as a ray of truth has been able to penetrate 
the clouds, with which this, and the sister sciences are at present 
qnrrounded. 

We have beforeremarked, that the principal name of a specimen 
is attached to the genera; and we have also recognised a^ an 
axiom.tbat as all subdivisions of classes, after tbe first class-word, 
are, or ought to be similar, whatever general rules are applicable 
to one, are, or ought to be, likewise applicable to the whole. 
Hence, therefore, the word Parkinaonia ou^t to bear the same re- 
ference to the genus of that name, as does Monandria to its respec- 
tive class ; and small as this step may at lirst appear, it will nlti- 
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nuUely be observed, to constitute an important basis for the founda* 
ttoD of a regular and systematic nomenclBture. We sball next 
assume, as a self-evident proposition, tbat tbe name shoutd present 
■ome fact or quality in the class or specimen ; since the opposit*. 
idea is so clearly absurd, that it would be an nseless waste of ar- 
guineDt, to attempt its refutation. With the above premises, we 
are at last prepared for the solution of the highly important pro- 
blem, vis. what is the properly, in a given specimen, which is to 
te selected, for thb forpost afbecomiitg its name? It is clear, that 
we must settle this point in a satisfactory manner, previous to an 
examinalioa of the merits of the languages in which we are to ex- 
press the idea, after it has bees so discovered ; namely, whether we 
should choose for this purpose a modem language, suchas French, 
English, Dutch, Russian, or Celtic ; or whether we ought not ra- 
ther togive apreference to theancient^languages, aach as jGreek, 
Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, Sanscrit, &c. 

We shall again assume, that we have fixed on this same point 
by whieh the name is to be determined. We may select, for this 
purpose, the class Monaudria, and we shall suppose, that having 
discovered a blue color prevailing throughout its contents, we ac' 
cordingly have affixed to it the name of Iodine. The first obser- 
vation that here presents itself relates to the ideal chain before 
mentioned ; for having now selected Uie point of color for the 
name, if we desire to render the whole throughout either successive 
or determinate, we must restrict ourselves to the same description 
of points, for the appellationa of the remaining number of tbe 
classes. But it is evident that we have given ourselves and others, 
in this instance, a great deal of nnnecessary trouble ; since the 
class Monandria is separated from that of Diandria, not by means 
of its color, but from the number of stamens ; by this means, there- 
fore, after having formed our aystemalic division by one point, or 
set of points, we should have immediately proceeded to register it 
in the memory by means of another. 

Now, we have here taken for granted, that the points, on which 
the division or classification depends, coincide in every respect, 
with that which has been selected to constitute the name ; in other 
words, tbat the blue color pervades the whole, and only the whole 
of the class Mooandria. But to discover two such points amongst 
known and unknown specimens, is, as a general rule, altogether 
as impossible, as to find two leaves, which in every respect cor- 
respond with one another. We are consequently left to choose be- 
tween two alternatives ; we may either give a false name to those 
specimens in which tiie points do not coincide, or we must give 
two or more names to the same class or division. Should wa 
prefer tbe former, attaching to the specimen a name which ought 
not to belong to it, the mind would soon cease to recognise in it 
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the original signlBe&tioii of the tenn ; nor woald it inqnlre, m th* 
instauce above proposed, as to whether the plant waa blue orredj 
but would ascribe to it, its true signitictLtion in this particular ex- 
ample, namely, that the class was possessed of only one stamen. 

But this proposal must be altogether incompatible with the idea 
of constructing a regular, avstematic, and deterniinatB nomencla- 
ture ; and it must conseqnentljr be rejected. We should therefore 
be obliged to adopt the latter ; or in other words, the blue color 
not being found an inraiiable quaLty pervading the whole class 
Mohandria, we should require to assign to it different appella- 
tions, such as those of Iodine, Chlorine, &c. Now it is obvious, 
that we here form diTisions of this class, by means of the point 
color ; in a similar manner to what is effected, through the num- 
ber of the pistils, in the second division, or orders ; the name be- 
coming- thereby, the representatire of the point contained in the 
definition. Hence, therefore, no other point, save that of the num- 
ber of stamens, can be so properly selected, to constitute the 
name of the class Monandria ; and generally, tht point taken to 
represent tke name of a given division, in mof scienes, mtwt £* 
selected from, one or other of those amusing its defimtion. 

Accordingly, the names of the genera Haselquistia, Messerscb- 
midia, Scheuchzeria, &c. onght therefore to represent one or the 
whole number of points, composing their respective definitiMu. 
Now as one of the first objects proposed has been an increased 
degree of simplicity, we should be able greatly to reform these 
by merely halving, quartering (hem, &c., until we at length arriv- 
ed at a single letter each ; which single letter, would constitute an 
equally correct symbol, to represent the things required, namely, 
the point or points contained in their definitions, as ^e more ex- 
tended names of Haselquistia, MeB9erschmidia,Scheuchzeria, &c. ; 
for the proper pronunciation of which, the articulating organs of 
the British islanders, have been somehow but imperfectly adopted. 

We shall therefore next assume, that we have selected the let- 
ters of the alphabet, so far as their numbers will admit, to repre- 
sent, in their proper order, the different genera, commencing with 
the class Monandria. For reasons which will speedily be appa> 
rent, we shall at first restrict ourselves to the consonants; that is, 
we shall give to the first genus, in the first order of Monandria, 
the name b, the second c, and so on. Now it is evident, (hat we 
have by Ibis means obtained a perfect ideal chain, perhaps one of 
(he most perfect that can be constructed : we have likewise select- 
ed the simplest appellation in our possession ; since an alphabet ia 
nnderstood to be the eventual result of an analysis of sounds, after 
having been reduced to their lowest denominations. Here the let> 
ter (, would serve to represent all tiie points contained in Ika 
definition of die first genus, in the class Monaadria ; and by r»- 
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calling this name, the mind mnst entertam a distiact or confused 
idea of the division registered in the memory ; first, in proportion 
to tbe regular and snccesaiTe arrangement of such points ; and se- 
condly, in proportion to the regular and.succeesive arrangement 
of tbe division named. 

By die above plan, however, it may be obnerved, that we have 
been attempting to record the unite of genera, as if they were 
several class-words; and totally independent on any higher difi- 
eion, such as the aubdivisions, orders, and classes. We shall 
here refer to Lavosier's system of Chemistry, for the purpose of 
investigating this subject Through means of his arrangement, 
we clearly understand that the joint words " Sulphurite of Iron" 
represent a Cfrtain combinafioD of Sulphur with Iron ; the name 
being detenninate so far as it is compound ; while some idea of 
the nature of the salt presents itself to the imagination, from our 
previous acquaintance with the nature of the simple substances en- 
tering into its composition. We are however prevented from pro- 
ceeding further in thi» our analogy ; for if we examine the names , 
of ihese two simple eubslances, with the exception of their termi- 
nations, we should be obliged to consider them as equally objec- 
tioiuthle with the generality of those, which have been introduced 
into Botany. Now, if we observe the name Monandria Monogy- 
nia, it may be perceived, that it is similar, in its respective sci- 
ence, to the name of the salt which we have just mentioned ; so 
also is that of Rosa Centifolia ; although perhaps, on a second ex- 
amitiation, the two last might be observed to indicate somewhat 
diHerent qualities from those understood by the former. They, 
however, all agree in one most important point j for each name 
describes, with greater or less degree of accuracy, the position of 
the specimen in the adopted system of cla«si£cation. Let na 
.therefore now employ the same method, in our construction of a 
determioate nomenclature ; that is, let each atone describe, with 
an equal degree of accuracy ta thai employed in our previouM 
arrangemtnl, the exact position of the specimen in the esta- 
bUahed system of elaiaifieatiim. 

In order to carry the above into execution, we must first pro- 
ceed to reform the names of the classes and orders; rendering 
them simple and successive, according to the method proposed 
with regard to the different genera. We shall accordingly assi^ 
to the classes the names of the capital consonants B, C, D, F, 
&c., agreeable to their respective rank in the Ijionaeao system ; we 
■hall likewise attach to the orders, in the same manner, the names 
of the small vowels, a, e, i, o, &c. ; employing the double and 
diphthong letters when required, for the purpose of supplying tbe 
number ^at may be necessary. It will be obvious then, that the 
two letters, or the syllable ' Ba,' will by this metuis represent the 
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\rbo1e tbat is comprelieiided by tbe more lengAened ezpreinoii of 
Honandria HoDOgyvia ; nameiy, that the specimen belongB to Ao 
first order of the first class. Let na next asiame, that the mb- 
diviuons have been properly established and recog;ntBed ; and also, 
that they are designated respectively by the letters 1, m, n, &o. 
We shall liliewise give to d)e several species the same names as 
those of the orders ; resorting to the employment of doable letters, 
diphthongs, or even to consonantji, wherever the higher numbers 
may be called for. Here therefore the uame ' BaT will clearly 
representthefirstsubdivisionorMonandriaMonogynia;aDdBalbft 
will equally represent tbe first species, in the first genus, in Ibe 
first subdivision, in the first order of the first class of the Linneeaa 
system. One point more yet requires to be determined ; name- 
ly, to what science this name may belong ; and we mnat therefore 
append to it some termination, such as ' na/ or Balbana, in 
order to indicate its being the name of a plant, and to distingaish 
it from that of an animal or mineral. The name ' Dombtna' will 
in the same manner represent the third species of the second 
genus, in tbe second subdivision of Tetrandria Tetragynia; tbe 
termination ' na' becoming the symbol of ibe ctass-word, indi- 
cating thereby, its relation to tbe department of Botany. 

I have now, I tmst, described with sufficient perspicuity, tbe 
method by which a simple, determinate, and successive system of 
nomenclature may he constructed ; without, at the same time, 
attempting to conceal the difficulties which previously require to 
he Hurmounted. I conceive I have likewise salisfactotily demos* 
strated, that it was far from chimerical the idea of coostmctingi 
plan of nomenclature, such, that an individual, who might in one 
country discover anew chemical tuhilance. Mineral, Plant, Iit- 
aect, or other Animal, should be enabled, by means of the Syslnn, 
to give to it the selfsame tm>ellation thai another individual, 
having no cortanmtication with the first, would have assigned to 
it, had he discovered it» co-partner in any other part of the world. 
It therefore only remains for me to subjoin a few cursory remarks 
on some of tbe sciences, in order to shew the extensive appbcation 
of several of those propositions which 1 have already had Qie honor 
to bring forward. 

It may perknps appear somewhat strange, that my attention 
was first directed to the foregoing reasoning on general systematic 
arrangement, not from its immediate application to the science of 
Botany, but in consequence of observing the unlimited differences 
which occur, in the decisions of separate judges, regarding legd 
interpretations. Allowmg thereibre, that mankind continued to 
entertain the idea, that right, law, and custom were, in some re- 
spects, nearly synonymous ; still, a simple and regular meAod of 
registering precedents would constitute an important denderatam. 
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-both for the purpose of bcilitaling the Hcquirement of (Ke leghl 
prolessuHi, Bud also to insure an increased degree of cejUinty, 
thtoaghout judicial proceedings. 

This being an inBtsnce in which the number and variety of the 
subjects remain nnknown, it becomes cansaqnently necessary to 
employ the positive and negative mediod of division ; yet the advan- 
tage to be derived from ihis arrangement, would be greatly modi- 
fied, unless at the same time accompanied with the odier proposal 
of investhig each higher term in the series, with a saperiority over its 
snccessoT. In other words, the case, by the first proposition, would 
become reduced to the argitmenium cruet* ; while, by the effects, 
of the second, the positive or defined side of the question wonld 
«]0De require to be accurately investigated. By this means also, a 
regular sad determinate analysis wonld take place in each case 
submitted for decision ; the succeeding fact being always influenced 
by its predecessor, and the systematic division, whatever that may 
be, constituting invariably the line of evidence. A judge there* 
fore, would only stand in need of common sense to £rect his 
decisions, insteEid of requiring as now, a protracted attention to 
legal lore, until the mental faculties almost cease correctly to re- 
cognise the distinction existing betwixt truth and error. Legal 
luiguage would also become brief and determinate; each legal 
document, henceforth constituting a series of definitions, arranged 
JD regular and successive order. 

In Mineralogy, a great variety of systems of classification have 
been attempted to be introduced ; each author generally producing 
one according to his own fancy ; nor does it appear, that any one of 
those original contrivances have exhibited much superiority over 
the other. The same evils, which have occurred in Botany, have 
likewise extended themselves to this science ; varieties have been 
elevated to the rank of species ; and species to that of genera; 
while the same absurd nomenclature has been adapted by those 
who may have been the foremost to call attention to their existence. 
At one time, it seems to have been anticipated, that the details of 
Grystalliology would have afforded s determinate and simple mode 
of arrangement of its numerous specimens. Subsequent observa- 
tions, however, have now, I conceive, proved its inefficacy as a 
general divisor; since, although combinations of simple sabstaoces, 
in similar proportions, will exliibit after Ciystalliiation, similar 
figures ; yet, the most minute differences in those proportions, occa- 
sion so extensive a difference in the characters of the Crystals, as to 
produce the widest separatian amongst those substances, which evi> 
dently ought to be closely assimilated with one another. 

But why seek for other divisors, possessed as we are of the 
most certain and determinate ones, however neglected they may 
Lave hitherto been permitted to remain, by the admirers of thwt 
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idiantom— a nttnnl amuigenieat? Altfaougli leptnted from it by 
our sfctematic dmaion, Mineralo^ mMterer be intimately ood- 
nected mth Chemiatry ; if it should not eT«iitiially oonslitute one 
of its priucipB.! bTaDchea. Why nut therefofe kirange thespeci- 
mena, in tbo 6rot place, as in Saline Compounds, aecordiafr to the 
■iiii[de iubatances entering into their eoiaposiliDD ; and making nse 
of the more permanent ducriminatii^ marks now employed for the 
higher classes, in order to conatitute divisorB for the sabordinate 
ones? The Domenctatare should evidently be oonstnicted upon 
principles similar to those proposed for Botany; not according to 
that ajready introduced into Chemistry i since, as we have before 
observed, tbenamea of the simple anbslances in this instanceare, 
with Ibe exception of their terminations, equally objecdtmable widi 
those that have been adopted in the less determinate seieoces. 
He nomenclature of Mineralogy, howerer, stands evidently most 
in need of reformation ; and in our attempt to accomplish this, it 
would likewise appear advisable to pave the way towards simi' 
lu improvements, in the more advanced science of Chemistry. 

As an aid or preliminary to Mineralogy, it would appear to me, 
that this science stood much in need of a regular system and no- 
menclatnre of colors ; the only one in existence being « miserable 
attempt on the part of Werner,' which evidently evinces, that this 
industrious and learned individaal oould never have contemplated 
the possibility of constructing, either a determinate arrangement 
or nomenclature, in any of the departments of science. Since we 
possess, in this case, nearly the same data, as in the alphabetical 
arrangement before alluded to ; all the simple colors bemg given, 
while their compounds only require to be arranged ; no apology 
can therefore be alledged, for leaving the classibcation indefinite, 
and the nomenclature to the wayward fancies of individuals. 
Chemistry has already furnished us with those simple substances, 
of sufficiently determinafe qualities ; it is evident, that on the pro- 
portions being established, the same color may he produced by differ- 
ent individuals, whether the substances selected, should be in mass, 
powder, or in stdntion. 

Let the vowels therefore be made the symbols of ftese simple 
colors, arranging them so as to form words, according as their 
qnanfities may predominate ; or where thmr proportions are equal, 
let tbem take precedence, according to the order of those vowels, 
by which they may be respectively represented. The oonsonants, 
in the same manner, should represent respectively, either tenths or 
twentieths of proportional quantities, according as accuracy may 
be required ; or should it be deented necessary to denote hno- 
dredtb parts, two letters instead of one maat be employed ; a ter- 
ninalion being in this case selected, indicating that Ibe word so 
uMistracted, iS'tbe lepreaentative of a color. At presoit the q«a> 
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lity of oolor (brms but an imperfect definitioii for the duerimim- 
tion of different mineralBi ibe greater proportion being composed, 
of mare than one (each of these being generally diiunlted, and im- 
perceptibly ihading into iwe another J while no attempt has yeb 
been mack in our systems, to establish the. result af their combi- 
nalions. A- more important advantage would however be derived 
from a classification of colon, since a buis-wonld thereby be pre- 
pared for the cDustraction of a systemand, nomenclature of aoila.. 
Little fwrnparative attmlion has hitherto been paid to this aubjeot^ 
notnithstauding its important influence, m regards the Anim^j. 
Vegetable^ am) Mineral lungdona ; indeed,, until it has undwgono. 
miiWte investigation, one can scarce be induced to believe, that a 
proiter GOHtinaneement has been as yet given to the science of 
Botuy. 

. The next bruich of science, which wonld be materially affected 
by the previnus proposals regarding nomenclatnie, is that of 
AJoatamyj whicJi may be c<WHdered to oonstitnte the rudiments, or 
chief foundation- of Zoology in all its btRnchea. This- science has 
only be^ y«t minufdy. bwstigated with regard to the genus 
Man ; while, as an extended science, embiBcing generally tlio 
Animal kingdom under the denominadonofComparadveAnatomy.^ 
it must be consideredp at present, as merely in its infancy. Eager 
as has been the search, and numerous the inqairers, regarding the 
constitudon of Man, with a view towards relieving him from the 
varieusidiseasea to winch he is liable ; our progress has been scarce 
commensurate to the seal with which the science has been, prose- 
cuted. We would appear to have met with some sudden and 
almost nnsnrmonntable obstructicm ; feeling conscious, with respect 
to the nervous system, and tbe completion of the train of circnla- 
don, that we are yet very remote indeed, from an acquaintance 
with those laws, by whicb our frames are regnlated. 

It has freqnendy occurred to me, that this has been in a great 
measure occasioned by the course we have adopted in restricting 
our investigations to one insulated genus, insteai) of extending the 
field of observation to the lower orders of tbe creation. The mode 
which Nature appears to have selected to accomplish her object, 
is observed to be simplest in tbe lowest of her orders, becoming 
complicated as she rises in the scale of intellect ; until last of all, 
we arrive at Man, who, for wise purposes, has been placed at an 
enormous distance from the other individuals inhabiting this onr 
planet. On commencing the study of the Mechanical Sciences, tbe 
student generally begins with the simplest of the pieces or move- 
ments, gnulnally rising, as he increases in information, to those 
which are more complicated. What idea would be communicated 
to a person, not having been thus initiated, wer; we to introduce 
him at once to all tbe intricacies of the Steam Engine, or to that 
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for the construction of Blocks, at Portsmontii? Yet hiis not tins 
been the conne adopted with regard to Anatomj' and Phyaiology ; 
where, ibitead of tracing Natnre'a progress gradaally through her 
inferior productionB, we have proudly attempted to penetrate her 
loflieT secrets, and enter within the noblest of berterreatrial palaces 7 

'Hie want however of an established system of nomaiclature, 
along with llie overweaning' desire, resulting from it, of giving un- 
due importance to insignificant minirtiie, has likewise tended, in a 
great meaaore, to obstmct the progress of Anatomy, At present 
JUan, as regards the names given to the different parts composing 
his structare, may be considered as a walking Westminster Abbey, 
or as a living monnment of the ambitions dead. But I mnst have 
very imperfectly explsioed myself, if it does not appear sufficient- 
ly evident, that my previous proposals regarding noroenclatare 
are applicable to this science; perhaps more ezie&nvely so than 
lo any other. 

I will not therefore continne to occupy your time with naeleM 
recapitulalionB ; but bIirII here conclude tlus letter by claiming* 
through yon, Irom the Institdtb op Paku, a candid verdict ob 
the meribi and advantages which may be likely to result from the 
adoption of my several propoaala. 

I have the bononr to be. 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

JOHN HENDERSON. 

JCANPOSK, i 

Sw. Itt, 1831.( 
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